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CHAOS AND ORDER IN 
INDUSTRY 

CHAPTER P 

THE CAUSE OF STRIKES 

A MAN Wealthy is a man : a ipan sick* is an organism. 
We become conscious of the workings of our physical 
system in proportion as that system is disturbed 
or out of order. However little society rnayVesemble an 
organism in many ways, it is like it in this. Society, tiiat 
is, the ordinary man in society, becomes actively conscious 
< v f the industrial and economic system only when he finds 
by experience that something has gone wrong, and that 
the system is not functioning properly in relation tb the 
life of the community as a whole. 

We are acutely conscious 6f industry to-day ^because 
industry is in a mess, because its normal working Ts con- 
stantly interrupted by disputes between the various parties 
nov; concerned in it, an<! because, as consumers and users 
of its products and services, we diPcctfy experience the 
results of its^ disorder. No one can afford at the present 
time to say that he is •not interested fn the ^industrial 
systegi, if only because the industrial systenf, without beipg 
greaily interested in him, is voatfantlv deflecting the 
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ordinary course of his life, and, by concentrating jipon 
itself th$ attention of a thc- best brains in the community, 
jprevetfiing the doing of other thirds th^ftiecd to be done, 
( and causing even the best-laid plans which ignore its 
peculiarities to break down. We must attend to industry, 
because, until we have got industry reasonably organised, 
it is not of much use to attend to other things of equal 
importance and certainly of greater ultimate interest. 

It is not because industry is in itself interesting, attjpc- 
tive or engrossing to the ordinary man that the ordinary 
man must sit up and take notice of it. It is even because 
it is, to him at least, uninteresting and unattractive. He 
does not jyant to think about strikes and profits, 01 methods 
of industrial organisation. There are other things much 
nearer to his heart, and in his opinion, which matters most, 
much better worth thinking about. But he is coming 
to realise that, unless he sees that the industrial chaos is 
converted into an order which the workers in industry 
wil? accept, the future will hold for him, not merely dis- 
comforts and disturbances, but acute privations and 
perhaps the dissolution of the society on which the realisa- 
tion of his personal desires depends. 

1 Thus far the majority of intelligent persons have got 
already. They have realised that industry and the 
industrial system are matters of personal concern to them 
•‘in their everyday life. But many intelligent persons 
have <got no farther. Having realised that industry 
matters, they have merely based a strong opinion aljout 
industry on their existing prejudices and presupposition^, 
and have made mo real attempt to think out for them- 
selves wh&t is wiong with indust -y, or what # ought to be 
dqne to set the industrial house in order. A classy pre- 
judice, an assumption, indicated in the home, the school, 
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the dwrch, or tfia newspaper, an elementary mstrnef of 
pugnacity setmi good enough grounds «n which to^fcase an< 
attitude towards \t%ie warring factions in the industrial 
world. 

Slowly, ‘however, this attitude js changing. There is 
a steadily increasing curiosity about the position, the 
jnotives Vid the capacity of*the various parties to the 
industrial conflict, and an increasing willingness to ex- 
ample and consider the solution? put forward by various 
schools of thought, and the.actual programmes and policies 
of industrial aitd political bodies. Slowly, the lump of pre- 
judices is being leavened by reason, and an attempt 
being macle to understand why industry is in it# present 
chaos, atid how the ordinary citizen can h§lp in the task 
of reconstructing it. 

At present, this growth of the spirit of reason is obscured 
by the fact that it is accompanied by an^even more 
rapid strengthening of the opinions based on prejudice. 
For the majority of the people, a violently prejudiced 
opinion is the half-way house from apathy to reason. 
They* begin by taking no interest : then circumstances 
force them to take aJi interest and, having no background 
of knowledge, they fall back on prejudice* as a substitute. 
Then gradually some at least^of them gather knowledge, 
and prejudice is slowly pushed balk into the hinterland 
of their minds. 

Such bodies as the Middle Cla&es Union in* this ccfuntry 
and«the “White Guards” of continental , countries are the 
organisations of prejudice. The average peer or “club- 
man ’* who hfacklegged during the railway strike did so, 
not because he understood anything of the Industrial 
situation which had led to the strike, but because tfte 
instinct of,class prejudice w^s !trot%ly # awakened jn him, 
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No*doubt, it will be said that the fiddle Classes Wnion 
,and the' blackleg peei have their exact analogues in ‘‘the 
world Labour. I am no+ corfcerned'to deny it. The 
'organisation of prejudice is not a class monopoly. My 
point here is that thosp who adopt a course of ’action on 
prejudice can be led subsequently to reason about the 
action which they have taken, and that this gradual con- 
version of prejudice into reason is one of the mpst powerful 
instruments of social progress. 

I am instituting a comparison,, not of individuals, but of 
stages of organisation when 1 say that, in* working-class 
organisation, the movement is now steadily from prejudice 
to reasort, whereas the middle and upper classes’ are only 
now advancing from apathy to prejudice. This means 
that the “better” clarses are at present becoming more 
consciously reactionary, because they arc attempting to 
translate their prejudices into a positive policy. It does 
not mean that the working-classes are becoming more 
mddeiate ; for reasonableness and moderation aie by no 
me^ns the same thing. Indeed, the prejudices and pre- 
suppositions of the workers in many cases made ‘them 
“ moderate ” ; for prejudices base thelnsclves on the past, 
whereas reason points to the future. 

The conflicts between Mr, Robert Smillie and the Duke 
of Northumberland may serve to point the present contrast. 
Mr. Smillie may reason well or ill ; but he certainly reasons 
and presents 1 a closely reasoned ^case. Even those who 
would cast him jfor the part of the dSiKos A.oyos wtuld 
'hardly deny that he is a Aoyos of some sort. But tile 
Duke of Northumberland gained the tumultuous applause 
of Belgravia and the Morning Post not by reasoning* but 
hf an impassioned outpouring of all the prejudices of 
the old* order. Short H&gtted reformers mav exieve af the 
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awakening of tku reactionary prejudices of the hitherto 
apathetic ufiper and middle clashes :• those of lon^r sighrt 
will not grieve, Clause they # will realise that anything is 
easier to fight than apathy, and that it is gasier to reason 
with a Wlhtc Guard (if only with a jnachine gun) than with 
a jplubman taking his afternoon nap over the fylorning Post. 

( Of coflrse, all the roads from prejudice to reason do not 
lead u\ the §aine direction. Reason is a big and a divided 
coi^itry, and them are provinces in it of wfong reasoning 
as well as of right. The Morning Post reader or White 
Guard who marches from prejudice to reason will not 
necessarily airive in the province of just reasoning ; he 
may well'find himself with the Geddeses and the Federation 
of British Industries in the province of unjust reasoning. 
But, whereas the country of prejudice falsehood has the 
advantage of truth, the tables are turned in the country 
of reason, and the unjust reasoners, however powerful, are 
but an Ulster minority, whose resistance may be long and 
stubborn, but cannot in the end succeed * 

Why do strikes take place, and why, in all industrial- 
ised ‘countries, arc they rapidly increasing in frequency 
and in dimension ?■ The answer of upper and middle 
class prejudice is that strikes are caused *by persons calif d 
“ agitators,” or nowadays ” J3olsheviks,” who possess a 
magical power of persuading the wofkers to respond to their 
destructive designs. This is equivalent to saying that there 1 
is no material cause at alj ; for, when it becomes necessary to 
explain why there are these “ agitators ” and " Bolsheviks/’ 
prejudice falls back either on the explanation of original sin; 
or el^ypupon^hc infinite regress in some su<ji form as this : 

BolshfSs here have Russian Bolshies striving to incite 'em, 

Russian Bolshies German Bolshies — so ad infinitum, 

whflji do eg not fiarry us far +o^ard£ a solution. 
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9 N© person, however, in whom the* fight of politic* 
reason ^as even downed, will long remain Content frit 
the “ fcofehevik " or 1 r agitatpr ” cfcplane^on. He ryay cor 
tinue to hold tfyat matters are made worse by <f agitators ,J 
but he will soon realise that agitators would ‘agitate i 
vain unless there were something substantial about whic 
to agitate. Whatever part* therefore, he may assign t 
“ Bolshevism " in heightening and deepening unrest, h 
will be compeKed to look elsewhere, in the economic sy&.ei 
itself, for the fundamental causes of unrest, the cause 
which, make it possih’e for agitators to agitate successfully 
As soon as we begin to examine the economic systei 
from a human point of view, and try to see how it mus 
appear to the, ordinary worker engaged in industry, tf] 
difficulty is to understand not why unrest an*d strikes exis 
but \$hy they are not far more prevalent. For not eve 
those who hold that the present order of things is inevitab] 
dare, as a rule, to put up a reasoned case in favour of it i 
just or pleasant for the ordinary man. Prejudice may t 
content with crying that the rights of property are in dange 
antf rally the property-owners by this elemental cry'; bi 
the unjust reasoners of capitalism hate a much harder jo 
tb make a plausible case. They are driven more and moi 
to defend the whole capitalist system on the principle < 
the philosopher who raid that “ This i9 the best of a 
possible worlds, and everything in it is a necessary evil. 
Private enterprise may result in jin unjust distribution < 
wealth, and in a huge waste in the processes of production 
but it is “ necessary * in oi der to afford an “ incentive n i 
produce. Autocracy in industry may be in^onflii^ wt 
the democratic principles whicn we profess in politics 
bict it is necessary in order to secure efficiency. The wag< 
system .may be unius<*<un<$ it. may be impossible realty t 
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value human se*\ices in terms 01 wages ; Dut it is necessary 
in # order t<? stimulate the workers -tp produce. # t There*is 
hardly. a reason Aftdefente of f the capitalist system Which & 
not based upon the conception that " everything in thfc 
world of Industry is a necessary evil.” 

To the workers, the evil in these cases is paturally more 
t . obvious than the necessity, especially as a good many of the 
minoi; “ necessary evils ” of capitalism have already yielded 
tc^their assaults and proved, s*> far from dbeing necessary 
in any absolute sense, to be not even necessary to the con- 
tinuance of capitalism. Moreover* they have seen the 
capitalists themselves rapidly abandoning what used to be 
regardeS as the central and essential " necessary evil ' ,# of 
the whole system — competition, or the crushing-out of 
the weal^ b^ the strong. Can be surprised if, with 
these examples before them, they are sceptical of the neces- 
sity of evils which apply not to the whole human race, or 
to all classes in society, but to the special class of wage- 
workers under capitalism ? 

It would be astonishing that the capitalist system 
survives at all, were it not for the fact that prejudice Is still 
stronger than reason, even among the organised workers. 
Prejudice is always telling the worker* that they always 
have lived under capitalism, ^and it is therefore only natural 
that capitalism should continue.# It is only r?ason that 
slowly makes headway and suggests the possibility of m 
different industrial anjl social order, while* indicating also 
that a new social order cannot be built in a day, or by the 
•mere destruction of an old one. 

reason of the workers therelorc leads them at the 
least towards a highly critical examination of tlfe “ necessary 
evils ” of capitalism, and at the most towards a repudi^tioui 
ortheir ^ecess^ty, and the pu&in* forward of a constructive 
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alternative. For a time, criticism may Ji&ve been stifled 
bf lavish promises, made by Ministers and by* employers, 
di a new heaven and a new earth ; *but ti^revelation when 
{he war ended of the unchanged attitude of Capitalism and 
of the Government's complete lack of a constructive policy 
soon reawakened the critical faculties of Labour, and the 
steady leftward drift of the workers began. 

It will be agreed that there are few signs in tlje world at 
present of the coming of that brotherhood of the “ classed " 
which some prophc'ts foretold as the result of the war for 
democracy. From alppost every country ccpies news of 
Labour unrest on a large scale, and from most countries of 
serious strikes often developing into civil disturbances. 
It is, of course, easy to exaggerate the signficance of such 
movements, whose precise importance tffe continued 
activity of the various censorships and the breakdown of 
the ordinary forms of international communication have 
made it very 'difficult to ascertain. But enough reliable 
information comes through to make it certain that revolu- 
tion is at least a possibility in at least half the countries 
of Eifrope in which it has not already occurred — to 'say 
nothing of the chances of further, and»more real, revolu- 
tions in such countries as Germany. 

The plain fact is that all over Europe, and to an increasing 
extent in America also, t^c armies are mobilising for some- 
tking like a class war. Economic movements have a rapidly 
growingjtendency to becomoalso political, not only because 
the workers possess a greatly increased power and are fgr 
Baore conscious of it) but also because their economic claims « 
ire animated by a Steadily deepening hostility to, .the ndatfle 
capitalist order of society. Not oifty do the workers feel 
-troQger, they haVe also a growing feeling that capitalism 
is insecure. The greatest, bat rier to labout_ unrest before 
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the ^ar was the, widespread conviction that capitalism 
wa£ inevitable — that it had been in possession since 
the workers coulAVemember, ^ind that there were n& signs* 
that it was likely to come to an end. To-day most of the 
world, and the workers perhaps most of all, have lost the 
feeling of cefi&inty about anything. have come 

through ^such changes already .that no change for better or 
worse jiowt seems altogether impossible. Empires, ap- 
paAntly strong and impregnable, have periihed almost in 
a night ; new nations have arisen ; one great country is 
actually governed by extreme ^ociali^s, and several others 
largely by Socialists of a milder type. After the fall of the 
Habsburgs, the Hohcnzollerns and the Romanoffs, after the 
coming «>f Soviet Russia and, for a time, of Soviet Hungary, 
who, what^vef his attitude toward^ these things, will dare 
to affirm that revolutionary social changes are impossible 
in his own country ? Who will hold an untarnished faith 
in the permanence and inviolability of the old* order ? 

In this country, we have so far been less affected than 
any continental people by the prevailing unrest. But 
here,*too, the same forces are at work. Long after *the 
termination of hostilities, how different is our economic 
situation from that which was foreshadowed by the 
optimists who told us of the blessings of “reconstruction.” 
We, too, are a prey to insecurity; we, too, ar? grown 
more tolerant of daring adventures and more credulous of 
Utopian speculations, pur manufacturers «and traders, 
hoover grandiose the plans which they lay for the future, 
lack confidence. They know not wfiat the morrow may 
bringaWth, either at home or abroad. Accordingly, they 
tend to put off till to-morrow what they would # do to-day 
if they felt secure, with the result that unemployment 
remains ajiroblpm and, in the *ab$c*ice # of rightly greeted 
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production, prices continue to rise. The \ycrkman is egually 
uncertain of the futyre, arcd therefore,’ as well ds because he 
feels Wronger in his organisation* mororfteady to take the 
risks and more disposed to listen to the advocacy of a new 
social order. It is, however, true that* in this country we 
are only at the beginning of a process which^ias gone much 
farther on the continent of f-urope. There, the dissolution 
of the old order is manifestly in progress ; h#re, the dis- 
solution is only vaguely present so far in men's minds tnd 
has not yet seriously affected their everyday actions. 

The fundamental pauses of the world-wjde unrest are 
mainly economic. Some peculiarly bad clause in the 
reace Tceaty, some blunder of the politicians, sdme mani- 
festation of militarist reaction, may prove to be the spark 
which will set the wyrld ablaze. But thft fundamental 
cause^of the conflagration will lie deep down in the economic 
system. The workers of France or Italy or Great Britain 
will rise in revolt not so much because injustice is being 
dope to the workers of Germany or Hungary or Russia, 
as because in every country it is becoming increasingly 
difficult, as the Coal Commission has abundantly shown, 
for the workers to live any longer unde? an economic system 
cfc voted primarily to the making of profit. This is not to 
say that a majority, or anything like a majority, is con- 
sciouslyMemanding thg overthrow of the capitalist system. 
Socialism of any constructive sort remains, probably in 
every^ountry, the creed of a minority. But even the ma- 
jority which has not attempted to formulate a constructive 
opinion has changed.* The pre-war industrial system resttd 
upon the general acquiescence of the worker^ in &fesub- 
ordinatiotf of their personality to* the needs of industry as 
interpreted by*capitalists and employers. It was possible 
only because it was abk*to fcreat Labour as a thing instead of 
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a number of peisgns, and because Labour, though it Iji^ked 
occasionally, as a rule acquiesced in Jhat treatment. To- 
day, nearly eveiVVme has a ^igher conceit of himself tha8 
he had before. Nearly every one makes not only higher 
material •claims, which are hard enough for capitalism to 
satisfy, bu + aftd higher human claims, which it has no means 
at all o^satisfying, and which jnost of its protagonists do not 
even attempt to understand. We are face to face with the 
fa^t that the war.has taught the workers an almost every 
country to assert their human claims lay putting forth the 
vast economic strength which*hithert£ they have not known 
how to use. 

To-dafy men arc refusing any longer to believe that 
they were made for industry, and are asserting vehe- 
mently that # industry was made # f or all men, and must 
adjust itself to, and comply with, human needs. That is the 
real meaning of the world-wide unrest, the reaf moral 
of the iepeated strikes, from whatever immediate causes 
they may spring. 

The question, then, for the peoples in ail countries is 
whether the economic and social system can transform 
itself so as to comply with the new human standards of 
value by which it is being judged. If.it cannot, it will 
go to pieces, not perhaps this year, but next year or the 
year after, or at least within tlie ne#t decade. Mlny people 
see that this is true of a large part of Europe, and ye<? 
belieVe that this county is somehow mystesiously immune 
fr<jm the coming epidemic of social and industrial revolu- 
tion. There could be no greater ifiistake. What is true 
of JttHiope^is true of us ; and it is cerfain that we must 
either undertake the coSiplcte overhauling of otir industrial 
system or else plunge slowly after our* neighbours jjito 
a ehaos out of which a better* order may arise, but 
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whicfy will certainly first cause untold suffering in every 
class. 

It may bfe we shall rise the las£ as ■^'renchii^D rose the v first, 

Our wrath come after Russia’s wrath, and our wrath be the 
worst. 

If we are to escape such an ending to our khight -errantry 
on behalf of “ world democracy,” we shall do well to set our 
house in order. But where and how are we io n\ake a 
beginning ? The system of private profit has us, like (far 
neighbour nations, in its toils. Our Ministers of State are 
still declaring that they desire to sec high profits, because 
high profits are essential to the rapid and successful develop- 
ment of industry. Our employers have still no suggestion 
ffir a remedy for social ills beyond a reiteration «of the 
iemand for increased production. Yet surel^ it is obvious 
:o anyone who looks with half an eye at the industrial 
situation that the problem of production is only part of a 
general psychological problem, and that there can be no 
solution of it, and no creation of industrial efficiency, unless 
:he idea of production is related to the idea of service. If 
we vfrant efficiency, we must persuade the workers that 
t is worth while, and their bounden duty, to do their best ; 
bul this we cann&t do while we still ask them to work 
iinder a system which, from any moral standpoint, is 
itterly indefensible. The only appeal which can restore 
die world to good order is a moral appeal ; and such an 
ippeal,«undcr present conditions, ^e simply have nol the 
ight to make. It is true that our position is in this respect 
:ertainly no worse thah that of other nations ; but it is a 
scant consolation if we must all perish together f£,r OMMins. 

There is ho neecl to take a sensational view in order to 
miphasise the gravity of the strikes which are now epidemic 
in every # industrial ^coftietty. One strike 4 epideijuc after 
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anofter m^ p£s$ without achieving Jny big result.. But 
th£t does not make them any the l^ss serious ; ifor they 
are manifest atiohl of a* general sense of insectimy an(f 
dissatisfaction which is everywhere and ev^ry day growing* 
stronger 5nd more insistent. It is out of economic move- 
ments* that, under present conditions, political! movements 
# are almost bound to proceed; and, even if our present 
troubles bltiw over, we can be suie that others will follow 
unless -the root evils which'crcate them are femoved. Yet 
where in Europe to-day, if we except the Soviet 
countries, is Wie Government with «ther the courage or 
the power to tackle one of these root evils ? Can we b^ 
smprisetf if we drift ever faster towards the rapids ? 
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MOTIVES IN INDUSTRY 

O NE “ reconstructs ” all sorts of things — a broken- 
down motor-car, a halting sentence of a defaulting 
^ company. At present, our politicians are engaged 
in the congenial — and very much larger — task of* “ recon- 
structing ” a world in ruins. It is a difficult, and it* should 
be an inspiring, task ; JLrnt, as in the case 5f ipost really 
big jo^s, there are more ways than one of doing it. With- 
out pushing the comparison too far, we may fairly follow 
a little farther one of the comparisons made above — that 
of T reconstructing ” a company. 

In view of their business training, that is almost certainly 
the Vay in which our statesmen look at the problefn of 
“reconstructing ” the world — for, after*all, they would tell 
uswn their more* candid moments, the world is only an 
unusually big group of businesses with the Allied Powers 
as a sort^of trust competing with the rest— Allied Powers 
*Ltd. beating Central Powers Ltd. out of the market. 

There are two ways of reconstructing a business. * One 
way, quite frequently practised on both sides of 6he 
Atlantic, is directed principally to restoring the markeft 
price of the shares and lining the pockets of the^hkMmre- 
holders. For the purposes of such a reconstruction, it is 
■^usually quite unnecessary to interfere with the existing 
methods t of carrying oTi*th6 business, hoover ^efficient 
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they ipay be. WJiat is necessary is only to get the jight # 
people on t?your side, to make frhe public believeSthat all 
is well— In short, tcF‘ restore confidence ” in the stfcpuity of 
the business withoift in fact making it any more stable than 
it was befcfre. 

It is* that ‘^confidence trick ” that our politicians are 
trying tft play off on us to-day under the name of 
ft Reconstruction . ’ ' 

rue other sort of reconstruction is far *nore difficult 
and far less often attempted. It involves finding out 
what is really ^rong with the business questioning its very 
basis and, if necessary, altering fundamentally the prin- 4 
ciples upofi which it is conducted. It is occasionally under- 
taken e\ien in business ; but it is very unpopular with the 
shareholders, I5bcause it usually includes the writing down 
of the shares from their nominal to their real value. 

That is the sort of reconstruction we need in industry 
to-day. We have to write down the share of the rich in 
the proceeds of industry to the amount which represents 
the real value of their services, and we have to enforce 
drastfb changes in the methods by which industry is man- 
aged and controlled. • 

The time has come both to question everybody’s incorrih 
by the test of public service, ^nd to establish a new in- 
dustrial order by substituting democracy and self-govern- 
ment for the existing conflict of “ master and servant.” 

Naturally, this is not* the sort of reconstruction our 
rulei$ have in mind. To say nothing of their interests, 
theit very imaginations are the sla\^s of the old order. 
l'he^c'«wfto4ithink of the jstate except as ^ large business, 
and they cannot think of business except in* terms of 
dividends and Stock Exchange prices. • 

Their id$a of t^e reconstruction of^BrjJain is to p^t back 
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industry into the hands of those who mismanaged it^ before 
( the w^l, and to rebuild, as soon as may be, the whole struc- 
ture of jfrivate profiteering end capitalist control. 

Such schemas of reconstruction ignofe a vital change in 
the situation. The conducting of industry for private 
profit and the vast inequalities of wealth wiiich wcht with 
it were possible only because Labour acquiesced in a system 
over which it had no control. The worker was Heated 
under that sj^tcm as a mere raw material of industry ; and 
he allowed himself to be so treated because he had not fully 
realised the possibility of any alternative He was not 
> even a sleeping partner in the firm of Britain and Co. ; he 
was noth’ecognised as a partner at all. 

The situatiqn has changed radically during the war. 
Whatever may have (been the case five yfcarg ago, it is 
certain that now the only way of “restoring confidence" 
is to place the management in new hands, and at the same 
time to “ squeeze out the water ” from industrial capitalism. 

Labour to-day is rapidly coming to realise its power, 
and to refuse any longer to acquiesce in its dependent 
status in industry. It is demanding the right to a ^hare 
in the control of industry, and to the appointment of those 
who are to exercise industrial authority. It proposes a 
real reconstruction which will place the management of 
industry inihe hands off the workers themselves. 

This is, indeed, the only way out of the difficulty. If 
Capitalism can no longer" boss T Labour, it is impossible 
for Capitalism to carry on. There remains the alterative 
that the State should - buy out the capitalists, issuing than 
Government sto^k in exchange f^r their shares*rOiid*sl*yiild 
then carry on yn their behalf. But, if the workers will no 
longer work for private capitalists, will they work any 
more $*adily for a^apiftdis't State ? 
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MOTIVES* HH INDUS’rttY. 

The. real ^uestign in industry to-day is a question of 
motite. Ori what motives are we to. rely in fu&re for 
securirigjdiat the ndtessary commodities are prodded and 
the necessary services rendered ? That is the fundamental 
problem which lies at the basis of all real reconstruction, 
and it a problem which most schools of social thought 
and actioTi seem afraid even to seek or suggest a solution. 

E^fops we* attempt to answer this test question, it is 
necessary to state bluntly ahd categorically the nature of 
the motives on which wc have hitherto relied to secure the 
application of effort to the task of ptoduction. Accord- 
ing to all accepted ethical principles, these motives have 
been predominantly evil, although they have been "supple- 
mented, *n a certain degree, by motives which are good. 
Thus, in the # ca§e of the capitalist entrepreneur, it has been 
generally assumed, and openly stated by the economists, 
that the dominant motive, the “incentive to produce," 
is personal gain. It may be contended that this is not in 
itself a bad motive, and I willingly agree that there is noth- 
ing bad in the desire to secure a “ competence ” for oneself 
and ofie’s dependents. But it is not on the desire to seefire 
a " competence " thaft we have relied, but on the desire to 
acquire riches, in other words, on the motive of personal 
greed. 

I do not, of course, mean that all aapitalists, or eveg the 
majority of capitalists, are in fact actuated solely or even 
mainly by this motive. tThere are many other motives, 
goocUand bad, which actually operate on J:he capitalist in 
industry to-day. But I do say that oflr social system is so 
ordered, «i*«!$.isordered, a^ to throw the m a i n stress and 
reliance upon the motive of personal greed, and that, 
however amoral economic science in itself may be, thos* 
who qgfe eepnomi^ science to jusfify«tRe present system are 
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in feet relying upon the motive of personal greed ta secure 
the application of enterprise to production. 

This c Attitude was, of course, far mori? nakedly ayowed in 
the early days after the industrial revolution jthan it is 
to-day. Readers of contemporary social and economic 
literature and speeches, or of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, or of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's graphic presentation of the mind 
of the period in The Town Labourer, will not need to be 
convinced 01V this point. But even those who admit the 
brutality of the capitalist mind in the early nineteenth 
century, may not *oe so ready to agree that the position 
1 remains essentially the same to-day. Nevertheless, it 
does. 'The motives on which the industrial system relies 
to-day, although they arc more disguised, are essentially 
the same as those on which it relied a century ago. There 
has (been, no doubt, an advancemnt in the status and econ- 
omic position of the workers ; some protection has been 
afforded by industrial legislation, and a great deal more by 
Trade Union action. But has a single important step in 
this advance been made except in the teeth of the opposition 
and prognostications of ruin of the great majority of cap- 
italists, and has the whole process ifp to the present time 
Altered in any way the basis or the motives upon which 
modeiri industrialism rest r ? 

I, p.t us put the case concretely. If a fish dealer thinks 
that he can make a higher profit by throwing part of a 
catdh into the sea and sdling what remains at a higher price 
than by selling the whole catch at a low (but stilt a re- 
munerative) price, will he hesitate in the majority of ca£es ? 
Year in and year out fish dealers actually mafcesfc&is choice, 
and choose |he higher profit irrespective of the public 
^advantage. If a manufacturer can make a higher profit 
by producing luxuries tfian by producing necassafjps, will 
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he n6t in almost «all cases produce luxuries with ait un» 
troubled conscience ? Jf a capitalist ring expats a 
higher profit from restricting Mian from expan ding#out put, 
will it not usually r\strict output and pat itself on the back 
for its comme r cial acumen in doing so ? 

I do not say that the idea of the public interest is wholly 
absent from the minds cf those who follow these vicious 
coiyses, or even that it has no influence at all upon their 
conduct. If the anticipation of ‘profit from two possible 
courses of action is approximately equal, the average 
business man will probably choose that^vhich in his opinion 
is most conducive to the public interest. But that he will, 4 
in the vast majority of cases, make profit the first considera- 
tion, is # a fact which simply does not admit of doubt. 
Indeed, he jvill assume as a matter o 4 course that he should 
do so, and will very likely be grieved and outraged \jy the 
suggestion that his action is anti-social and immoral. He 
will probably say, especially if his business is a joint-stock 
company, that men do not go into business ‘'for thfcir 
health," and that he “ has to consider the shareholders 
first’’ 

And it is quite true that, in many cases, he has, under 
the present system, no alternative. I am attacking, not 
individuals, but a system whkh no individual, tgiless he 
is very rich or ^loes not care abbut money, can easily 
disregard. The average business man is probably nc 
worse morally than the Average *man in othbr spheres ol 
society, except in so far as his occupation is actively 
demoralising ; he is a part of a sysfem, £nd that system 
is iffimorflind beastly. 

In so far as our industrial system is a resist of conscious 
choice, we must plead guilty to having chosen to rely, fd) 
the dHvo and direction required Tn industry, principal!) 
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,upoN the motive of greed. But this motive ha^ necessarily 
opera^l with the requisite intensity only upon a ’few. 
In the cfee of the many “ ra«k atid file 4 ' workers employed 
in industry, the principal reliance ha^ been placed upon 
a quite different motive. The mass of workers have quite 
literally been driven to the factories by sheer economic 
necessity, and the motives f upon which we have relied to 
make them submissive workers have been motives^ of 
fear — fear of hunger, feat of unemployment, fear of sub- 
mersion in the hopeless strata of society. 

These motives operated more or less “ satisfactorily " as 
dong as the workers were isolated and unorganised and 
felt the 4 immense inferiority of their forces to those of the 
economic system whose slaves they were. Indeed, they 
still operate “ satisfactorily ” where, and in so £ir as, these 
conditions are still realised. But the huge extension of 
Trade Union organisation, and the greatly increased self- 
confidence which the workers have derived from the sense 
of*a solidarity based stably on Trade Unionism, have funda- 
mentally altered the position. It is a plain fact that the 
workers in the great industries are no longer afraid enough 
to ensure the continuance of production under the old 
system. They are more and more feeling that they possess 
the po^er to challenge capitalism in the economic field, 
and their Trade Uniorft afford them an economic resource, 
inadequate but still substantial, upon which to depend 
during the struggle. 

This is a position which we have reached to-day. •The 
control of Capitalism over Labour is breaking down, ahd 
the economic system is staggering under the admin- 
istered to it. Jn other words, the old motives in industry 
SEre no longer effectively operating. 

This* imposes upon ut> absolutely, whether we*vilfpr no, 
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a definite decision concerning the motives upon which we 
propose to*base the economic system of the fu^ire. A* 
choice of system i§ always primarily and fundan^eillally a 1 
choice, *nct of tha machinery to be created, buf of the 
motives t» which the principal appeal is to be made. It is 
true that ii Certain economic machinery is created, an 
appeal tt) a certain set of motiyes will follow logically upon 
it * but such an order of procedure is not choice, but blind 
submission to material forces, Ip the realn* of will, which 
should be the determining factor in social organisation, 
choice of motives precedes, and points *he way to, choice of 
machinery. 

Before* then, I even begin to discuss the various schemes 
of industrial organisation which are dealt with in succeed- 
ing chapters, I want to get quite cjpar abo*ut the basis on 
which we wish industrial organisation to rest. To make 
choice of a certain set of motives will not, of course, mean 
that machinery corresponding to these motives can be 
brought suddenly and completely into existence. We have 
to build on the basis of things as they are, and to do our 
best* to change them gradually into things as we betteve 
they ought to be. 

What, then, is to be the dominant set of motives — tfie 
motives which we must endeavour to make dominant — 
in the new industrial order. For gfeed and fear, 1 believe 
we must substitute the motive of free service. Instead of 
appealing to men’s material desires and terrors, w$ must 
apQpal to their ideals. We must induce them to work, 
t6 put their backs into the task of production, by letting 
-thorn se^ffcarly that the^r work is for the* community, and 
by askii}$ them to give freely of their bes? in the common 
service. 

T^*i»^mind t the first conditton .of such an anneal is the 
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elimination of private profit. While the cposition remains 
as we (^scribed it earlier, in this chapter, thaf is, wliik it 
contin&es, to be regarded as a perfectly mormal and proper 
proceedfng that the forms and amounts of production 
should be determined in accordance with the maximum 
expectation of profit, and not at all in accordance with the 
greatest human need, it is a j>heer impossibility to make an 
appeal to the rank and file worker to put his best at the’ 
disposal of the, community by working well and, for instance, 
increasing his output. He will ieply, with perfect propriety, 
that the main result, of his working harder at present will 
be, not to benefit the community, but to put more money 
into his t employer’s pocket, and sometimes even to harm 
the community by doing so, as by intensifying the ^version 
of production from necessaries to luxuries, or by increasing 
capital accumulations at the cost of under-consumption. 
The elimination of private profit, or at all events the de- 
position of the “profiteer ,” 1 is not the only condition of 
installing public service as the dominant industrial 
motive ; but it is an essential condition. There may be 
various ways of doing this ; but as the principal means, so 
far as the vital industries and serhces are concerned, 
national and municipal ownership hold the field. Other 
methods may be appropriate in certain other cases ; but 
the nationalisation of tjie great industries is a first condition 
of a successful appeal to the workers to put their hearts 
into tfre service of production. 

The second condition is no less impoitant. Service is 
only real service ivhev it is free service, and the service of 

1 1 use thp wor&' in its original seffse, to include all who order 
production for profit, and not in its journalistic sense, which 
confines it to those who make an “excessive" profit, whatever that 
may mean. 
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the ftublic unde* the new conditions must be as near to 
'perfect freedom ” as the imperfection of all hitman- 
nstitutions will altow. If we abandon coercion by u|£ fear 
Df hunger and unemployment as the motive to indiBtry for 
the many, it is of nb use to dream of replacing it by other 
forms of cocoon. We must abandon the idea of external 
coercion,to labour, and rely upon the willingness of men to 
work as soon as they can s#e that their work is worth while. 
Colrcibn is breaking down, because, although a mob may 
be coerced into positive action, a self-confident and organ- 
ised group of any size cannot be so coerged. A group can, of 
course, be repressed if there is a stronger organised power 
against iK The organised workers may even be forced int (f 
the factories ; but no power on earth can make them work, 
or at least work well. 

In the jfhst, a real choice may nave lain net ween success- 
ful coercion in industry and an appeal to free service. • Now, 
there is no such choice. Coercion cannot succeed in pro- 
viding the consumer with the goods and services which he 
needs, and a further attempt to apply it merely meaifs a 
deeper descent into the abyss of industrial unrest, ca’ 
canny, and perhaps, before long, civil war. An appeal to 
free service may still be regarded a9 a “ leap in the dark ” : 

I prefer to regard it as a “ tremendously big,” but splendid, 
** adventure.” I do not suggest that the whole change can 
be made in a moment : indeed, tfie main purpose of thi% 
book*is to suggest som^ of the # stages by which it pan be 
made in various industries with the minimum of dislocation. 
But I do suggest that our only alteri^itivfe to this adventure 
is^. gra<Ju^l but speedy descent into the abyss. 

Moreover, we must adventure boldly aifd at Qnce. Time 
is against us, and the old order is dissolving into anarchy 
and diaos much faster than are*at present building ftie 
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new.* When I suggest that the change, will be gradual, 
J an\ far from meaning that it can be slow. » It must be 
rapid^jnd decisive, if the work of ‘construction is to be put 
in hand* quickly enough to foYestall the impending Collapse. 

For I do sincerely believe that the present,, economic 

order is breaking down, and that its definite collapse is a 

matter not of decades, but of years. And I am concerned 

to avoid, if it is possible to avoid, the sharp break of social ’ 

revolution in the extreme sense. I do not want to see !>ur 
#- . 

present society collapse suddenly as from an earthquake, 
and its members to be left among the ruins to build up 
afresh, amid such difficulties as the Russians are facing 
S:o-day, a better social order. Not that I despair of the 
ultimate results even of such a catastrophe. The new 
social order could, I believe, and would in the end be built. 
But how many men ‘and women would die ‘and suffer 
meanwhile ; how many children would be killed or stunted ; 
how many priceless possessions of civilisation would be 
lost. “ Through terror to triumph ” is a desperate remedy, 
and if there is a chance, as I am sure there is, of re- 
building society without an intervening period of chaos, 
we should be fools and criminals to. miss that chance. 
But unless we begin at once, and take the chance before 
it is gone, to that desperate remedy we shall come. 

Men, admirably disposed dnd full of public spirit them- 
t selves will tell you with every appearance of conviction 
that any appeal to the public spirit of the many is bound 
to fail' in the' sphere of industry. Industry, they say^ is 
unpleasant, and pen t will only work because they musi. 
Surely the whole history of society gives thejjg to Jhe 
theory thaf meft will only do uhpleasant things if They 
are compelled to do them. Again and again men have 
gdhe to works as unpleasant as those of war withojyyt.com- 
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pulsion. For efcampfe, how many thousands of men and 
wcynen are*there in the Labour movement — not tc^mentiofl 
any other movement— 1 to-da^, who are doing tjai%, dull* 
unpleasant work ^t high pressure for no form of Monetary 
reward t* If men do not give such ungrudging devotion 
to industry, h not that because in industry the right appeal 
— the appeal to free service— has never be*en made ? I 
believe that men will work for an ideal as they can no 
longer be made to work ior fgar. And, if I am wrong, 
then who is in the right, and what hope is there for society 
at all ? For, # if men cannot be forced to work and will 
not work for an ideal, it is plain that they will not wor^ 
at all. * If that is so, the sooner some straying planet 
crashej into the earth, the better will it be for the human 
race. 



CHAPTER III 

THE RECpNSTRUCTION. OF PROFITEERING ' 


The Policy of the Government 

D URING the war, the British State became f by far 
the largest employer of labour in the British Isles. 
It did this, not only by establishing Sta\e control 
over Ailways, coal mines, munition factories and other 
essential industries, but also by building, equipping and 
manning for itself national factories, national shipyards 
and a large fleet of standard ships. In addition, it neces- 
sarily accumulated in its own hands vast numbers of 
lorries, trawlers and other coasting vessels, locomotives 
an$ other items of transport, vast quantities of stores, 
and a vast reserve of raw materials which it had bought 
in foreigif markets. 

No Sooner was the armistice signed than hasty prepara- 
tions \yere m^de not only .for the .speedy abandonment of 
control, wherever possible, over privately owned industries, 
but also for the immediate disposal of the national in^ 
dustrial property which had been acquired <jypng ^ie 
war. No sooner was the Genera! Election over and pub- 
licity once mofe comparatively safe, than the policy was 
made known in a serfcsi.ofrthe most startling announce- 
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merits. The national factories were to be either sold or 

• • • 

dismantled . the national shipyards were advertised iof 
sale : a Disposal Board A^s s$t up to get rid of othe^forms* 
of national property ; and, not content with *at once 
abandoning the control of shipping, the Government sold 
out tin; standard ships, both those which were in commis- 
sion and those which were stiy being constructed, to what 
th^ Times facetiously called “the shipping community." 
Moreover, Sir Eric Geddes, who was the Government 
spokesman on this question, publicly announced to a 
meeting of t^e Associated Chamber* of Commerce that 
the Government's policy was not to use any national 
factory fbr the purpose of producing articles in competition 
with t^e private manufacturer. At subsequent meetings 
between the Trade Unions and the government representa- 
tives it was made plain that this applied even to articles 
required by the Government itself for its own consumption, 
where such articles could be produced by private firms. 
For instance, the Government refused to use a particular 
national factory for making telephones on the ground 
that private firms could supply the numbers required. 
This was done in face of a vast unsatisfied public demand 
for telephones, which the Post Office was blandly informing 
the public that it was not in aj)osition to supply. 

Even before this policy had become generality known, 
the workers in certain particular national factories were 
madS aware of it by receiving wholesale .notice .of dis- 
m^sal, and were thus threatened with being flung upon 
the unemployed market. These wo#ker$, with the backing 
oithe Tjbour Party aijd their Trade Unions, thereupon 
approached the Government and asked it to retain the 
factories in question, and use them for £he manufacture 
of asti^es which were urgeiftl^ inquired, such as loco* 
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motiyes and railway wagons, of which ,i!here is a ^vorld 
‘‘Shortage ; door-frames, window-frames, stoves and graces, 
*and cmier articles vitally n^ccs^ary fof the rehousing of 
the people ; dock-gates and other articles of hydraulic and 
electrical engineering, and a host of other necessary pro- 
ducts. They urged the Government to retain the splendidly 
equipped national aircraft ^factories, and so present the 
creation of a huge new monopoly in the manufactyre,of 
aircraft. Eve»y request .was useless : the Government 
persisted in dismantling some, and selling privately or by 
public advertisement others, of the national factories. 
Jn this way it contributed handsomely to swell the numbers 
of the unemployed, whom it had then expensively to relieve 
by the payment of out-of-work donation. • 

Moreover, this policy of industrial suicide was applied 
not only to the new factories and shipyards which the 
State Rad acquired during the war, but also to those which 
it had possessed long before. Woolwich Arsenal had its 
staff drastically and progressively reduced, in spite of the 
action of the Trade Unions, which urged that its magnifi- 
cent* equipment should, in the national interest, be ftilly 
utilised in producing goods such as locomotives and tele- 
phones which were admitted to be urgently required . 1 
A little later, the same method was applied to the Royal 
Dockyards, which ought clearly, from the time when 
►further naval construction became unnecessary, to have 
been fully employed in building national ships to mate up 
for some of the huge losses caused by the submarine cam- 
paign. In both tase* the cry against competition witl! 

1 Twelve lyonth? after the armistice, an order for locomotives 
was placed with*Woolwich Arsenal by the Government, as the 
feault of strong pressure from the Woolwich Shop Stewards' Com- 
mittee and the Labour^Palty in*Parliament. 
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pri^e enterprf^ was raised, and thousands of workers 
wefe thrust forth workless from ttie national establishments 
in order that not even tfi« slightest inconvenience mf£ht be 
caused to private capitalists in search of excessive profits. 

Even hioi^ startling was the policy adopted by the 
Government in relation to shipping. Control over private 
shipping practically cea c ed ta exist at the end of March 
* 19*9.. This was in itself remarkable enough, seeing that 
the world economic situation, then as muck as during the 
war, made an international system of rationing of foods 
and raw materials indispensable for lome time to come. 
But, in addition to relaxing control and abandoning it* 
altogether in the majority of cases, the Government in- 
sisted m divesting itself of the ships which it had caused 
to be built for the national use and«at the national expense, 
and handed over these ships to the private shipowners at 
a time when the shortage of shipping offered an unparal- 
leled opportunity for extortionate freight rates. The 
result was that, instead of falling, average freight r^tes 
rose steeply ; for a fall in the rates previously charged 
for \mcontrolled tonnage space was far more than tfffset 
by a steep rise in the rates for tonnage which was previously 
under control. As the shipping interests in this country, 
as elsewhere, are closely combined, the Government ob- 
viously played straight into the hands of a vast ancl danger- 
ous monopolistic interest. 

Indeed, this was everywhere the distinguishing feature 
of ^;he Government's policy in relation to reconstruction. 
Trhe war afforded an enormous oppc^tuiftty for the growth 
ofrcapitalistic combinati<^i, and there is no^doubt at all that 
during the years of war the extent of combination among 
firms in this country at least doubled. This meant a huge 
inci^as*, not Qjily in the econcknit, tut also in the political 
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powe;r of capitalism, and it is not too mucli to say that the 
tiew parliament elected «in 1918, and the Government 
itself, ^vere completely dominate^ by (he big vested in- 
terests. “ Big Business ” won all along the line,_ and the 
guiding hand of governmental reconstruction became the 
hand of massed capital. 

The slogan of the official policy was “ No interference 
with private enterprise,” which means “No interference 
with private profiteering.” Because “ Big Business ” was 
at the helm of State there must be no public competition 
with the private producer, even in the supplying of Govern- 
ment orders, and the State must strip itself naked of all 
its industrial capital and use the proceeds of its sale in 
order to “ fake ” a budget which would for the moment 
relieve the pressure of taxation on the rich. 

At the same time, the public began to hear now of 
pledges given to “ Big Business ” during the war — pledges 
not revealed at the time, and only becoming known when 
th$y fell due for fulfilment. During the General Election 
of 1918, Mr. Winston Churchill announced that the Govern- 
ment intended to nationalise the railways. Not long after 
the election was over, Lord Claud Hamilton announced 
th# previous existence of a pledge that the present system 
of railway control should continue for at least two years 
after the* final end of thawar, and the decision of the Govern- 
ment to adhere to that pledge. It was generally believed 
that the premature abandonment* of control over shipping 
and other industries and the evacuation of the national 
factories and shipyards were also due to pledges given 
in secret on the £rst institution o^control. Experimented 
vast social value, such as the Wool Control Board, were 
> ruthlessly sacrificed in the interest of private profiteering 
The urgent need fpr % tl#e development of *a co-ofdiijatec 
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systeiji of railway, road and canal transport was not* met, 
because pledges had been given to the railway companies ; 
and there are sinister rumours of other pledgas^no less 
disastrous, but still, to be revealed. 

Faced Vitljj the universal opposition of Labour to this 
policy*of national surrender to “ Big Business," the Gov- 
ernmenf attempted certain evasions. For instance, it 
attempted to give a large and liberal appearance to the 
alienation of the national* factories by throwing out the 
suggestion that some of them should be taken over by 
the Trade Unipns. It seemed at one* time possible, even 
in face of the huge difficulties involved, that a few experF 
meiils in democratic control of particular factories would 
be matfe by the co-operative movement and by one or 
twe progressive municipalities, if suitable factories could 
have been secured ; but the suggestion as a whole was 
preposterous, a9 Sir Eric Geddes must well have known 
when he made it. For, in the first place, some of the best 
factories had already been sold privately to capit^Jist 
firms, presumably under pledges given when they were first 
constructed. Secondly, what funds the Trade IMions 
have are subscribed for the provision of benefits, and 
cannot be used for investment in productive undertakings. 
Thirdly, a Trade Union, eveiyf it could establish the most 
efficient system of workshop management, would stand 
no chance under the conditions imposed by the capitalist 
system of success in the competitive market. It would 
not only be systematically undersold, even at a loss : it 
would be held up, or blackmailed, <or the raw materials, 
machinery, etc., which it # would have to procure from other 
private firms. Even progressive employers in the engineer- 
ing trades have sometimes found the difficulty of maiji- 
taiqing^a lo\^ cost of production m {ace of the .hostility 
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of the big combines ; and certainly these’ combines jvt>uld 
spare effort to crush out of existence a Trade Urtion 
competitor. Sir Eric Geddcc represented his offer of the 
national factories to the Trade Unions, as a concession to 
the workers’ demand for control of industry % but he must 
have known perfectly well that this demand is not lor the 
establishment of a few self-governing, profit-making Work- 
shops in the midst of a capitalist society, but for the g£adi.al 
extension of TVade Union control in industry as a whole, 
with a view to a complete change of system. 

The Labour Movftnent did what it could *to combat the 
reactionary policy of the Government. One of the Labour 
Party’s amendments to the Address on the opening of 
Parliament in February 1919 expressed " regret that there 
is no mention of any* proposals for the ships 4 factories, 
stores^ and other properties created or acquired by the 
State during the war being retained by the State and used 
to their full extent in civil industry in the interests of the 
community, and that there is no mention of any proposals 
for the acquisition by the State of the railways and canals 
and* mines of the United Kingdom.” The engineering 
Trade Unions protested strongly against the abandonment 
of*the national factories ; the railway Trade Unions, 
headed by the National Ujiion of Railwaymen, pressed 
for the nationalisation* of railways and canals ; and the 
Miners’ Federation asserted its absolute determination 
that the mines should in no case be allowed to revert to 
private control, and its demand that complete nation 
ownership should* be 2Lt once secured. These demands are 
more fully diseased in other chapters of this book. • 

The Government’s post-war industrial programme pre- 
sented no single satisfactory feature. In so far as it 
grappled with any, of the Argent economic.oroblems «con- 
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fronting the Qationj it did so from a purely capitalist pdint 
of viSw, and with a # complete discard for the lessofcs of 
war-time, experience. Its «ntite failure to confront the 
issues of thp day in the economic sphere was largely respon- 
sible for the outbreaks of industrial unrest, and is responsible 
to-day for the imminence of far more widespread disputes. 
Tt held up the progress of afiy kind of domestic re- 
construction, and ensured that, when “ reconstruction ” did 
begin, it should proceed along*! lie wrong lines. And, above 
all, in playing into the hands of “ Big Business/’ it was not 
really stabilising the economic system on a capitalist 
basis, but making certain a struggle of huge dimensions 
in the near future. 

The ca«e of the national factories, ships and ship- 
yards is impprtant, not only because of the hundreds of 
million pounds worth of public property involved, or ofahe 
disastrous effects of their sale or destruction both on 
unemployment and on international rationing and the 
international economic situation as a whole, but even mon? 
because it illustrates, so clearly that every one can sqp 
the point, the general drift of the Government's policy. 
For the sale of the national ships in particular there was 
no conceivable excuse except that private capitalism must* 
at all costs be preserved intack Every other argument 
pointed with the utmost possible cleaftiess to the need 4or 
their retention, and for the development, by means of the 
national shipyards, of a real national fleet wftich would 
both ensure the provisioning and re-equippjng of Europe, 
and prevent the growth of an extortionate monopoly 
among the private shipowniifg 41 community/# But in the 
Government's reckoning, the gospel of 44 profits first ” was 
triumphant ; to-morrow may come thg aftermath in the 
greatest industrial upheaval in our hfetory* 

3 
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II 

Trusts and fiiE Public 

Adam Smith once said that “ masters rtre always and t 
everywhere in a sort of tacit, but constant and uni- 
form, combination.” SiriCe his day combination among 
employers has become far stronger and more universal, 
and has extended its activities to include a far wider range 
of objects ; but it still preserves at least one feature of its 
earlier self — it is still largely tacit, or at least its workings 
are still largely hidden from the outer world. Thus, the 
Ministry of Labour begins its Directory of Employers’ 
Associations with a statement of the difficulty cf securing 
reliable information about their objects, and the Committee 
( n Trusts set up by the Ministry of Reconstruction obviously 
had great difficulty in getting at the facts, and felt even 
greater difficulty in putting before the world the facts which 
4t did secure. Indeed, there is a curious irony in the fact 
that, whereas the Committee’s Report insisted most 
strongly on the need for full publicity concerning the work- 
ing of trusts and combines, it constantly referred to " a 
^certain association,” and carefully refrained from giving 
namqs when particular deeds of darkness had to be re- 
corded. Most curious of all is the fact that the fullest 
and most circumstantial story given in the Rejx)rt was 
quoted from an American official document, and related to 
the operations of the “ Beef Trust,” which is mainly an 
American organisation. It would be interesting to know 
why the Cwnmittce was so«Toth to practise itseK that 
publicity which it recommended as the most effective 
method of dealing with the trust problem. 

Certainly it y&s not because of any dewbt in the minds of 
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the nfcjnbers as to«the wide prevalence and rapid exterfeion 
of iifdustrial combination^. The* Report fully recognised 
the fact # that British industries are now largely cortfrolled 
by associations and combines which, in one way or another, 
effectively eli minate or greatly reduce competition. It 
also laid the correct stress on the effect of war conditions 
in fostering and developing combination, and pointed out 
in effect that the war departments encouraged combination 
in order to make easier thd organisation ot the various 
trades for national production in war-time. The members 
of the Committee were also fully alive to the fact that 
these war-time developments would not, in most cases, be 
onl> temporary. Advisory committees established by a 
Ministry«have become trade associations on ceasing to 
function as # advisory committees : •methods adopted to 
apportion output in time of war have been applied t# the 
collective limitation of output in time of peace. 

It is to this fact of limitation or restriction of output, as 
one of the principal methods of trust activity, that the 
Committee, while it referred to it again and again, did not 
assign* anything like its due importance. Messrs. Hobson, 
Watkins and Webb, in their separate addendum to the 
Report, do indeed place this fact in the forefront ; but evefi 
they did not reveal its full implications The Report 
quotes the case of an association, “ covering 99 per ceni of 
the total British output of an important steel product,” 
which is based on the assigning to each firirf of a quota 
of ^h(fctotal output. If a firm produces morj than its quota, 
it pays £1 per ton in excess to the p&ol. # If it produces 
less,oit draws 10s. per ton from the pool. Ii* the words of 
the Report, “ one firm that had joined the Association had 
entirely ceased to manufacture from # that time, but had 
'ever si/ice continued to draw a h&ndsomek jncome from the 
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pooh.” Surely a more remarkable way* of creating h new 
capitalist rentier class was never conceived. The fifm in 
question draws its handsome Income not merely for no 
service to the community, but as a reward for, refraining 
from serving the community by useful production. Cer- . 
tainly no Trade Union or group of workmen was ever 
accused of conceiving so manifestly anti-social a form of 
restriction of output. .» y 

Yet the capitalist is prepared to produce a justification 
even for such forms of restriction. It is cheaper, he argues, 
to pension off an inefficient firm than to crush it out by com* 
petition. It is simpler, for the Association, to eliminate 
competition by buying it off than to destroy competitors 
by undercutting. It is not so clear where the public good 
enters into this calculation of cheapness. r 
Yet another nightmare is conjured up by the paragraph 
of the Report which opens with this encouraging sentence : 
“ There was a general agreement among representatives 
of Associations before us that one of the beneficial results 
of the formation of Associations sufficiently powerful to 
control and maintain prices in the Home market was c that it 
enabled British manufacturers to extend their output by 
Celling their products at a lower price, or even at a loss, in 
foreign markets.” The chairman of “a number of im- 
portant Associations'*” “ had no doubt at all that it would 
be a sound policy to sell in foreign markets at a lo£S.” In 
other word’s, it is necessary to have combinations in order 
to compel the British consumer to pay such high paces as 
will enable British capitalists to sell their goods dirt-cheap 
to foregin consumers. If this* is the theory of trade*held 
up before us, clearly it follows that the British consumer 
must retaliate by % encouraging the dumping of foreign 
products in thi$* courftry to the greatest* possible .extent. 
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If the»qpnciUsion i% absurd, does it not follow logically from 
the premisses ? 

This Government Report, • taken together tfip 1 its 
valuable* appendices for which the Committee timidly 
disclaimed' responsibility, proves clearly that price-fixing 
combinations of capitalists are now almost general through- 
out the major productive industries. The Government 
•Report , on Bank Amalgamations showed no less clearly 
that trust combinations are equally general fn the sphere 
of finance. They are extending rapidly even to those 
spheres of industry and commerce wlflch have hitherto 
been immune. In fact, it is safe to say that, so far as the 
major part of industry and commerce is concerned, 
the fixing of prices by home competition is already a thing 
of the past. But this is not because the community has 
decided that competition docs not work fairly, or bemuse 
it has devised a new method of securing justice between 
producer and consumer ; it is simply and solely because 
the capitalist interests have discovered, as sooner or latg: 
they were bound to discover, that combination pays better 
than (ftmpetition. Though the leaders of the big combiifh- 
tions claim that their combinations will not harm the con- 
sumer, it is clear that they regard the service of the com 
sumer and of the community, # as capitalism has always 
regarded it, as a mere by-product of pao fit-making. # 

What, then, are the suggestions put forward for coping 
with this vast menace of syndicated capitalism ? The 
Ministry of Reconstruction's Committee # on Trusts was 
not particularly helpful. It merely suggested the estab- 
lishment, under the Board of Trade, of machinery for the 
investigation of particular complaints of the activity of 
#u$ts, to be followed, where necessary, by State action, 
presumably through Parliamerft. • As JVlessrs. Hobson, 
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Watkins and Webb pointed out, this propo^il obviously 
falls i& short of what isoneccssary to safeguard the pfiiblic 
interest.’ Is the Board of Trad?, which has always taken 
up the standpoint of the capitalist producer, likely to prove 
an effective check upon forms of combination! which it has 
clearly shown that it approves ? Is Parliament, with the 
Board of Trade as its instrument, likely to prove more 
effective ? 1 

If these methods are certain to fail, how is the problem 
to be dealt with ? The plain fact, as America and other 
countries have already discovered, is that* if capitalism is 
allowed to remain in existence it is really impossible to 
dictate to it how it shall organise itself and what methods 
it shall pursue. Legislation did not make the conditions 
which created the ragime of free competition ; it only 
follqjved some distance behind, aiding and abetting the 
economic forces which it could not control. Similarly 
to-day the forces making for combination are too strong 
to be combated, and no power of Parliament will prevent 
combination from spreading through every industry in the 
country, save perhaps the smallest and most primitive. 
The only question is, Who is to wield the monopoly power 
tdiich comes of combination ? As long as private 
ownership remains in industry, so long, with or without 
St^te control, the consumer will be exploited, and the 
capitalist “producer" will continue to pocket an un- 
necessary surplus, which will be none the less robbery if 
a proportion of ,it is handed back to the workers wli£>m he 
employs. Thgre is no way out save by the rapid extension 
of public ownership and democratic development of 
industry. 1 

This was m some pleasure recognised by Messrs. Hobson, 
Watkins and Wqbb in ‘their addendum. 7»hey accordingly 
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levoted their attention not so much to the methods of ,per- 
iuading capitalist combines to tychavc themselves f as to 
suggesting a constructive alternative to capitalist com- 
rination. Where an industry has reached the stage at 
vhich effective “ trustification ” has become possible, 
.here is* at least a good prima facie case for supposing that 
t has reached the stage at whi^h public ownership can be 
ip{*lied. The Coal Industry Commission had before it 
lefinite suggestions for a . model structure and model 
methods of administration which could be applied to 
publicly owned industries so as to avoid bureaucracy and 
provide for the fullest cc -operation of the workers and the 
technical 'and professional staffs in control. Some appli- 
cations of this proposal to various industries are discussed 
in subsequent chapters. With the necessary changes such 
a model structure and form of organisation ought to be 
capable of being applied to any industry which has refched 
the stage of trustified administration. The workmen, at 
any rate, have been told again and again that the only 
hope for the restoration of British industry lies in tlie 
’immediate abandonment of all forms of restriction* on 
output. What is sauce for the goose is certainly sauce for 
the gander ; if it is wrong for workmen to restrict output, 
it can be no less wrong for employers to do so. Yet it is 
perfectly obvious that almost the £rst act of ninf out of 
every ten effective trade combinations is to take stepS for 
the collective restriction of output, and that no amount of 
State regulation can prevent trade combinations from pur- 
suing this course. The only escape from restriction of 
oitf put by both employer^ and workers liels in substituting 
a new motive in industry for the motive of profrt-making, 
and in securing the maximum output from Industry in the 
collective interest. That invoivqp fmblic ownership and 
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way pi escape from thq restriction and exploitations of 
the great trusts and combines which Have so consolidated 
their position during the war as to be impervious to any 
less ambitious challenge. 

Note. — This Chapter wa,s printed before the publication 
of the sensational series of Reports, dealing with prices and*’ 
profits in various industries, issued under the Profiteering 
Act. These Reports give, with a striking amount of detail, 
corroborative evidence for the conclusions reached in this 
Chapter. It should, however, be noted that, while the 
Profiteering Act has been useful in bringing some of the 
facts to light, it provides absolutely no means of ^topping 
profiteering or of deajjng with the profiteers. Despite the 
disclosures made in the Reports, profiteering continues 
unchecked, and the attitude of the Board of Trade still 
seems to indicate that it has no desire to deal with it 
effectively. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE GUILD SOLUTION 

The Guild Idea 

M OST people are aware that long ago, in the Middle 
Ages, industry was organised under a system which 
is" now called the Gild (or Guild) system. They 
knowthatfor several centuries this was the prevailingmethod 
of industrial organisation, and that it gradually decayed 
before the coming of modern industry, overwhelmed by 
the expansion of the market, by the substitution of new 
for old forms of production, by the growing importance 
of finance, and by the growth of national, as opposed to 
local, economic and social consciousness. The old Gi^jld 
system was essentially a local^system, and for most people 
that it is a sufficient reason for di^nissing it as ifrelevant 
to present-day industrial problems. 

The* old localised market, the “ town -economy ” of which 
the # indust rial historians tell us, is indeed gone for ever, 
though it may be hoped that we shall Some day recover 
the finer qualities which belong to craftsmanship and small- 
scale production. But, even if we accept, for <*ur time at 
least, the existence of national and international economy,, 
vdfch^ their concomitants the wtrld Market and large-scale 
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production, there may still be mucfi which we can learn 
from tt|£ guilds of the Middle Ages. For in the grea\ days 
of the guilds, the ordinary, man did Achieve a position 
which he has never occupied in modern industry— a self- 
government and a control of his own working life which 
are of the essence of human freedom. * 

Modem industry is built yp on a denial — a denial to the 
mass of the workers of the attributes of humanity. In the * 
factory of to-day, the workman counts not as a man, but 
as an employee ; not as a human being, but as the material 
embodiment of s(* much labour power. He sells his 
labour in a “ labour market,” and in that market an 
employer or the management of a company buys just 
that quantity of labour power which can be used^for the 
realisation of a profit. The employer or the firm buys 
labour power just as it buys electrical power or Machinery, 
and j\ist as an ordinary purchaser buys a pound of tea or 
a cake of soap. In short, under modern industrial condi- 
tions labour is treated as a “ commodity/' and is bought 
fo? 1 the purpose of realising a profit. 

Vast consequences flow from this way of treating the 
worker. Because, in the factory, the worker is present 
not as a human being, but merely as so much embodied 
labour power, the worker is not regarded as having any 
right td share in the ^control of the factory in which he 
works. He is there to behave not as a man, but as labour 
power, to be moved about and used and to have his nlotions 
directed at will by those who have purchased his labour. 
According to thfc theory of modern industry, not onl$ 
does the factory* belong to the employer to do with it wjjat 
he will: , the* workman also belongs to the employer 
, during the hohrs for which his labour has been bought. 

Of course, things tlo.ni't work out quite like this in 
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practice. In the, bad days of the industrial revolution 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries* when 
the workers were for the # most part half-starvedf helpless 
and unorganised, the theory and the practice did almost 
completely coincide, as they still coincide -in the case of 
the sweated workers in this country or of the downtrodden 
employees in the mills of India or Japan. But even in 
these .cases the harmony of theory and practice has been 
on occasion rudely broken*; the workers *have rebelled 
against the conditions ot their wage-slavery, and there 
have been strikes and riots, usually* without conscious 
purpose or final success. In the civilised countries, the 
woikers liave gradually organised in Trade Unions, and 
as they* have grown stronger the gulf between theory and 
practice has widened. The reeal^trance of labour has 
become more marked and more frequent, and employers 
have been compelled to bargain collectively with their 
workers, and to admit their possession not merely of certain 
human rights, but even of a certain title to a small share 
in industrial control — usually in the form of certain re- 
strictions imposed by the Trade Unions on the way in 
which the factories are run. This has meant a growing 
difficulty in administering industry under the existing 
system, until unrest has ri^en to such proportions as 
to threaten the stability of the system itself. We # are now 
not far off the position when the workers will refuse any 
longer to be treated as labour power, and whep their refusal 
wil^ compel a complete reconsideration^ of the principles 
and the practice of the industrial systenf. 

•The growing divergence of theory and practice can have 
only one end. It is impossible, in view of the present 
strength and consciousness of Labour, tha! our industrial 
practice should ever again b6 harmonised with the old 
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theory. .It remains, therefore, that we should remodel 
our tl^ory, and make our practice consistent with that 
new theory. 

What is this new theory to be ? It is here that the 
mediaeval guilds can teach us useful lessors. 'For the 
only way out of our present impasse is to get back to a 
position in which every wqrkman can feel that he has a 
real share in controlling the conditions of his life ac?id 
work. We miast reconstruct our industry on a democratic 
basis, and that basis can be only the control of industry 
by the whole body g* persons who are engaged in it, whether 
they work by hand or by brain. In short, the solution 
lies in industrial democracy. 

This democracy must be in many ways very different 
from the democracy which existed in the mediaeval guilds, 
until the rise of inequalities in wealth made tliem plunge 
into oligarchy and finally chaos and dissolution. The 
mediaeval guilds were local, confined to a particular town 
and its environs : our modem Guilds must be national 
and even, in many respects, international and world-wide. 
While preserving in them local freedom and local initiative, 
we must co-ordinate them on the same scale as the market 
must be co-ordinated. The epoch of world-commerce 
calls for national and international Guilds. 

There v will be a second difference hardly less important. 
The taediaeval guilds were made up of master-craftesmen-, 
with their journeymen and apprentices who could 1 hope 
one day to be masters, working in independence in sepajate 
workshops under Conditions laid down by the guild. The* 
modem Guild will be made up, ii\,our time at least, of huge 
factories ic wfiich democratic control will have to be 
established and safeguarded by far more formal methods 
than were necessary ift t^he* small workshop of the Middle 
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Age?. . Mc^over* our modem industries are so .intercon- 
nected and so bound up. one with another, and e«#nomic 
and political considerations* are so intertwirffe^, that 
modem Guilds will have to be far more closely related 
to the comrfhmity as a whole than were the mediaeval 
guilds* which, it is true, were often most intimately 
related to the mediaeval municipality. 

^But, with all these points of difference, the resemblance 
will be far more essential. .Modern, like mediaeval guilds, 
will be dominated by the idea of social service — an idea 
which has almost vanished from the organisation of industry 
in modem times. They will bring back the direct control 
of ihe producer over his work, and will give him the sense, 
which hardly any one can have in industry nowadays, of 
working for the community. That, Guildsmen believe, is 
the secret of getting good work well and truly done.^ 

If we set this ideal of National Guilds before us, how 
can we set about its realisation. It is made necessary 
and possible by the emergence and power of Trade Unionisjn, 
and Trade Unionism is the principal instrument by means 
of vftnch it must be brought about. The growing strength 
of Trade Unionism is beginning to make impossible the 
continuance of industry under the old conditions : th#re 
is no remedy but in making, Trade Unionism itself the 
nucleus of a new industrial order, e Our problem, theji, is 
that of turning Trade Unions into National Guilds. 

Trade Unions to-day consist principally* though not 
^exclusively, of manual workers. But clearly a National 
Guild must include all workers, whether ^they work with 
their hands or with their- heads, who are essential to the 
efficient conduct of industry. Trade Unionism must there- 
fore be widened so as to include the salariat . This is already 
comyig aboi£, On the railways, in $ie shipyard and 
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engineering shops and in other industries the sal^rrat is 
alread$vorganising, and i$ showing an increasing tenduncy 
to link tip with the manus 1 workers.' As the power of 
Trade Unionism grows still greater, this tendency will 
become more and more manifest. One part dL c the building 
of National Guilds is the absorption of the salariht into 
the Trade Union movement. Another part, on which I 
have no space here to dwell, is the reorganisation of .Trftde * 
Unionism on industrial lines. • 

As these processes go on, the Trade Unions will continue 
their steady encroachment in the sphere of industrial 
control. The divergence between the theory and practice 
of capitalist industry will become wider and wider, and it 
may be that we shall find ourselves at last with a practice 
fitting the new theory achieved without any abrupt or 
violent transition at all. 

What form will this gradual encroachment take ? 
First, I think, the form which it is now manifestly taking 
in some of the principal industries. The workers will 
create strong organisations of their own in the workshops 
and factories (shop stewards’ committees, works committees 
and so on), and will then demand for these organisations 
positive functions and powers in the control of industry. 
At the same time, especially in services which are State 
owned and administered, the Trade Unions will demand a 
share in control nationally as well as locally. In every 
direction, tlje workers through their organisations will 
gradually demand and secure as much control as they are 
at present able to^exef cise. And not merely will the appetite 
*or control grow as it feeds : *the competence and the 
x>wer to control will grow with it, till by a series of stages 
he functions of industrial management are gradually 
,rans(erred to the worked’ organisations, which wjjl by 
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that type h^ve come to include the whole effective personnel 
of iftdustry. # • •• 

This is one side, and ijie fnost important sidl, # of the 
dgvelopmeitf. But at the same time, the dcmocratisation 
of industry^will be accompanied by a similar gradual 
democfatisation of Society as a whole. The State will 
be driven more and mor^ to*assume the ownership and 
cdhtrgl of industry, and every step which it takes in 
this direction will make mere important tl?e existence of 
real and effective democratic control over politics. The 
National Guildsman believes that incflistry ought to be 
controlled by the workers engaged in it ; but he believes 
also that industry ought to be communally owned, and that 
popular control must be established over the political, 
as well as # over the economic machinery of Society. I 
have not here the space to deal with this side (£ the 
problem fully : I can only say that guildsmen believe 
that it is impossible to have a really democratic political 
system while the economic system remains undemocratic 
and continues to be based on the denial of the humanity 
of labour. And, on the other hand, the democratisatior 
of the industrial system will make possible a parallel 
democratisation of the political machine. The key«tc 
political and individual, as v^ll as to industrial, Jxeedon 
lies in the control of industry, and it is for this reasonjthai 
the industrial problem occupies its paramount positioi 
among social questions. The Guild system, I believe 
^funyshes the best possible solution of the social problem 
because it carries with it the best feconpiliation for ou 
time of the principles of freedom and o^der — principle 
apparently in conflict, which must be reconciled in an; 
system which is to satisfy our moral ^striving after persona 
freedom andxo-o Deration one $ith another. • 
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The National Guilds Movement 

The objects of the National Guilds movement, as defined 
in the constitution of the National Guilds Leagfie, are 
" the abolition of the wage 1 system, and the establishment 
by' the workers of self-government in industry through a 
democratic system of Notional Guilds working in conjunc- 
tion with a democratic State.” The leading ideas of the 
movement are thefefore those of democratic organisation 
and self-government in the industrial sphere. National 
Guildsmen look forward to the time when the various in- 
dustries and services will be administered each by its Guild, 
or association organised for common service aqd including 
the ydiole necessary personnel of the industry concerned. 

This movement is only a few years old ; but it has made 
considerable headway not only among the manual workers, 
but to almost an equal extent among many classes of 
professional and technical workers. By Marxian Indus- 
trial Unionists and others of the extreme left wing of 
Labour, it has sometimes been denounced as a bourgeois 
movement of counter-revolutionary tendency. This 
criticise comes principally from those who refuse to 
recqgnise the import&nce of technical and professional 
elements in the industrial system, or hold that the existing 
technicians and professionals are " adherents of capital- 
ism,” and that it is necessary to make a clean sweep of, 
them in prepaifatioif for a new order ushered in by a 
purely manuakworkers’ dictatorship. “ 

Guildsnfen Jiave hitherto differed widely in their outlook 
J on the social and economic question as a whole. Faith in 
National Guilds a forfn of economic organisation is 
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compatible with n^ny degrees of evolutionary or,revelu- 
t ionary opinion. There are all sorts among GuiWtmen 
from the extreme right which looks to a gradual c&yelop- 
ment of 'Guilds, perhaps in some cases with the consent 
of 'some o'f Tie more open-minded employers, to the' 
left whitli corresponds closuy in method and outlook to 
the Marxian Industrial Unionists. Recently, the differ- 
ences have shown a tendency to come to a head, and 
the continuance of both extremes in thg League is 
doubtful. 

It will be easier to explain the present orientation of 
the National Guilds movement if wc begin with a short 
account of its origin and development. It has only 
gradually^ attained to its present scope and character, 
and a number of different and ev(yi diverse influences 
have contributed to its formation. Its earliest manifesta- 
tion is attributable to Mr. Arthur J. Penty, whose book 
on The Restoration of the Gild System was published in 
England in 1906. About the same time, Mr. A. R. Orage* 
then as now editor of the New Age, contributed to the* 
Fortnightly Review an article on the same subject. Mt. 
Orage was, and has remained, in close touch with Mr. 
Penty ; but in his hands the Guild doctrine soon bega* 
to follow a new line of development. In 1908, Mr. S. G. 
Hob9on became associated with Mr., Orage on the* Nqv 
Age. Shortly after this, the series of articles, most of 
wlfich were subsequently reprinted in the book National 
Guilds^ an Enquiry into the Wage-System and the Way 
Out, began to appear. This series of aftiicfef, which were 
written by Mr. Hobson with the collaboration of Mr. 
P ra § e i gave the National Guilds movement aMefinite 
shape, and made it for the first time a practical and con- 
structive force. * 
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<Tho essential feature introduced by Messrs. Hobson 
and* Orage — the feature which gave the isfational cGuilds 
movement its characteristic turn'— was the definite 
association of the idea of industrial self-government with 
the existing structure of the British Tra<£e Union move- 
ment, and the definite attempt to formulate a proposal 
for the conversion of Trade Unions into Guilds, that is, 
of protective organisations of wage or salary^ ekrnels 
into managing and controlling organisations, including 
the whole necessary personnel of industry. I do not 
mean that the fall implications of this association of ideas 
were at this stage completely thought out, and still less 
that the practical steps necessary for the accomplishment 
of the change were clearly proposed : I meai^ only that 
the vital idea of Rational Guilds appeared for the first 
tjme, and that the way was thus made clear for further 
development. 

Indeed, at this stage the appeal of the National Guilds 
idea was almost purely intellectual. No propaganda was 
proceeding outside the columns of the New Age, and the 
circulation of that journal was almost wholly confined 
to a section of the “ intelligentsia." The great bulk of the 
Socialist and Trade Union movements remained unaffected ; 
only in the University Socialist Societies and among 
giidclle-class Socialists and professionals did the idea 
make any progress. It had its partisans among the 
younger jnembers of the Fabian Society ; but the great 
bulk of that Society, and practically all the official leaders 
of the Labour and Socialist movement, were at this time 
definitely hostile. v c 

In the industrial Labour movement as a whole, the 6 
period of which I am speaking was one of great and growing 
unrest. From f 1910 *on wards to the outbreak of tiie war 
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unrest %ew Readily and many great strikes tool? plafte, 
including the great jailway and transport strikes 0^911 
and the mining strike of 1912.* This spirit of unrest led 
to ^ferment*/ ideas in the Labour world. Before 1910 
the Socialist Labour Party and the Industrial Workers 
of Great Britain (offshoots of the American S.L.P. and the 
De Leonite I.W.W.) had been “active in Scotland and 
some' districts of the North of England ; but the atmo- 
sphere was unfavourable, and they made little progress. 
From 1911 onwards the conditions were far more favour- 
able ; but the leadership of the left wing passed for the 
time rather to movements under the influence of French 
Syndicalist ideas. The Industrial Syndicalist Education 
League, led by Mr. Tom Mann, had a considerable transient 
success, and closely related to it were *he various Amalga- 
mation Committees and other “ rebel ” bodies which ire 
the ancestors of the “ rank and file " movements of to-day. 
In South Wales, the Marxians, through the Industrial 
Democracy League and the Miners’ Unofficial Reform* 
Committee, gained ground considerably, while the founda- 
tion of the Central Labour College and the Plebs League 
gave them a means of propaganda on a national scale. 
Only at a later period, from 1916 onwards, did the big # 
growth of the (Marxian) Socialist Labour Party begin* 

I was a regular reader of the New* Age from 1906 on- 
wards, and followed with keen interest the successive 
developments of the Guild idea. I was not,* however, 
a l this*stage definitely a Guildsman, both because I then 
dishked the name and because the movement seemed to 
have* too little touch with industrial realitie*. In 1912 
and 1913 I was working on my first industrial book, The 
World of Labour , studying the development of the Labour 
movement in various countries, arid more especially 0 of 
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Syndicalism in France and of its relation tc* Brit$i Trade 
Unfdnism. When my<book was published in 1913? I still 
did mot call myself a Giflldspian, though I was fully con- 
scious of my close affinity to the New Age./'kt the begin- 
ning of 1914 I definitely began to call myself aGuildsman, 
and with Mr. W. Mellor, the first General Secretary of 
the National Guilds League, begun to develop Guild 
ideas by regular articles in the Daily Herald. Our Object 
in these articles was at the* same time to popularise Guild 
propaganda and to bring it into the closest possible relation 
to the everyday work of the Trade Union movement. 
Towards the end of 1914, despite the outbreak of war, 
we felt that the time was ripe for a further development, 
and a small private conference was held in December at 
Storrington in Sussex, at which a long statement was drawn 
up formulating our unanimous conclusions on the theory 
of National Guilds and the steps necessary for their attain- 
ment. This conference was followed a month or two 
later by a second conference at Oxford, where it was 
definitely decided to proceed to the formation of a pro- 
pagandist organisation for spreading the Guild idea. A 
third and considerably larger conference was held in 
London at Easter 1915, and at this conference the 
National Guilds League .was definitely founded. 

«. Since that time tt the spread of the Guild idea has been 
rapid, both in the Trade Union world and among Socialists, 
and also* among the professional classes. The National 
Guilds League has directed its principal prqpaganda 
towards the Trade Union world ; but everywhere its 
groups indude not only Ttade Unionists but also pro- 
fessional t men, teachers, journalists and even a few 
employers. It h?s never been, and has never sought to 
be, a large organisation. It has concentrated its propflt- 
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ganda Jork entirely upon the question of industry apd 
professional self-government, and^its aim has bee* to 
enrol persons willing to work for* the Guild idea witfra full 
understanding ot its principle. Its effectiveness has 
therefore been’ out of all proportion to its numerical ■ 
strength * the influence of tne National Guilds League 
has spread far and wide, while* its actual membership 
Still Terrains at a few hundreds. It has the advantage 
of possessing .among its members a considerable proportion 
of iairly well known writers, and in consequence it is 
enabled to spread its propaganda over a v?ide field. 

A few instances will serve to explain the extent and 
character ot this influence. The Secretary of the Miners' 
Federation of Great Britain, Mr. Frank H. Hodges, is a 
Guildsman. Before succeeding to tys present position 
he moved at" the 1918 Miners’ Conference a resolution 
calling for the redrafting of the Mines Nationalisation 
Bill on Guild lines. This was carried, and the miners 
proceeded to redraft their Bill accordingly. Early in^ 
1919 they were called upon to lay their proposals before 
the Co&l Commission. Their principal witness was Mr. W. 
Straker, another Guildsman, Secretary of the Northumber- 
land Miners' Association, who presented before the Com- # 
mission a scheme for Guild cony*ol. Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
yet another Guildsman, was a member of the Coal tom- 
mission, together with Mr. Hodges. Thus, while there 
are comparatively few actual miner members of the 
National Guilds League, the policy of the League has 
to a great extent secured the support: cff the Miners' 
■Federation. • 

the same is the case with the railwaymen. The pro- 
grammes both of the National Union of Railwaymen and 
of the Railway Clerks' Association cfoselv in conformity 
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with tjje proposals of the National Guilds ( Leagi^, both 
alikfcf.aiming at the immediate national ownership of the 
industry and at the establishment of a system of joint 
control by the Trade Unions and the Sta The pro- 
grammes of the Post Office Trade Unions are even more 
closely allied to National Guilds, and in this Case also 
there is a close personal association between the two 
movements. „ * 

A somewhat different instance is that of the National 
Union of Teachers, which in 1919 carried at its Annual 
Conference a National Guild amendment, moved by Mr. W. 
W.Hill, an active Guildsman, by an overwhelming majority. 
In yet another sphere, the Annual Conference of the 
Independent Labour Party in the same yeaivedefined 
its objects so as to tying them into conformity with Guild 
ideas. 

T)f course, it must not be imagined that the majority of 
British workers, manual or professional, are National 
Guildsmen, or have even heard of National Guilds. The 
success of Guild propaganda comes largely from the fact 
that it is working “ with the grain," and that circumstances 
are forcing the industries of Great Britain in the direction 
of Guild organisation. The conscious Guildsman is still a 
rarity ; but with or wittyout Guildsmen, the Guild idea 
continues to make headway in both theory and practice. 


Ill 

< Guild Principles 

c 

c* 

The Guild Socialist movement has already created a 
considerable literature, and books exist upon many differ- 
ent^ aspects of jjuiid propaganda and Guild ideas, ^ It is 
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•difficulf* if not impossible, to give m a few pages any 
cohere! idea even of its general principles and pqjjcy ; 
for Guildsmen have* always be%n exceedingly anxious to 
avoid an *cx'*eme dogmatism in the formulation of their 
programmes'. They do not pretend to believe that a 
Guild Society, exactly as they imagine it, will ever exist, 
or that they can prophesy the future of social organisation 
"except in the most general terms. When, therefore, they 
deal in details and sketch out a possible organisation of 
Guild Society, it is always a possible, and not the only 
possible, structure which they have in *nind. They are 
prepared to be as sure and definite about general principles 
as men have a right to be about anything ; they arc 
prepared # to make definite proposals and suggestions for 
immediate adoption ; but when they go beyond that, they 
do so tentatively and with the full consciousness of probable 
error. •• 

With this warning, let me attempt a very brief summary 
of Guild principles and attitude as I myself envisage them. 
The central Guild doctrine, as it appears to me, is that th£ 
various industri* 9 and services ought to be democratically 
administered by those who work in them. It is, in fact, 
an attempt to apply to the industrial sphere the principles 
of democracy and self-government which, in theory a! 
least, are accepted as applying in tjje sphere of political 
government. • 

Guildsmen begin with an analysis of the existing in- 
dustrial system from the standpoint of the wage-worker, 
fheir initial dogma is that the labour of* a human being 
isj?ot a commodity or article of commerce* and that the 
present wage-system, in treating labour as l commodity, 
is guilty of a violation of human justice and of human needs. 
Guildsmen point out (in common, wfth Marx and many 
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othpr writers) that t\ie theory of the wage-system^s that 
the ^prker sells his labour power in return for, a wage, 
and in «so doing surrender* all claim not only to the pro- 
duct of his labour, but also to the control o^che manner 
in which his labour is used. It is true that this theory is 
not fully realised in fact, because the collective intervention 
of Trade Unions in industrial affairs does give the workers, 
in varying degrees, a considerable control over the planner* 
in which their labour is used- This control, however, is 
purely negative : it amounts at most to a veto upon the 
employers’ proposals for the use of labour, and not to any 
positive control by the workers over the conditions of their 
industry. It therefore necessarily tends to be restrictive 
rather than directive in its operation. r 

This system, and ^ndeed the whole existing industrial 
order, rests upon the willingness of the workers, or the 
corflpulsion upon the workers, to go on working for a wage. 
As soon as the workers refuse to work for wages, and 
are strong enough to implement their refusal, the wage- 
system necessarily collapses. The vulnerable point of the 
capitalist system is therefore to be found in its dependence 
upon the acquiescence of Labour. The “ way-out ” of 
the wage-system, in the view of the National Guilds writers, 
lies, then, in a refusal by the workers to work for wages. 
This ifnplies a growth in power and consciousness on the 
pah of Labour, and a transference of the “ control of 
labour " from the employers to the Trade Unions. Guilds- 
men therefore work for a monopoly of labour anjl the 
creation of a blackleg-proof Trade Union organisation, 
both by a widening of Trade ‘Union membership amorg 
the manual workers, and by a progressive inclusion in the 
Trade Union!* of the workers concerned in management, 
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Th^, problem, however, is not merely one of ^vidsning 
Trade Union membership : it alsq involves a reorganisation 
of Trade Union structure^ and policy. Guildsm£n # desire 
that Trade Unions should direct their policy expressly to 
the securing of control over industry through the control 
of Labmir. They envisage the strategy of Trade Unionism 
as a constant encroachment upon the sphere of control 
at % pre§ent occupied by the employer or his representatives. 
Two instances will serve to. indicate the general lines of 
this policy. In the first place, foremen and other, super- 
visors are at present appointed and paid by the employer, 
and are often compelled to resign Trade Union membership, 
or at least active membership, on their appointment. 
Guildsnym desire that foremen and other direct super- 
visors of labour should be chosen (subject to qualifications 
for the pos*t) by the workers, and that they should be 
members of the Trade Unions including these workers. 
Moreover, Guildsmen desire that such supervisors should 
be paid by the Union and not by the employer. Indee£, 
they desire that all workers should be in this position, the 
Union making a collective contract with the employer »f or 
the whole of the labour employed, and then paying the 
various individuals, including the supervisors, out of ttye 
sum received. This might operate either under a time- 
work, or under a collective piece-worjv system. 

Secondly, Guildsmen lay great stress upon the develop- 
ment of workshop organisation as an integral part of 
Trade Union machinery. They see in the shop steward 
„ and ‘the Trade Union Works Committee* the germ of an 
wifl t g anisation capable of assuming control of yie productive 
processes in the workshop. They have therefore devoted 
considerable attention to the growth of this movement, 
and have endeavoured to brii%,out yje importanpe of 
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giving to^ it, as far as possible, a c6nstrjictive c chanfeter. 
At th»-same time, they ^havc urged the imports/ic^ of 
giving t& workshop machinery a grcateY recognition and 
a more assured place in Trade Union organisation. In 
particular, they have emphasised the need for using work- 
shop machinery as a means of fitting the Trade Unions for 
assuming the function of industrial management. 

Of course, the greatest barrier to development on the 
lines suggested above is recognised by Guildsmen as lying 
in the present chaotic and sectional organisation of British 
Trade Unionism. « They therefore advocate Industrial 
Unionism and the systematic amalgamation of Trade 
Unions on industrial lines. They recognise tfiat it is 
impossible for the workers to assume any considerable 
measure of control wl^’le they are divided among a large 
number of sectional, and often competing or overlapping, 
Unions, so that in any particular establishment the workers 
employed often belong to as many as. a dozen separate 
societies and sometimes to far more. A real policy of 
control clearly implies the unification of forces, and Guilds- 
men have therefore been prominent in the movement for 
amalgamation, and also for the organisation of the salariat 
in # Trade Unions and, wherever possible, their fusion in 
one Society with the manual # workers. 

Some* of the measvres suggested above are directed 
primarily to the assumption of control in cases in which 
industries continue to be privately owned. Guildsmen, 
however, are opposed to private ownership of industry, 
and strongly ii^ TavtfUr of public ownership. Of course, 
this does not ipean that they desire to see industry bureau 
cratically administered by State departments. They aim 
at the control of industry by National Guilds including 
the whole persoipjel of. the industry. But J: hey do not 
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desirl v thc ownership of any industry by the workers em- 
ployed N 4n it. Their aim is to gstablish industriaMemo- 
cracy by placing the administration in the hands. of the 
workers, l&t at.the same time to eliminate profit by placing 
the ownership in the hands of the public. Thus the workers 
in a Ghiild will not be working for profit : the prices of 
their commodities and indirectly at least the level of their 
remuneration will be subject to a considerable measure of 
public control. The Guild, system is on<? of industrial 
partnership between the workers and the public? and is 
thereby sharply distinguished from the proposals popularly 
described as “ Syndicalist.” 

Immediately, Guildsmen press for the nationalisation or 
municipalisation of the ownership of every industry or 
service which can be regarded as rij^ for public ownership, 
and especially of such great public se vices as qjiines, 
railways and other transport, shipbuilding and electricity. 
At the same time, in connection with any such measure 
of nationalisation, they aim at the immediate establish- 
ment of a form of workers’ control, in order that the workers 
may at once assume the fullest share in the administrartion 
that is immediately practicable. Suggestions based upon 
this policy, as applied to some of the principal industrjgs 
and services, are embodied jn the subsequent chapters 
of this book. Their adoption woukl not, of course, njean 
the setting up of National Guilds ; but it would be a long 
step towards their creation. . 

I turn now to some of the more theoretical aspects of the 
National Guilds system. As I exp!ain£(J at the outset, 
Afee governing idea of National Guilds is th^t of industrial 
self-government and democracy. Guildsmen -hold that 
democratic principles are fully as applicable to industry 
as tq politics : indeed, they feel that political institutions 
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can nevei^ be really or lully democratic *unles^ the** are 
based orfi democratic institutions in the economic /phere. 
Their pohtention is that true democracy muse really 
be functional democracy, in the sense that a democratic 
Commonwealth can only be based on the democratic 
organisation of all its parts. From the standpoint of 
the individual citizen this means that he should be self- 
governing in relation to the various functions which he 
performs — self-governing in his economic life as a pro- 
ducer or<as a Tenderer of service to the community as well 
as in his capacity Ks a consumer or as a member of a 
national or local authority or of any other functional body. 

I am fully conscious that this is a very inadequate ex- 
planation indeed ; but here I can hardly hope to cjo more 
than hint at the principles involved. For this book is not 
an account of National Guilds, but an attempt to apply 
Guild Socialist principles to the present economic situation. 
Perhaps I can make the point contained in the last para- 
graph, at least in those respect in which it is most directly 
relevant, clearer by putting it in another way. Industry 
and ‘politics are at present mixed up together in a single 
great confusion. This is harmful to industry, to which 
pojitical interference is at best a necessary evil ; and it is 
no less harmful to politics, v^hich are constantly perverted 
fronj their true function by the intrusion of industrial con- 
siderations. Only by making each self-governing in its 
own sphere, t while providing for their co-ordination in 
Society as a whole, can we hope to bring order out of c^aos. 
Such a system of t functional self-government is what Guilds- 
men seek. the .same tim6, they seek not merely 
autonomy in industry, but also democracy ; for, as long as 
there exist separate industrial classes whose interests in 
industry are oppp^ed, s?ll -government, in the sens£ of 
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auttf'omy* alone* will not work. A necessary^ basis for 
fuifcti\ial self-government is £n approximate (ftsonomic 
equality*; for where warring classes exist the/ ydll not 
rqspect t\le territory of a separate function. Economic 
conflicts will overflow into the political field, and political 
conflicts in+o the economic field. Democratic self-govem- 
^pent in industry and elsewhere, is therefore the key to the 
successful functioning of Society as an expression of the wills 
of its members. 



CHAPTER V 
COAL 
I 

The Coal Commission 

C OAL is the key industry of Great Britain in more 
senses than one*, It forms the basis of production 
^ at home and of the export trade ; but it is even 
more important at the present time as the centre of the 
Labour struggle. The controversy which is now in progress 
ip connection with the mining industry is in reality a con- 
troversy over the whole future basis of British industry. 
The point at issue is not only whether the coal mines are 
to be nationalised or not, but whether the principles of 
national ownership and democratic control are to be 
accepted as the principles wjiich are applicable to the vital 
industries and services as a whole. That is why, although 
the immediate issue affects primarily the coal industry, 
the whole forces of both Capitalism and Labour are being 
gradually drawn into the conflict. 4 

At the beginflihg of the year 1919, a serious crisis arose 
in the mining industry. The mihers, who had been conte*k 
during the war to wait for a more propitious time for 
» advancing ttieir demands, launched their National Pro- 
gramme, which i^luded* diaims not only for reduced Jiours 
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and Hs[her t'vages? but*also for the national ownership and 
deiuoci tyc control # of the/nining jndustry. For soiffe time, 
a national mining strike 4 seeifled to be imminent, and the 
state of "feeling in the country was at the time 9uch that a 
strike of the miners might well have precipitated a general 
crisis £nd resulted in something like a general strike. 
{ji these circumstances, the Government, while declaring 
publicly that it would never yield to industrial pressure, 
was exceedingly anxious to avert the strike, and proposed 
a Royal Commission with powers to investigate and report 
upon not only hours and wages, but the whole question of 
the future ownership and control of the mining industry. 
The miners at first were reluctant to fall in with this 
scheme* They only did so when they were assured^that, 
apart from the Chairman, half the numbers of the Commis- 
sion would be definitely Labour men, appointed or approved 
by the Miners' Federation. Mr. Justice Sankey was ap- 
pointed Chairman ; with him were three coal-owners, three 
other employers, three miners and three “ Labour intel- 
lectuals,” Messrs. Webb and Tawney, and Sir Leo Money. 
The Commission sat in public, and its proceedings tfere 
reported in the Press. The evidence given, with its widely 
astonishing revelations of the wastefulness and inefficiency 
of the system of private o worship, caused a serration, 
and did a great deal to convince th* public of the justice 
of the miners’ claims. Two sets of Reports were issued, 
the first dealing with hours and wages, and th<*second with 
nationalisation. In the case of hours and wages, the 
Government at once acted on the Report signed by the 
Chairman and the three employers .who were not coal- 
owners, and gave the miners concessions which Vere sub- 
stantial, although they still left a grejt deal to be desired. 
The fyial Regorts were four in nfimber. .Jhe whole of the 
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members of the Commission prondunced in favour. Of the 
nationalisation of mining royalties, and the Government 
subsequently announced their intention of gr'ing effect 
to this policy. Apart from this, the three coal-owners and 
two other employers signed a report which advocated the 
retention of the present system without any important 
change. On the question- of control, the horizon of these 
employers appeared to be limited to the proposals of the 
Whitley Report. One Commissioner, Sir Arthur Duckham, 
favoured compulsory trustification of the coal industry, 
under private ownership, but with a limited participation 
by the workers in the control qf the trusts. The Chairman 
pronounced for national ownership with a small element 
of workers’ control, and the six Labour members fo;r national 
ownership with a much fuller element qf control by the 
workers. 

The Coal Industry Commission thus resulted in a pro- 
nouncement by a majority of the 'members, including 
,the eminent lawyer who was Chairman, in favour of the 
nationalisation of coal mines and also of the concession to 
the workers of a share in control. As soon as it became clear 
that the volume and cumulative effect of the evidence in 
favour of nationalisation could not be ignored— that is, 
long before the Commission had issued its Reports— the 
cqj)italist interests d^ectly affected determined to exert all 
their strength in opposition. A temporary propagandist 
body, the ( Coal Association, was called into being, and 
received warm support from capitalists in other industries, 
especially amqng tllte iron and steel, engineering and ship- 
building magnates., Mr. Balfbur, a member of the Co car 
mission, ‘suddenly changed his mind. Having signed the 
Chairman’s Interim Report in favour of either nation- 
alisation or unification/ he became convinced that the 
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preseU system rflust be maintained at all co$tj/and 
join&i \ fcllow-Qtnployers in «their final Report. Sir 
Allan Sm^Ji, the chairman of the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation, together with the cleverest of the mine-owners'* 
leaders. Sir Adam Nimmo, was put on to the Commission 
after th£ first stage of the inquiry, and it became clear 
ttyit there would be no compromise on the employers’ side. 

At the same time, the Coal Association Jaunchcd its 
propagandist campaign. Pamphlets, at most unremuner- 
ativcly low prices, were issued, and werg eagerly pushed 
by the big railway bookstalls which, in this country as 
elsewhere, m show a marked preference for the literature of 
reaction. In these pamplilets it was pointed out most 
clearly, tkat the arguments in favour of nationalising the 
mines were for the most part equally applicable to other 
basic industries, and that the whole structure of capitalist 
industrialism was menaced by the threat to the “ key ” 
industry of mining. Pamphlets, however, do not, as a 
rule, reach a very wide circle, and at the same time an enor- # 
mous Press campaign was undertaken. Space was bougjit 
at high rates throughout the provincial newspapers, and a 
swarm of articles directed against nationalisation began 
to appear in every newspaper which was willing to accept* 
them. Even coal merchants fcegan to deliver leaflets 
denouncing nationalisation with the co?l at their customer?’ 
doors. 

The struggle was also waged in the political sphere, 
both oppnly in Parliament and still mor<g fiercely behind the 
scenes. The Parliament elected in 1918 bein^to all intents 
purposes the “ executive committed for administering 
the affairs of the whole capitalist class” anticipated in the 
Communist Manifesto, naturally threw itself, under 
orders from it^real masters, wholehfcartedff into the task 
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)f demonstrating the impossibility of -'Carrying out any 
Drograipme of nationalisation in the te$th of its opposition. 
The first demonstration wfts directed against tJfe ambigu- 
)us and tentative proposals of the Government s Ways and 
Communications Bill, which was supposed to 'foreshadow 
l policy of railway nationalisation. Every clause in the 
Bill which could conceivably have been used to further stjch 
i project was ruthlessly hacked about in order to prevent 
;ven the smallest element of nationalisation from being 
ntrodiiced ; and when the Government’s Electricity Bill 
made its appearance before Parliament it was at once 
subjected to the same treatment, until both measures were 
successfully reduced to the form of control by the State 
icting under the advice of the “ Big Business ”, interests. 
Again and again t4ie Government surrendered to these 
issaults, and conceded to the business representatives the 
whole substance of what they asked. 

Meanwhile, behind the scenes, every form of pressure 
was being applied to persuade the Government to declare 
roundly against nationalisation in all its forms. This, 
however, in face of the attitude of the miners and the 
railwaymen, the Government was at first unwilling to do 
openly ; and, whatever may have been said privately to 
the capitalist leaders, the, Government for some time would 
s«ay no more publicly than that it had not yet made up its 
mind. This was bad enough ; for the Government had 
definitely* promised during the last General Election that 
it would nationalise the railways, and Mr. Lloyc^ George 
had only averted a national coal strike by a very definite 
understanding that he would accept the findings of^fche 
Coal Cbmpiission. It is, however, more than doubtful 
whether, even if, it had wished to do so, the Govern- 
ment could have carded a proposal to nationalise either 
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coal nines or rajjways through the present Hpus§ of 
Coinijia'^. . * 

The pL \ fact is that Mr. Lloyd George and his Govern- 
ment onl$ I'etained power £y delivering themselves, bound 
hand and -foot, into the power of the “Big Business'* 
interests* and that these interests had definitely made up 
their minds to fight. There was a constantly growing 
1 tendency in capitalist circles to say that the great struggle 
with Labour was bound to come, and that if had better 
come soon than later. • 

The attitude, of uncertainty and inddbision could not 
be kept up for long by the Government. The miners raised 
the questi6n of the action which should be taken in order 
to enforce nationalisation at the Trades Union Congress of 
September 19 19, # and secured overwhelming support for 
their deman cf, with a firm promise that they would receive 
the united backing of the Labour movement. Accompanied 
by representatives from the Congress, they waited on the 
Prime Minister, and presented to him their demand. Mr.* 
Lloyd George, who had at an earlier stage already pro- 
nounced tentatively against n ationalisation and in favohr 
of a scheme of “trustification ” based on Sir Arthur Duck- 
ham’s proposal, was driven to take a final decision. On* 
behalf of the Government he again promised the nation- 
alisation of mining royalties ; but h§ entirely refused tp 
agree to nationalisation of mines, and was ready to concede 
even less than Sir Arthur Duckham to the demand for a 
share in control. ' The miners, asked by him whether they 
preferred the retention of the preseift s^em without 
change or the adoption of t?ie measure^ proposed by the 
Government, replied without hesitation that they pre- 
ferred things as they are, and that the Government scheme 
was, from their point of view, worte.than useless. 
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Thus* closed the second phase of' the struggle. Thfe firs 
phase 1 covered the perioij from the crisis which kfi to th 
appointment of the Coal ‘001111111310^ to the date of il 
Final Report. This ended with a pronouncement by 
majority of the Commissioners in favour of nationalisatio 
with a measure of workers' control. The second phas 
was the phase of capitalist intrigue, culminating in th 
definite refusal of the Government to embark on an 
policy of nationalisation. 

Naturally, this challenge was not left unanswered 
The answer is Contained in the national propagandis 
campaign for national ownership and democratic contrc 
of the mines which is now being conducted by ‘the unite< 
forces of the Miners' Federation, the Trades Upiop Con 
gress, the Labour «* 3 arty and the Co-ppcrative Union 
Perhaps, by the time this book appears, a 'definite issu 
will have been reached, and the third phase of the struggl 
brought to a conclusion. However this may be, the coa 
c question has already become the “token" issue of th 
day. The huge strength of the Miners’ Federation, b] 
fat the strongest Trade Union in the world, and the vita 
character of the industry affected, make the struggl 
^significant far beyond its direct bearing on the economi 
and ^political situation. fc Upon it, both Capitalism an< 
Labour seem bent *on exerting their full strength. T < 
mere nationalisation such violent objection might no 
have been, taken, had it not been for two things — first 
that the example once set would certainly be followet 
in other cases f arftl secondly, that it was clear from th< 
outset that J:he mipers were n*ot seeking and would notjn 
content *with mere bureaucratic nationalisation, but woulc 
insist on the concession of a real share in control. Th< 
contagious ex^pk of Vorkers’ control rouses far mor< 
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fear in . cap^alist # circles than the contagion of a^tibnal 
ownership ; for nationalisation^ with the present (govern- 
ment, wquM certainly carry with it compensation *on a 
generous scale, while any substantial concession of control 
menaces the whole structure of Capitalism, financial as 
well as industrial. 


II 

The Nationalisation Issue 

Every day since the Coal Commission presented its 
First Report has made it more clear that the battle is joined 
over the question of nationalisation. 

For*th£ antagonists in this struggle there is, if not in 
both cases t£e Assurance of success,® at least the joy of 
battle. But the rest of the population cannot so easily 
share in this joy. Those consumers of coal and other 
vital commodities who are neither large property-owners 
nor industrial workers impatient of the old industrial* 
system, are apt to be a little mystified by the character 
and the dimensions of the struggle which is proceeding 
around them. They are inclined to say that provided 
they get coal cheap and plentiful, or railway travel facilities* 
cheap and plentiful, they do nt>t greatly care how^hese 
things are done, or whether it is pfivate enterprise, (Jr 
State Socialism, or Guild Socialism that does them. This 
doubtful and hesitant section of the population* is capable 
of being turned, by arguments rational .and irrational, 
either for or against nationalisation. • 

The present situation appears to mahy of fttese “ mere 
consumers ” in a very unfavourable light. It. appears to 
them that the struggle over ii^tionnlisation is purely 
a struade bekveen two sections of** DrodUfcers.” and that 
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the ''iqtirests of the consumer are being eiftirel^ over- 
looked^ This diagnosis' o^f the situation possesses an 
element of truth ; but it is none the less wfaig. The 
real struggle is not so much between the' capitalist “pro- 
ducer " and the workman producer as between the pro- 
perty-owner and the workman. It is not really two rival 
methods of production that arc contending for mastery, 
but two rivgl systems of wealth-distribution. The very 
propaganda which is conducted by the coal-owners and 
their allies, as we}l as the tactics of the propertied interests 
in the House of Commons, serves to make this very clear. 
Although a word is said now and then of the consumer, 
the main ground of the opponents of nationalisation in 
the case of coal or railways is that if private dnterprise 
is attacked in one dase the result will be to undermine 
the'whole system of private enterprise. The fear of this 
is the cause of the widespread support given to the coal- 
owners by capitalists in the other great industries. The 
*cry throughout the world of capital is that “ property 
is in danger.” Nor is hostility removed by the fact that 
there is every likelihood that nationalisation, if it comes, 
will be accompanied by more than adequate, and even 
♦more than generous, compensation. It is felt, and felt 
rightly, that if private ownership and control of the vital 
industries disappear, no system of compensation will 
prevent a drastic readjustment of the claims to income 
of the various members of the community. Reduced to 
a rentier , the capitals! is not optimistic about his chances, 
of retaining hfs present share <'f the national income. 

It is important ' to realise that these tactics of the 
opponents of national ownership have the effect of shift- 
ing the issue away frorp the question of efficiency and 
service to the dtfnsumdr to that of the right” of property. 
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It islruly remarkable how little argument is being advanced 
to prove that private enterprise is more efficient than 
national ^wnership. Indeed, ^neither the admitted chaos 
of railway administration nor the facts about the economic 
waste in\*>lvcd in the private ownership of collieries 
admit ®f argument. The opponents of mine nationalisa- 
^on are compelled to turn their backs upon the revelations 
ot the Coal Commission and to search out some other 
issue on which to fight. They have found* two cries to 
suit their purpose. To their own class, and to all property- 
owners, great and small, they cry out* that property is 
in danger ; and to all and sundry they shout with one 
voice that nationalisation means bureaucracy and govem- 
ment^by officials from Whitehall. I shall have more to 
say of this second cry a little later j here I want to con- 
centrate upon the first. " Property is in danger ” is an 
ill-chosen ground on which to ask for the sympathy and 
the support of the consumer ; for it offers no guarantee, 
indeed holds out no hope, of more efficient service in 
the future. The issue of nationalisation has been forced 
to the front by the fact that the workers are no lopger 
prepared to acquiesce in the continuance - of the present 
system, and tnat they are now strong enough to make 
its continuance for any long time impossible. The signal 
examples of waste and inefficiency # which the Co«fl Com- 
mission has brought publicly to light have existed, *for 
those who had eyes to see, these many years ; but it is 
the human revolt of Labour that has brought*them clearly 
interview. The argument for coal {and also for railway) 
nationalisation is thus tv^fold. It has b*een shown that 
private enterprise is inefficient, ancl the labour revolt 
has made impossible its continuance even at that low 
degree of efficiency which it has hitherto possessed. -We 
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may not know fully how national owrjership^ will toork 
out fli , practice ; we may admit that the admission of 
the workers by hand and'bsain to a rehl share iji control 
will hctve to pass through the sfage of experiment before 
a completely satisfactory adjustment can be c reached ; 
but we are faced, and the consumer especially is faced, 
by the fact that the propertied interests which are opposing 
nationalisation offer no alternative to the present system. 
In standing for the protection at all costs of private 
property and private enterprise they are merely inviting 
the consumer to rensure a progressive development of 
inefficiency as the Labour revolt becomes more continuous 
and more pronounced. 

There is, of course, the alternative scheme of^Sjr A. 
Duckliam, which professes to aim at the elimination of 
waste without the assumption of national 'ownership. 
But ^his scheme, although it has received the official 
blessing of Mr. Lloyd George's Government, has been 
repudiated by the coal-owners and their supporters (even 
Mr. Balfour, who at first pronounced for nationalisation or 
unification and condemned the present system, having 
scurried back in the Final Report to rejoin his capitalist 
colleagues) as well as by the miners. In these circumstances, 
nff one can now maintain that it offers any hope of a 
remedy'for Labour unrest, afld therefore of efficient service 
for the consumer and the community. Unification, indeed, 
only offers to the consumer the maximum danger of ex- 
ploitation b^ a trust, and to the worker the minimum 
protection and assurance of fair treatment. * 

Nationalisation, in its relation* to such vital services as 
mining, railways and electricity, is destined to be the leading 
t domestic issue*of the near future. Already, elections are 
being fought about it, and a great deal of the time of 



Parliament is # being*expefided in capitalist demonstjptigns 
n force * designed to bring presume to bear upon* the 
Government. Everything possible, from the imposition 
Torn trans*parent political motives of a 6s. increase in coal 
prices to a n& less political threat to cut off holiday trains, 
las been done to prejudice the case of Labour in the eyes 
)f Jdie public. But before making up his mind against 
nationalisation of either coal, or railways, or electricity, 
each citizen ought to try to fipd the true answer to two 
fundamental questions : Is the continuance of private 
ownership compatible with the elimination* of huge avoid- 
able waste in production ? Apd is there any chance, under 
private ownership, of satisfying the legitimate aspirations 
of Laboyr, # or of giving to the workers that sense of working 
for the community which is essential smooth operation 
in industry is to be possible ? A negative answer to th^e 
two questions does not, of course, prove that public 
ownership will provide a complete and final remedy. 
But is there in any other course even the remote possi- 
bility of a remedy ? And, if there is not, must we not give 
public ownership a trial ? • 

With a Government unwilling to nationalise or to grant 
any real democratic control in industry, with a Parliament 
which would probably refuse to fpllow the GovernmeqJ if 
it did decide in favour of nationalisation, and with the* 
powerful industrial forces of the Triple Alliance determined 
to secure national ownership and democratic control, it 
seems almost inevitable that there will come a tremendous 
economic struggle. Its coming may be f)ut~ off again and 
again : strikes like the big strikes which have already 
taken place may recur and be again settled ; but these 
postponements and partial settlements cqpnot have abiding 
results. # It is achoice between greaf experiments in socially 
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controjled industry and a gigantic industrial upheaval — 
eithei a strike or a lockout, according as the one side or 
the .other finally dccides°to precipitate the conflict. A 
dissolution, followed by the election of a new Parliament 
of different temper, might give the crisis a political as well 
as an industrial form, but I incline to the opinion that the 
industrial struggle will take place, and that the main i^ c ue 
will be that of national ownership and democratic con- 
trol, first of the coal industry, and secondarily of vital 
industries in general. 

It is by no means a comfortable situation for such a 
country as Great Britain, which has been so used to smooth- 
running industrial prosperity in the commercial sense as 
to regard it as a prescriptive British right. But,U is slowly 
being realised that Britain’s position as, the spoilt child of 
Capitalism is largely gone, and that “ reconstruction " 
must mean for us something very different from a mere 
return to pre-war conditions. Whether we shall accom- 
plish “ reconstruction ” without a violent upheaval, it is 
impossible to say with certainty. I do not believe in a 
doming British “ revolution ” in the ordinary sense unless 
it be a revolution forced upon Labour by a panic-stricken 
and therefore bullying capitalist class ; but I do believe 
tha^the situation in the coal industry alone will be enough 
Jto lead before lon£ to a bitter, and possibly prolonged, 
industrial conflict. Whichever side wins in this actual 
conflict, ^public ownership seems inevitable. Whether 
they win or lose, the miners cannot be made to render 
effective service Ugain under Capitalism ; and, il for the 
sake of the consumer alone, this fact will necessarily lead, 
sooner v>r later, to the trial of the system of public owner- 
ship. This in tuiji, and for the same reason, will have to 
be combined with experiments in democratic control ; for 
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the twofold problefh of efficiency cannot be solved unless 
both file material an$l the human factors are taken fuffy into 
account. .Material efficiently necessitates unification j* and 
this. in turn, because of the menace of a huge capitalistic 
trust, necessitates national ownership. But equally the 
human clSims of the miner make necessary not only national- 
isation, in order that private profit may be eliminated from 
the industry, but also democratic control, in order that the 
spirit of service may find room for free expression. 

Nor will it be possible for long to confine these changes to 
a single industry. Their example will be contagious, and 
no attempts to discredit their financial results will prevent 
the contagion. Capitalism, even if it succeeds in defeating 
LabouMor the moment in the coming struggle, will find its 
victory barrep because no economic flr political power on 
earth can draw efficient profit-making service from large 
bodies of men who arc both strongly organised and con- 
vinced that the conditions under which they are working 
are anti-social and inefficient. Private ownership in the^ 
coal-mines and in other vital industries is doomed : it 
remains to be seen whether Labour is as powerful to con- 
struct as to destroy. Our estimate of the chances must 
depend on ail examination of the constructive forces which? 
are at work in British Labour, find especially of thq^con- 
structive programme which the coal-mfhers urged with such 
force and persuasiveness upon the Coal Commission and 
the public. 


Ill 

t 

The Miners’ Scheme 

What, then, do the miners suggest.as the way out of 
the coal crises ? The public canaot complain that the 
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proposals of the Miners’ Federation haVe no? beep placed 
before ( them in a clear, and detailed form. Before the 
Coal 'Industry Commission’ the miners’ witnesses, backed 
up by others, presented a fully drafted scheme, based 
on the national ownership of the mining industry and on 
the full participation of the workers in its control at every 
stage. This scheme embraced the whole of the proble/hs , 
involved, from the compensation to be paid to the coal- 
owners to the method of .distribution to be adopted. 
One erf the most important features, from the consumer’s 
standpoint, was the proposal that the distributions of 
coal for household use should pass entirely into, the hands 
of the Local Authorities and Co-operative Societies. 

I desire here, however, to deal exclusively wifli that 
part of the scheme •'which is concerned ‘•with the control 
of 4:he mines under national ownership. It is of the 
greatest importance that both the general intention 
behind this_ scheme and the detailed proposals contained 
..in it should be clearly understood by the public. It is 
essential to disentangle the new Guild Socialist proposal 
nikde by the miners from Syndicalism on the one hand, 
and from State Socialism on the other. 

* The essence of the proposals lies in the entrusting of 
the {nanagement of the mining industry to a system of 
Councils on which '’the various grades of mine-workers 
will be represented. In the first place, it is proposed 
that the central administration should be entrusted to a 
National Mining Council, and that half the members of 
this Council should be chose jj by the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain. • Secondly, it is proposed that there 
should t* i$ each coal-field a District Council, and that 
half the members* of each District Council should be 
chosen by the District* Miners’ Association. % Thirdly, Pit 
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Committees jire proposed, and half of Liicii members are 
to be phftsen by the organised workers in the pit concerned. 

So far the schem? is perfectly ‘clear. But at oifce the 
question Arises, Who is to choose the remaining half of the 
members of* these various Councils and Committees ? In 
the case*)f the National Council, the scheme lays down 
ttyit the other half shall be chosen by the State. 

What manner of persons, then, arc these nominees of 
the State intended to be ? Are they to be politicians, or 
ordinary Civil Servants, or representatives of the consigners, 
or experts, or something else, or a hotch-potch of all 
these various classes ? 1 think the intention of the scheme 

is clear, aricl although it is not directly stated in the scheme 
itself, h w as fully brought out in some of the evidence. 
It is that the “other half" of the National Council should 
be chosen to represent the various grades and types of 
managers and experts who arc no less essential to the 
efficient conduct of the mining industry than the manual 
workers themselves. The miners, as Mr. Hodges' recent 
speeches amply show, recognise to the full the place of 
the manager and the expert in industrial control, and aje 
prepared to accord to them their due position as partners 
with the manual workers in the control of the enterprise. 

These technical and managerial grades — managers, 
under-managers, colliery engineers ajid other expefts — 
are not at present organised together with the manual 
workers in a single organisation, nor have they as yet 
recognised in the mass their community of interest with 
the mSnual workers. The miners, •therefore, cannot 
legislate for them directly : •they can at most # only make 
them a full and frank offer of partnership in .control. 
There is, among the younger men in these gratles, an un- 
doubted drift towards Trndp TTninnicrri nnH trvwnrrlc 
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idea of a close alliance with the manual workers ; find it 
is u])or this tendency that the miners' scheme is feting 
as a powerful stimulafit.- The very possibility of the 
smooth and fully efficient working of the miners' scheme 
depends upon a close alliance between the manual workers 
and the technical and managerial grades. , 

The idea, then, behind the miners' proposal is that t\ie 
“'Other half " on the various Councils should be chosen 
from the technical and managerial grades. If these 
grades will accept an allihnce with the miners, their 
respective organisations can undertake the task of 
nominating their representatives upon the Councils, ahd 
the need for nomination by the State will ‘disappear. 
There is, however, a very serious obstacle to the con- 
summation of this alliance at the present stage'. This 
obstacle is not, as Aiany outsiders will probably imagine, 
the unwillingness of the miners to recognise the manage- 
ment, or of the management to co-operate with their 
“ social inferiors.” Both these obstacles exist to a steadily 
diminishing extent. The real obstacle is simply the fear 
of the managerial grades that, if they show any sign of a 
willingness to ally themselves with the miners, they will 
be dismissed, black-listed, victimised and refused all 
chance of promotion. Their organisation is by no means 
so strong and cohesive as? that of the miners ; and, being 
Comparatively few in number, they are now more sus- 
ceptible to individual intimidation than the strongly 
combined ‘manual workers. Even if social prejudice and 
fear that the spiders will not recognise their distinctive 
position and ‘responsibilities count for something, fear of 
the mine-owners Counts for much more. I fully believe 
that, if* the miners could give a firm undertaking that 
national ownership an^l democratic control based on 
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partnership would be at* once enforced, they could enlist 
the immediate support of most of the younger elements 
in the managerial grades. f * * # 

In suggesting that the “ other half ” on the Councils 
should be representative of the technicians and managers, 
I do not mean to suggest that all of these can be simply 
chosen, in the same way as the miners' representatives, 
by associations integral to the structure of the mining 
industry. The representatives of mine managers, under- 
managers and mining engineers could be so chosen ^ but 
the technique of coal production and distribution demands 
the presence of other experts who could not be chosen 
in quite tV* same way. A geological expert, a traffic 
expert. -a T coal conservation expert, a person thoroughly 
equipped to deal, with the export tgide, would also be 
necessary. These other experts might be chosen by the 
State, although I myself believe that it would be better 
for them to be chosen by the Mining Council itself, in 
consultation, where possible, with any technical associa- 
tion concerned. In any case, it is not proposed that 
the State should choose any of the members of the District 
Councils or Pit Committees, the experts upon these being 
chosen under the scheme by the National or District 
Councils respectively. If the national managerial and 
technical associations chose tficir <*wn representatives 
upon the National Mining Council, it would also follow 
that the corresponding district associations would choose 
their representatives upon the District Councils! 

So far, I have been describing what tfieflnipers' scheme, 
as I understand it, involves, without enterjpg into its 
merits from the public point of view. It is now, time to 
endeavour to meet certain objections which 'are certain 
to be raised, Probably the first*of thes^.will be, "Why 
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are not the consumers to be represented on the Mining 
CoundJs ? ” u ' * 

Before we begin to argue , about this point, let us be 
clear what the functions of the Councils will be. They 
will be not advisory or deliberative, but actilal managing 
and executive bodies. This being so, it is necessary that 
they should be staffed by the persons who know bjst 
how to manage and administer. So far from the consumers 
gaining fr6'm direct representation upon them, I believe 
they would lose ; for it is certainly to the consumers’ 
interest that the mining industry should be conducted 
with the highest possible degree of technical efficiency. 
The consumer requires most certainly safeguards which 
will secure that the industry is conducted in public 
interest ; but he t requires also the fullest industrial 
efficiency. If the safeguards can be provided by means 
other than representation upon the management, he will 
do far better to leave the administration in the hands of 
those who understand the industry, and to get his safe- 
guards by these other means. 

, There are two reasons why a joint body of producers 
and consumers is not likely to be an efficient instrument 
for the actual management of industry. The first is that 
the consumer, as a non-expert among experts, is more 
likely on detailed v points of administration to confuse 
the issue and decrease the efficiency of the service than 
really to serve the interests of those whom he represents. 
The second reason which is intimately connected with 
the first, is JhcLi the chief hope of really efficient public 
service lies,. in placing each industry “ upon its honour,” 
and in .throwing directly and fully upon it the responsi- 
bility for the efficient conduct of the industry as a public 
service. Any complaint which the consumer has tp make, 
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and anyjpoinfc of view vviiich he desires to state, will cgrry 
far mcffe weight if inputs them as*m external critic father 
than as a member of a managing body on which his* in- 
expert voice will be easily overborne by the force of expert 
opinion. Whys and means are the business of the industry 
itself : eiRls are that of the consumers and of the whole 
community. . 

What, then, is the alternative method by which, under the 
miners' scheme, the consumer* would be able to express 
their desires and to make their complaints. The miners 
propose the constitution of a Consumers* Council repre- 
senting the # various classes of. coal users, household, muni- 
cipal, industrial, bunker, export and the rest. This Council, 
they su g^ t. should be, for the present at least, advisory 
and not executive ; but it should m«et both separately 
and in joint session with the Mining Council, and should 
have full power to make complaints and offer suggestions 
as to the conduct of the industry. Similarly, there would 
need to be District Coal Consumers’ Councils, meeting and 
dealing with the District Mining Councils. 

But what, it will be asked, is to happen if the Minii% 
Council refuses to pay any attention to the claims of the 
consumers ? The consumers have then two remedies. 
The first, and very powerful ren^dy, is that of publicity, 
based on full access to the books and transactions of the« 
whole mining industry. The second remedy is that of an 
appeal to the State, ensured by the direct access of the 
Coal Consumers' Council to Parliament. This remedy 
may not be of great value to tjie public \?itTi s«ch a Parlia- 
ment as now exists, but if Parliament is to be recognised at 
all as a representative national authority in industrial 
matters, it must clearly be the consumer*' court^of appeal. 
This would be greatly facilitated Parliament reformed 
6 
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its \ organisation, and constituted a s]5ecial tomipittee to 
which, the consumers' cane could oe brought, this Committee 
representing the State in its capacity as owner. # 

I am far from suggesting that this form of organisation 
is finally or completely satisfactory ; but I do believe that 
it gives the consumers the best chance of aff effective 
voice that they can secure without a complete boulevefte- 
ment of the present social and political system, which is 
an eventuality I am not at present discussing. At a later 
stagl, it may be that the Coal Consumers' Council will 
itself be recognised as the representative of the public in 
relation to the control of the* industry and will f acquire far 
more than advisory powers. But there is one very good 
reason why it cannot be given such a status at flr present 
time. Much coal passes not to public bodies or individual 
consumers, but to capitalist concerns for use in further 
production or in distribution. These capitalist interests, 
while they continue to exist, will have to be represented 
on the Coal Consumers’ Council, side by side with the re- 
presentatives of household consumers and public bodies, 
but the objections to conferring public powers on a body 
partly representative of capitalist associations are over- 
whelming. This, and not any desire to restrict the rights 
ofethe consumers, is the reason why, while capitalism exists, 
c any Consumers’ Council can be only advisory. 1 

It must be borne in mind throughout that the whole scheme 
put forward by the miners is based and depends absolutely 
upon the national ownership of the mining industry. The 
Miners' Federation has summarily rejected the Govern* 
1 It will 4 ' be necessary to insist that not only the capitalists in 
the industries which use coal, but also the workers employed 
in these industries, are represented on the Consumers' Councils. 
The workers in tfle steel industry are just as much concerned 
with the efficiMcy of the mining industry as the^steel employers. 
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ment’s ftropcfta! to "confer a measure of control up^ij#the 
workefs while retaining private capitalist ownership the 
industry. # They have done 1 this because they feel that 
deip9cratic control cannot effectively coexist with private 
profit. Their attitude is supported by that of the mine- 
owners, tfho have given the clearest possible expression 
t<P their view that private ownership rannot effectively 
coexist with democratic control, and have ^ated that 
they would prefer nationalisation. Thus, we find owners 
and workers agreeing that the combination of their tival 
points of view into a single scheme is utterly impracticable. 

In considering, therefore, the position of the consumers 
under the miners’ scheme we must always remember 
that thfvoindustry is to be nationally owned, and that, 
behind the Consumers' Council, the* consumers have a 
second fine of defence in the State. What exactly does 
this imply ? It means that the mine-workers who are 
placed in control of their industry will be working it, not 
for any one’s profit, but as a recognised part of the whole 
national economy. Take the three closely related questions 
of prices, remuneration and surplus as illustrations of tlie 
position which will arise under such a scheme. The final 
control of price is not a matter which the community can 
afford to leave the workers in a particular industry to deride 
for themselves. But neither is the final determination* 
of price a power which is in any way essential to the 
democratic control of industry. Price is a social «and not a 
purely industrial question. 

While, therefore, the actualissuing of prices fhay rest with 
the Mining Council, not only will the Consumes' Council 
have the power of making public representations^ to price, 
but also, if it cannot secure satisfaction directly, of appealing 
to the State Jjp limit or regulate prices. a developed 
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Guiljd ^ociety, a better mechanism for "dealing with prices 
will no. doubt be devised; but, for theupresent, the ntiners’ 
scheme would leave the final ccmtrol of coal prices with the 
State, acting probably through the special House of (Jqm- 
mons Committee mentioned above. 

Neither can the producers have the final word as to the 
general level of remuneration in any particular industry. 
Here, agahi, the actual issuing of schedules of rates will, 
no doubt, rest with the Mining Council , but a similar 
power of making public representations will belong to the 
consumers, and any proposal to vary wage-rates will have 
to receive the endorsement of the State. Doubtless, the 
economic power of the organised miners will count for 
something in determining rates ; but is there aar system 
possible at present under which this will* not be the case ? 

Thirdly, the consumer has the final safeguard that any 
surplus realised by the working of the mines will belong, 
not to the miners, but to the whole community. It will 
pass into the National Exchequer, and if, as may be hoped, 
some of it is earmarked for capital development in the mines, 
it* will in that case rank with the national capital already 
sunk in the mining industry. Whether it produces revenue 
or not will depend on the policy adopted by the com- 
munity in either treating the mining industry as a revenue- 
producing department or cheapening the cost of living and 
of production in other industries by selling coal at cost 
price. t 

In short, thejminers* scheme amply safeguards ,both the 
consumer aifld the communal interest. It gives a better 
chance of •efficient mining development than any other 
scheme* in .the field, and it deserves the support of the 
consumer fully as much as that of the producer. This is on 
its productive side ; but it has also the advantage that upon 
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it, far more 'easily than upon any other system, could be 
based* an efficient scheme of public coal distributes free 
from every taint of private profit. With this aspect if it 
I shall deal separately in discussing the problem of dis- 
tribution as a whole . 1 

1 See Chapter X, esp. p. 200. 



CHAPTER VI 
RAILWAYS 
I 

The Pivot of Reconstruction - 

M OST people thought in December, igig^that the 
future of the railways was settle*!. It was supposed 
that when Mr. Churchill definitely stated during 
the General Election that the Government had decided to 
nationalise the railways, he was speaking, as Mr. Thomas 
might say, “ with a full sense of his responsibility." No 
member of the Government took occasion to contradict 
his statement, and it was generally assumed that he had 
spoken with the authority of the War Cabinet behind him. 
There was even a slight upward movement of railway 
shares on the strength of his announcement. Subsequent 
«, events, however, soon indicated that Mr. Churchill was 
expressing not the adopted policy of the Government, but 
merely hy own “ humble opinion." For when the National 
Union of Railwaymen went to interview the Prime Minister 
on the subject'd railway nationalisation in the following 
month, th§y were,blandly informed that the whole question 
was “ held over for the present." 

Where, then, d$ we stand ? It is abundantly clear that 
upon the futirce of oiyTransport system very many of the 
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principal problem? of reconstruction depend. Housing 
furni^hVs dn obvious example. Local authorities j.w now 
being urged to press on immediately with housing themes 
designed to meet the serious shortage caused by the* war. 
Carf they do this intelligently or well until they know what 
transport facilities will be available ? There is a growing 
public opinion in favour of basing our post-war housing 
policy as far as possible upon I he principle of decentralisa- 
tion. Our towns are overgrown, and it is widely held that 
now, when a vast number of ‘new houses must be built, is 
the time to tackle the whole question oi urban and rural 
development. Not merely town-planning on limited sites, 
not merely suburban extensions of our monstrous and 
dropsical cities, but the conscious development of new towns 
and villages and even more the re-creation and re-vitalising 
of existing smalf towns, should be tl?c aims of our housing 
policy at the present time. This policy could, indeed, only 
be fully realised if the whole question were being dealt with 
from a national standpoint by a deportment very different 
in outlook from the present Ministry of Health, and locally 
by authoritie ' very different in spirit from most of the 
existing local Councils ; but even with these drawbacks 
much could be done if there were an assurance that the 
necessary transport facilities would be available. 1 

The breaking-up of our hu£e towns, the destruction of 
slum areas and brick-box monstrosities, and with th&e 
things the eradication of many forms of vice and disease 
which are the direct products of environment, are al] 
mattes which depend in a very real^opse upon the char- 
acter and control of our 'transport system. We cannot 
house our population under pleasant " healthy or beautiful 
conditions ; we can indeed only intensify the existing prob- 
lems of urban concentration and overcrowding, until we 
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determine to provide new transport facilities: on a scale 
and 3 kind which are utterly beyond the reach of private 
enterpfise. 

The housing of the people is not, of course, ah isolated 
or self-contained problem. Under modem conditions we 
have for the most part to live in close proximity to the 
centres in which industries and businesses are congregated. 
Even if we built the most beautiful and healthful new 
towns, mosfr people could not go and live in them unless 
there were factories and workshops at hand to afford 
employment. Nnw, factories and workshops are depen- 
dent, to an ever-increasing extent, upon transport facilities. 
They must receive, often from long distances, {heir coal, 
their raw materials and their plant, and they must have 
convenient means at hand for the dispatch of the com- 
modities which they produce. The people can only move 
into the country if the factories move, and the factories 
cannot move unless the facilities for transport are provided. 

Moreover, there is a further complication. Just as the 
workers cannot move until the factories move, so the 
factories cannot move until there are houses for the workers 
to live in. The supply of labour is a vital consideration for 
the modem employer, and he frequently keeps his works 
1 in the big towns, where rents are high, merely because he is 
there'assurcd of an abundant supply of workers. 
c In short, Recc istruction in housing and in industry alike 
— to say nothing of health and happiness— depends very 
.largely upoli the way in which we deal with the transport 
problem. v ; 

What has been said is enough to show that the adoption 
of a clear and definite transport policy is an immediate as 
well as a vital necessity. It would not, however, be enough 
even if the Government* at once made up its mind to 
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proceed witk railway nationalisation. Even if we leave 
aside 4he question o£ shipping, which is vital from aq mter- 
national as well as a national* point of view, the whole 
problem of internal transport clearly hangs together. 
WJiat is required is not merely the nationalisation of the 
railways and the extension of railway facilities, but the 
development of a national system co-ordinating the various 
forms of internal transport. 

The very idea of a national transport system, especially 
when it is presented as the pivot, so to speak, of a national 
system of serial Reconstruction, is one winch many minds 
simply refuse to entertain. Each separate problem — the 
railway problem, the tramway pioblem, the canal problem, 
the mqt<^ problem, the shipping problem and the air 
pioblem- -scorns [>y itself too large to, bo properly handled 
on traditional lines, and it is feared that the running to- 
gether of several problems will merely increase the com- 
plication. But is this really true ? Is it not rather the 
case that the various blanches of internal transport at 
least must be treated as a whole, and have their places 
assigned to tin m within a general scheme designed to suit 
new conditions ? 

Let us attempt a brief survey of the situation. The 
continuance of the war-time control of the railways is 
obviously ineffective, both because it •provides no motive 
for railway development, and because it leaves almost 
intact the sectionalism and self-centred administration 
of the separate lines. It does not even link up the present 
railways into a coherent system ; anfl ^tilV less does it 
provide for the building of new lines and the full develop- 
ment of existing facilities, especially in the rural districts. 
It is, in fact, open to exactly the samg objections as the 
continuance of the pre-war system of private control. 
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Moreover, as long as the railways are privately owned, the 
cana'fc, $vill be largely immobilised, and there can be no 
real attempt to develop flic canals as carriers of heavy 
goods where cheapness is more important than Rapidity of 
transit. Again, it is almost impossible, as *well as' un- 
desirable, to conceive of the railways, under private or under 
indirect State control, taking full advantage of the cnormov^ 
possibilities presented by commercial road transport by 
motor, csjfecially for short -distance transit. If, for the 
moment, we look at the transport problem purely from the 
side of goods t&nsport, there is clearly an overwhelming 
case for the co-ordination of inland transport by rail, water 
and road into a single system, coherently organised and 
developed by a single authority. In such a field^ly, public 
itself has no possible competitor except a monopolistic 
organisation whose power would be too huge for the public 
even to contemplate permitting it to exist. 

On the side of passenger transport the case is no less 
clear, even if it is more complicated, because local authori- 
ties and local companies deal, to a great extent, with traffic 
by tram or omnibus. This fact, however, does not lessen 
the need for national co-ordination, and the obvious in- 
adequacy of many municipal areas to permit of the develop- 
ment of reasonable systeans of local transport presents a 
% clear case for national action directed to encouraging local 
control over wider areas. Clearly the proposed scheme for 
a small number of huge centralised power-stations for the 
whole country is closely bound up with the future of local 
electric traction; whether by tram or by rail. * 

The cassis overwhelming for a real Ministry of Transport, 
based upon public ownership of the railways and canals, 
but also actively engaging in road transport and vigorously 

promoting th^levelopifient of new railways, light railways 

* • 
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and canals, *and also actively supervising and co-ordinating 
the lecal transport Jaciliths provided by other bo^jgs, and 
endeavouring to bring lc&al 'transport areas more into 
harmony with local and national needs. It is clear that 
the Government’s policy of “ holding over for the present ” 
the larga* questions of reorganisation is not merely foolish 
% jU itself, but likely to be fatal to our hopes of real recon- 
struction in other spheres. If the delay is prolonged, and 
unless a national transport system is promptly set on foot, 
we may build houses and factories, but we shall build them 
in the wrong places ; we may settle soldiers on the land, 
but they will be most unlikely to stop there ; we may 
have established a Ministry of Health, but wc shall not 
succeed ^n raising the national standard of health ; we 
may even get h* the long run slightly better transport 
facilities, but with them will probably go the dangers and 
disadvantages of private monopoly. It is to the interest 
of every section in the community — trader and traveller, 
employer and workman, industrialist and agriculturalist, 
doctor and teacher — that transport facilities should be 
free and abundant, and coherently planned from a national 
point of view. In a very real sense, the transport problem 
is the pivot of reconstruction, and by the Government's 
handling of it wc may begin tc^ judge of their intentions in 
other spheres. So far, we know only that the Ministry §>f 
Transport is contenting itself with minor patchings-up of 
the old system, and that all larger projects of development 
are " held over for the present.” 
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II 

The Plumb Plan 

National ownership of the railway and allied transport 
services, we have seen, is essential, not only bcdhuse it is 
the condition of efficiency in these services themselves,* 
but also because it is the condition of efficiency in many 
other spheres of social action. But, as in the case of the 
mining industry, national ownership is only half the 
problem ; for we shall be most unlikely to get the smooth 
working and comprehensive -development which are re- 
quired, if national ownership is to carry with it bureaucratic 
control. We must therefore discuss not only t fee Owner- 
ship of the transport cervices, but also the* form of manage- 
ment and control to be adopted when they pass under 
public ownership. 

Before we begin to discuss the present railway situation 
in this country from this point of view, it will be well to 
describe briefly the movement foi public ownership JKid 
democratic control of the railroads which has grown up in 
the United States under the name of the “ Plumb Plan.*' 

> What is the “ Plumb Plan " ? is a question that is begin- 
ning^ be widely asked, in Labour circles at least, in this 
oountry. u 

The answer is that it is a project for national ownership 
and joint qontrol of the American railroads, first put for- 
ward by the American railroad Trade Unions 4 at the 
beginning of* the 1 year 19*9, and widely advocated 
throughout the United States as the only hopeful solution 
of the railroad problem. British workers in the mines 
and on the railways, who arc* thrmsclves putting forward 
projects of national ownership and joint control, certainly 
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ought to kn<?w aboftt the plan which is being advocated by 
their comrades acrq?s the ^ water. • , 

Why is it called the “ P5umf:> Plan ” ? Because it was 
formulated by tlie railroad Trade Unions on the advice of 
Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, who lias been for some years their 
legal advfeer and counsel. In America, as in this country, 
Vorkers by hand and brain are collaborating in devising 
schemes for the future control of industry. Mr. Plumb 
has co-opt rated with the railroad workers, as Messrs. 
Tawney and Webb, Sir Leo Money and others collaborated 
with our miners on the Coal Commission. 

The Plujnb Plan League is an ad hoc organisation created 
by the railway Tiade Unions of America to advocate the 
taking ov^r of the railroads by the State, and their control 
on democratic linw *. It is at present conducting a vigorous 
propaganda II rough pamphlets and leaflets, to say nothing 
of a weekly journal. It has produced, like our own 
miners, a Bill designed to give full effect to its scheme ; 
ana this Bill lias been submitted to the United States 
Seft^te. It is from this Bill and from its pamphlets that 
the following detmS of the scheme are taken. The miners, 
through the United Mine Workers’ Association of America, 
have endorsed the “ Plan,” and have recently pledged their 
full support to the railway men** but their plans are # not 
so far advanced, and the details of the* Bill which they aro 
preparing are not yet known. 

Taken as awhole, the '‘Plumb Plan,” with a fcw # important 
differences, bears a remarkable resemblance to the schemes 
put forward by Guild Socialists in this Eotmtjy and largely 
adopted by the Miners’ Federation in the scheme described 
in the last chapter. It provides, in the first place, for 
the buying out of all private interests in the railroads 
and the complete and permanent \ssumpt»n of ownership 
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by the public. It is proposed that all private ^railroad 
interests should be eliminated by the issue to thbm of 
Government bonds in return for their real capital , not 
including water or other forms of fictitious capital. /Die 
purchase of the railroads is to be supervised by a Purchasing 
Board, on which the Government and the wolkers and 
the railroad managers will be represented. 

With national ownership is to go joint control. The 
" Plumb Plan ” is anti-bureaucratic, and does not propose 
that the railroads should be managed by the State. It sug- 
gests a board of fifteen directors, of whom one-third will be 
nominated by the Government, one-third by the managerial 
staff and one-third by the manual workers. It is thus 
based on a sharing of control between three parties — the 
organised " rank and* file ” railroad workers, the managerial 
grades and the public. It advocates the establishment of 
a central Railroad Commission equally representing these 
three parties, the representatives of the “ rank and file ” 
workers and of the management being directly chosen by 
those whom they are to represent, and the representaiiitfes 
of *<the public being appointed by the President of the 
United States. The body thus constituted is to be an 
actual managing and controlling authority, entrusted with 
the task of running the rpilroads on behalf of the public. 
*This is, of course, generally in conformity with the British 
miners' proposal, and is very different from the purely 
Advisory ^Council contemplated in Sir John Sankey's 
Report. ^ 

The managing* body, however, is not to have absolutely 
unfettered «control« The rates charged by the railroads 
are, it is*ccogniscd, a matter of such general public concern 
that they cannot bedoft to be determined at will by a Council 
predominantly«Eepresei^t l ative of the industry . It is there- 
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fore proposed, that maximum rates for freightage and pas- 
sengef traffic shall be fixed on behalf of the public by the 
intcr-State Commerce Commission, whose consent would be 
required for any* raising of freights. Here the American 
scheme is cohfrontcd with exactly the same difficulty as the 
mining sdheme described in the last chapter. The desir- 
ability of final public control over prices is recognised ; 
but the British House of Commons and thq American 
Congress are alike mainly capitalistic in character, and will 
therefore be much more likely to look after the interests of 
the capitalist than after those of the consumer. In default, 
however, pf any body really representing the public, both 
American and British Labour are driven back upon very 
second*ra^ substitutes. This, however, is inevitable in 
the early stages of reorganisation uadcr a still predomi- 
nantly capitalist society. 

The “ Plumb Plan ” makes provision not only for the 
central organisation, but also for devolution. The pro- 
posed regional and local government of the industry follows 
thc,s£me lines as the central control, with regional Councils 
consisting of 'he same three elements acting under the 
direction of the central Council. Here, again, the American 
plan follows the same line as that of the British miners. 

The principal divergence appears, it is not surprising to 
find, in the proposed method of dealing with the surplus 
earnings of the industry after salaries and running expenses 
have been paid. This surplus, it is proposed, §hould nor- 
mally Ijp divided into two equal parts, of which one would 
go to the State for wiping ofi the debt on thd* railroads and 
providing for new capital expenditure. It i? interesting 
to note that it is proposed that a proportion of new capital 
expenditure for opening fresh routes should be borne by 
the territories served by such roufe^. Thither half of the 
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surplus is to be divided among the workers by hand and 
brain ,ii? proportion to their earnings, .with this difference, 
that each managerial worker i& to receive twice as much, 
in proportion to his earnings, as each -"rank and file ” 
worker. Thus, if the “ rank and file ” workers receive 
out of the surplus 5 per cent on their earnings, t'he mana- 
gerial workers will receive 10 per cent. The purpose of this 
disparity is explained as being the necessity of making the 
rewards and incentives of management commensurate with 
the responsibility. 

The surplus wfiich will be thus distributed is to be limited. 
If the total surplus amounts to 10 per cent or more of the 
gross revenue of the railways, it is provided that railway 
rates must be reduced by 5 per cent, or by half ofcany larger 
percentage of surplus. It is estimated that reduced rates 
will bring more business, and that this will mean a reduction 
in costs, and bring the surplus up to its old figure, when a 
further reduction in rates will follow. 

This is a very broad outline of the " Plumb Plan.” Some 
of its features are obviously " American,” and arise directly 
out of the economic and psychological conditions of 
American industry. No one supposes or desires that any- 
thing exactly like the " Plumb Plan ” will be advocated or 
adopted in this country;* but clearly the general outline 
closely resembles, ^except in the provisions for giving 
Labour and Management a share in the surplus, the schemes 
which are being advocated by miners and railway workers 
in this country. The demand for control made so, strongly 
by a body oLAnterican Trade Unions supposed to be emi- 
nently conservative is especially interesting ; for we are 
always told to regard America as the strongest and least 
menaced of the strongholds of capitalism. Yet here we 
find Mr. Gompers, who : is now beginning to move left- 
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wards under pressure from his own " rank and file," acting 
as president of the “Plumb Plan League." t # r 

Personally, I believe that <he scheme of national owner- 
ship and jdint control put before the Coal Commission by 
Mr* Straker cn behalf of the Miners’ Federation is a much 
better scheme than the “ Plumb Plan." It provides for 
the joint control of industry by the workers “ by hand and 
brain," and it does this without including any element of 
profit-sharing, even in a modified form. 0 

The scheme proposed by the r ‘ Plumb Plan League "may 
be right for the United States ; but I do hot believe that 
this feature of it is right for us. It is, of course, only fair 
to distinguish the proposal to divide the surplus very 
sharply Jfrom any ordinary proposal of profit-sharing ; for 
the only surplus concerned is one wjjich results directly 
from improved efficiency and lowered costs of railroad 
operation. Probably, the presence of such a feature is 
not enough to merit the rejection of the scheme as a whole. 
Far more definite is the objection to the double rate of 
bonus proposed for the managerial grades, which would 
mean’That thest grades would benefit out of proportion J;o 
the difference between their salaries and those of the manual 
workers. It ougtit to be recognised that improved effici- 
ency of service depends no less upon the willing co-opera- 
tion of the manual workers than up*m the ability and. 
initiative of the managerial grades. 

There can be no doubt that the “ Plumb Plan " has a 
considerable momentum behind it. It has thS backing 
not onljT of all the powerful Railroad brotherhoods and 
other Railroad Unions, but of the American federation 
of Labour as a whole. It is at present at the stage of 
extremely efficient and thorough propaganda, and no ques- 
tion of taking immediate “ direct action to. enforce it has 
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yet come under consideration ; for, although it emerged 
in tfi$ course of the recent strikes in tjie American railroad 
workshops, these strikes actually centred round quite 
different issues. The present intention of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods and of the League appears to be that of first 
appealing to the public by propaganda activity to the 
fullest possible extent, and then of making the railroad 
question an issue as far as they can in the forthcoming 
Presidential Election. Only if these methods fail is it at 
present intended to discuss the question of direct action. 

The position which has led to the “Plumb Plan ” becoming 
an important and immediate issue in America is very much 
the same as the position which has forced similar questions 
to the front both in this country and in Germany, State 
control of mines aqd railways will be variously estimated 
as having succeeded or failed by persons of different 
opinions ; but there can be no question of its indefinite 
continuance in its present form. The return of normal 
conditions will compel us to go forward to national owner- 
ship, or else to go back and give up the control of railways 
which has been developed under abnormal conditions. 
Going back, in most cases, involves a double difficulty. In 
the first place, the reversion to private control is in most 
cases only possible if freights are allowed to remain per- 
manently at a level which the public will hardly tolerate 
as a permanent institution. Secondly, it is more than 
doubtful whether, in the industries concerned, the workers 
can ever 1 be persuaded again to work, or at least to give 
of their best, under private ownership or for private 
profit. o 

It is tyie second difficulty, which is by far the more serious 
that is forcing upon the consideration of the public th< 
schemes of ownership and control devised or adopted anc 
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put forvgurd by the workers themselves. They have#to be 
considered, because *the failure «r refusal of Labouf {o give 
good service under private ownership or without a real 
meagre of contrdl would be by itself fatal to the prospects 
of industrial efficiency and reasonable public service. 

, In one respect at least recent events seem to show that 
the workers in America are behaving with greater wisdom 
and foresight than their compeers in Great Britain. The 
activities of the ,£ Plumb Plan League ” are evidence that the 
American Trade Unions realise the impojtance of public 
opinion, and that they are prepared to expend money and 
energy upon propaganda designed to influence it. That 
is one of the reasons why it is important that British Trade 
Unionists should know about the “Plumb Plan,” and, in par- 
ticular, that our Own railwaymen shotHd take a lesson from 
the American Trade Unions in the matter of propaganda. 

The miners, first with the aid of the Labour Research 
Department, and later jointly with the national bodies 
lepresenting the whole Labour movement, have done some 
effective work towards educating the public up to the ideas 
of nationalisation with workers’ control, and are intending 
to do more. 

The railwaymen, on the other hand, have so far done 
practically nothing either to prepare a definite scheme or 
to put their case before the public. % Yet this is most* 
urgently required. The public still confuses public owner- 
ship with bureaucracy, and has hardly yet begun to realise 
that whnJt the workers want is neither £tate management 
nor Syndicalism, but control»by the workers t>y hand and 
brain in conjunction with the public. The Guifil Socialists 
have been pushing that idea for some years ; but now 
that it has become the accepted policy ^f our great Trade 
Unions, th^. propaganda, ought to # be grefctly intensified, 
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and the Unions themselves ought to take the fh^t place 
in conducting it. , 

The solution of national ownership with workers’ control 
is the only solution of the transport problem ; for,, the 
workers will no longer be content to work either for the 
profit of capitalists or without self-government irf industry . 
for themselves. It is only a question whether this will 
come violently or through a gradual change. If it is 
agreed that violence should be avoided if possible, let us 
get oli with the propaganda. We have the example of the 
workers in European countries to hearten us in the task ; 
and now at last the “ Plumb Plan ” shows that America 
is moving in the same direction. The railway workers 
of the world arc uniting to demand national owhership 
and democratic control of their industry. 

Ill 

Control on the Railways 

r 

The railway workers are now exceedingly well 

organised. The National Union of Railwaymen includes 
in its 450,000 members the vast majority of the 

manual workers in the ‘'traffic grades, except in the 
'locomotive sc :tionS. These are equally well organised, 
but are divided between the N.U.R. and the Associated 
Society of* Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, which has 
about 40,000 members, belonging entirely to the locomotive 
grades. In the railway locomotive and other construction 
and repair 'shops, the N.U.R. divides the membership with 
a large liumber of craft Unions belonging chiefly to the 
engineering and woodworking trades. The general labour 
Unions have s&fne meipbers in tf}e shops, but # most of the 
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less skilled Shopmen arc in the N.U.R., while the skilled 
workers* are divided in their allegiance. The* tf.U.R. 
also includes a few thousand supervisory workers, 
including some inspectors and stationmasters ; but the 
majority of the supervisory grades, almost to the top of the 
service, are organised, together with practically all the 
clerical workers, in the Railway Clerks' Association, 
which has a membership of about 90,000. If^we allow a 
maximum of 50,000 for the craft and general labour 
Unions, this gives a total of nearly 6^0,000 org<yiised 
railway emplo3 T ees, out of a total of about 725,000 employed 
by the railway companies. 

The position therefore seems to be even more favourable 
in the railway service than in the mining industry for the 
immediate adoption of an effective scheme of democratic 
control. For the difficulty of securing the full co-operation 
of the managerial and technical grades is very much less 
in consequence of the fact that the majority of these grades 
have already thrown in their lot with the Trade Union 
Movement. This is not to say that no difficulty exists ; 
for a great deal remains to be done before full co-operation, 
in fact and in spirit, can be established between the manual 
workers and the supervisory grades. The situation, how- 
ever, is already promising ; foi; all three railway Uiyons 
stand definitely for the principle of control, and, if the> # 
could be brought together to formulate an agreed scheme, 
the requisite solidarity ought easily to follow upon its 
presentation. 

Unfortunately, this has nctf yet been* done* The R.C.A. 
scheme was drawn up, so far as is known, without con- 
sultation with the N.U.R. and the Associated* Society, 
while the N.U.R. is believed to ha we put forward its 
demands to the Government in coniua«tion with the 
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Associated Society, but entirely without consultation with 
the R.C*A. Perhaps this matters the Jess, because neither 
scheme is more than a mere ' outline of the method of 
control ; but it is certainly regrettable that in the nego- 
tiations which have taken place since the end of the^war, 
the N.U.R. and the R.C.A. should have dealt* with the 
Government quite separately, and without any considera-* 
tion or common policy. A Railway Royal Commission, 
similar to the Coal Industry Commission, would be excep- 
tionally valuable, because it would compel joint action and 
the preparation of a common scheme. 

In dealing with railway control, then, although the issue 
is hardly less immediate than that of the mines, there is 
no satisfactory or comprehensive scheme whigh can be 
taken as a basis for discussion. The N.TJ.R. plan has not 
even been published in full, although stray hints, references 
and quotations have appeared in the Press. I shall there- 
fore take the course of sketching, without more than 
incidental reference to existing schemes, the lines which 
an immediate scheme of railway control might reasonably 
follow. 

In the first place, no mere scheme of central representa- 
tion of the railway workers can fill the bill. It is true 
that the railway service 1/mds itself probably to a higher 
^degree of centralisation than any other industry ; but this 
does not at all do away with the need for regional and local, 
as well as for central, control of the industry, and for the 
participation of the workers in control regionally and 
locally as wek as kt the centrq, The Ministry of Transport 
is reported to be. contemplating a scheme of regional 
devolution. Under such a scheme, the real detailed 
control, to which the railway workers would be able to 
make by far their most ‘effective contribution, would to a 
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great extent pass from the centre to the regions, an<i any 
controf granted to the workers* would be in pra<*ite in- 
operative unless it applied to the regions equally with the 
cent 5^. 

Moreover, if, as I assume, some of the principal gains 
from the participation of the workers in control will be an 
increased efficiency and sense of responsibility, and an 
increased willingness to co-operate in making the railway 
system a real public service, .it is clearly essential that 
control should apply to the small unit just ^ much as ta the 
large unit. The workers must be given the fullest possible 
control ov^r those things \\hich they understand best, 
such as the actual running of a station, a goods yard or a 
locomotive*shed. These are, in the railway service, the 
equivalents of the pit in the mining industry, and no 
system of control which does not apply fully to them will 
succeed in enlisting the real co-operation of Labour in 
making the industry efficient. 

The second condition of any effective scheme of control 
I have touched upon already. It is the close and friendly 
co-operation of the workers by hand and brain, and tffie 
sharing between them, according to their respective 
aptitudes and functions, of the control which may now or 
later be secured. • • 

The first control demand of the ratlwaymcn was one 1 
which was suggested, if not dictated, by war conditions. 
This wa9 the demand for direct representation of the 
railway Trade Unions on the Railway Executive Com- 
mittee — nominally a Committee of the ^oard of Trade, 
but consisting entirely of the General* Managers of the 
principal lines. In the official declaration of policy by the 
N.U.R., the demand was broadened into one for equal 
representation, both natipnal and lqpal, upsrf the governing 
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bodies of all railways. The need for local as well as national 
control* was thus recognised a t° an early stage. The pro- 
posals put forward by the N.U.R. to the Government in 
the autumn of 1919, as reported in the Press, made .the 
proposal more explicit by demanding first corriplete national 
ownership of the railways, and secondly, their cbntrol byq 
body of whose members half would be chosen by the 
railwayman and half by the House of Commons. In 
none of these proposals is the position of the administrative 
andtmanagerial^ staff directly touched upon, and upon this 
point we are accordingly left to make our own inferences. 

The Railway Clerks' Association, as we .have seen, 
includes not only clerks, but also a considerable proportion 
of the managerial and administrative grades. It does 
not, however, include all these grades* or reach, as yet, 
quite to the top of the railway service. Thus, although 
railway Trade Unionism embraces a larger proportion 
than mining Trade Unionism of the elements necessary 
for control, it is not yet equipped for assuming complete 
control, and cannot be until the whole of the necessary 
personnel of the railways, from top to bottom, is included 
in it. 

In discussing the mining problem, I have given my 
reasons for holding that the actual managing bodies in 
* charge of the industry should not include either bureaucrats 
or representatives of the consumers, and that the repre- 
sentation, of the public and of the consumers should be 
provided for by other methods. These arguments seem 
to me to haVe equal force in » + he case of the railways. The 
right couAe is to entrust the whole of the railway workers 
with the complete task of administration, and to put 
them all " upon their honour " to manage the railways as 
a public servwe. The 1 representation of consumers and 
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of the public can ihen be provided for in the way alre&dy 
suggested in the c^se of +he mines, first, by natioij^l and 
regional Consumers' Councils 'representing the travelling 
public anci the various industries principally concerned in 
railway transport, and secondly, by a House of Commons 
Committee to which the Consumers’ Council could carry 
its complaints, and to which the ultimate financial authority, 
under Parliament, would belong. It is unnecessary to go 
into these provisions at greater length, as the$ have been 
more fully explained already in the preceding chapter . 1 

What, then, should be the composition of the Railway 
Executive of the future, if it is to include neither bureau- 
crats nor consumers, but is to consist solely of railway 
workers?. The three railway Trade Unions and the shop- 
men's organisations seem to me to liaye a fair claim to more 
than half the representation on such a body. At least half 
the representation should go to the manual workers alone, 
and the supervisory and technical representatives who 
should form the other half of the Executive should include 
direct representatives of those technical and managerial 
grades whit n a r e organised on Trade Union lines, pnly 
thar residue, representing the top grades which are still 
unorganised, should be for the present nominated by the 
State from these grades unti^ the complete constitution 
of a railway Guild becomes possible. % * • 

The regional bodies exercising control over the railway 
service should reproduce the same structure, except that 
the nominated members should, in their case, b£ nominated 
not by the State but by tjie central *Bxecitfive. For the 
smaller local bodies, a greater elasticity would»be required, 
and their composition would vary from case to case. 
Different representations would be required in the case 
1 See pp. 8fff. 
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of/say, a station or goods yard committee on the one hand, 
and a'rajlway locomotive shop committee on the othfer. 

One of the most important elements in any scheme of 
railway control will be the control of promotion. As yre 
have seen, the higher grades in the railway ser/ice are to a 
very great extent, and could be to an even greater extent, 
recruited from below. Any attempt to establish industrial 
democracy on the railways will have to regulate promotion 
on democratic lines. I do not mean by this that all super- 
visoreand administrators will have to be chosen by a mass 
vote, and still les£ that the higher grades should be filled by 
co-option from above. Both these methods wil\, probably 
have a part to play, varying with the functions which have 
to be performed by the officers whose choice is ii* question. 

Broadly speaking,, there are two types of “ admini- 
strators " or “ professionals," as distinguished from rank 
and file workers. First, there are those in whose case the 
factor of primary importance is technique and professional 
knowledge; and, secondly, there are those whose chief 
function is that of organising, directing and commanding 
othqr men. The two functions are by no means mutually 
exclusive, and there are difficult marginal cases ; but 
there can be no doubt that the two types are, in general, 
distinct, although each usually requires in some measure at 
least the qualities otthe other. 

Thus, a foreman or a stationmaster or a manager is clearly 
in the first place an organiser of men. He requires tech- 
nical qualifications of at least a certain order, J)ut his 
main qualifications £re persona] rather than technical. On 
the other h&nd, a financial expert, a designer, a costings 
expert, aqd many others are in the first place technicians 
requiring expert knqwledge, and only in the second place, 
if at all, commanders of men. The qualifications for their 
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jobs are therSfore irf the last resort technical rather thin 
personal.* # # / 

This distinction seems to* afford a basis for an approxi- 
mate formula for the application of democracy to the ques- 
tion of promotion. This formula may be roughly stated 
as follows < 

(i) (a) Where the qualifications required are primarily 
personal rather than technical, and where the 
function of the officer to be appointed is prim- 
arily that of organising other men or giving 
orders to " subordinates," the light principle of 
promotion is that of election from below. 

(b) In so far as technical qualifications are also re- 
quired for a post which falls mainly into the 
above glass, the range of choice for the electors 
may legitimately be restricted to persons pos- 
sessing the necessary technical qualifications ; 
but the choice among persons so qualified should 
still be made by election from below. 

'2) (a) Where the qualifications required are primarily 
technical rather than personal, and where the 
function in question is primarily that of offering 
an expert opinion and not that of giving direct 
orders, the right general principle is that of 
choice by the persons possessing the technical# 
qualifications required. 

(b) In so far as a post falling into this second class 
also requires personal qualifications and is 1 
secondarily conceded with giving of orders, 
the principle of professional co-optk>n may be 
modified by the introduction of an # element 
of election from below from among nominations 
made by the technically qualified. 
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I ‘do not pretend that this formula affords ffiore than the 
most general guidance. In parti cular, it requires further ex- 
planation on several material points. In the first place, the 
general principle on which it rests is that an integral part 
of any system of self-government is the choice of com- 
manders ” by those over whom command is to be exer- 
cised. I do not mean by this that each " commander " 
must in every case be chosen by the particular group of 
workers over whom he is to exercise his command, al- 
though I believe that in many cases this will be found to be 
the best method of choice. In other cases, the electorate 
may be wider than the sphere in which the elected person 
is to have command. This applies with even greater force 
to the removal of a person once elected than tp the initial 
election. I do not suggest that if a grqpp of workers in a 
shop or station chooses its own foreman or stationmaster, 
it should also have the right to remove him without appeal 
or at a moment's notice. Apart from provision for peri- 
odical re-election and a regular term of office, it would be 
necessary to safeguard the position of any executive official 
by % providing that he should not be dismissed during his 
term except after appeal and with the consent of a wider 
authority. Thus, a stationmaster threatened with dismissal 
by the rank and file workers under him should be able to 
appeal to the regional organisation of the railway service or 
to some tribui al constituted on a regional basis, and to have 
his case judged by that impartial tribunal. Democracy 
cannot do 1 without leadership, and leadership without any 
security wovld be* impossible. 

Generally speaking, wherever technical qualifications are 
required^ it should fall to the technicians themselves, 
through their association or institute, to lay down the 
qualifying test^for the* holding of any position. Where 
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personal qualifications are required as well, the final choice 

among ‘qualified perions should, be made by democratic 
election. Thus, to-day a man cannot be a ship's captain 
unless he holds a master’s certificate ; but the fact that he 
holds such a certificate is not enough to give him command 
/)f a ship. *For that a further choice is necessary. In this 
case, neither is the granting of the certificate in the hands 
of a body representing the masters, nor the choice of a 
captain in those of the seamqn. The dual principle is, 
however, recognised, and these two changes would bring 
it into harmony with the idea of industrial self-government. 

This problem of leadership and election is not, of course, 
one which allects the railways alone. It concerns every 
industry a:*d service ; and under a self-governing, or 
Guild, organisation^ industry it will be of vital importance 
to find the best possible way of choosing those who are to 
occupy official positions. No successful enterprise is ever 
really managed by a Committee, and none ever will be, 
whether the Committee is a board of directors or a Guild 
Executive. In the last resort, the actual management will 
always devolve upon the officers and administrators, 
and the function of the Committee will be that of giving 
them general directions as to policy and of criticising the 
results which they produce. EVen then a committee can 
only do effectively if it is a body of persons actually con- 
versant with the technique and operation of the enterprise 
concerned. Beyond it they can only go in so far as, indi- 
vidually, the members of the Committee themselves assume 
the duty of executive officer?* and take fchargb each of a 
particular department of the work. Where this ft the case, 
the Committee as a Committee gives general directions to, 
and acts as a critic of the activities of, each of its own 
members as an executi /c officer. 
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I have dwelt upon this point Decause objection is often 

taken to the whole idea of, industrial self-government on the 
ground that industry cannot be managed by committees. 
This is true enough ; but it is no objection to industrial 
self-government. The committee is as nee'essary for the 
jiving of general directions and for the criticism^ of method 
md results as the officer with authority is necessary for 
jetting the actual work done. It is necessary to have both, 
md to ensure that both shall conform to the democratic 
deal. Such conformity does not mean that the power of 
the officer must be curbed ; for industrial democracy will 
need to trust, and to entrust wide powers to,, its officers. 
But it does mean that the methods of choice and promotion 
must be democratic, that the rank and file muct choose its 
:ommanders, and that the technicians must be the judges 
:>f technical qualification. 

In the particular case of the railways, this question of 
promotion is of peculiar importance. Recruitment for the 
ligher posts in the railway service now takes place from 
Pour sources, two inside and two outside the service itself. 
Fhe external sources are, first, the general upper-middle 
;lass, from which, largely for reasons of family and favour- 
itism, a certain recruitment takes place; and, secondly, 
certain definite professions not confined to the railways, 
is when a consulting engineer is brought in from outside. 
Self-government would do away with the first, without 
iffecting.the second, of these sources. 

The internal sources are, first, the manual-working, and, 
secondly, the clerical graded, the bigger share in promo- 
tion goiri£, at present, to the latter. Clearly, it is desir- 
ible, subject to technical qualifications, that the widest 
possible area should be open to promotion from both these 
sources, and that stationmasters, for instance, should be 
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appointed, according to their personal qualifications, 
from «itW group. A scheme of promotion, . jointly 
planned by the Trade Unions of both manual and clerical 
workers, is* an integral part of the control scheme upon 
whicfi the railwaymen ought to be busy at the present time. 
Certain poets will be by their nature recruited from the 
manual, and certain others from the clerical grades ; but 
many posts, including most of those high up in the service, 
ought to be equally open to both groups. 

It may be said that, after all the discussion in this chapter, 
the precise structure to be adopted in any scheme of national 
railway control under public ownership still remains very 
obscure. That is true enough so far as the details are 
concerned ; ,and I freely confess my inability to prepare a 
more detailed or precise scheme. No one who is not 
intimately acquainted with railway practice can do that. 
It is, indeed, essentially a task for railwaymen themselves, 
and these suggestions are only intended to provoke 
discussion and to help, I trust, towards the formulation of a 
scheme by those who are directly concerned. A scheme 
reasonably formulated jointly by the whole of the railway 
Trade Unions would, I believe, stand an excellent chance of 
adoption ; for every one recognises the present inefficiency 
of our transport system, and no t>qe has much confidence in 
the power of either bureaucracy or private enterprise to 
mend it. The road therefore lies open to industrial democ- 
racy as soon as the railwaymen are ready to march along 
it. It is their unreadiness that holds them back. 

• i. 



CHAPTER VII 

‘ ENCROACHING CONTROL M AND THE WHITLEY 
REPORTS 

I 

Encroaching Control 

T HE mining and railway industries have become the 
chief battlegrounds of industry largely because, in 
both of them, the issue is comparatively simple. 
They are, to a far greater extent than other great industries, 
lomogeneous and uniform ; they can be treated as wholes 
: or the purpose of detailed, as well as of general, argument ; 
;hey can readily, if considerations of policy so dictate, be 
:ransferred to public ownership and placed under a system 
)f democratic administration. Moreover, in both these 
ndustries there are great Trade Unions well able not only 
:o put forward demands and to frame a policy, but to 
play their part in the control of the industries when 
uhey pass under public ownership. Nor is the expro- 
priation of the present owners a difficult matter; for 
:heir assets aditilt of comparatively simple valuation in 
iccordanfce with general principles that can be easily laid 
lown. . 

When we pass from these great public utility industries 
:o the general run of Manufacturing industries and groups, 
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the position* is far ’less simple. Even if an industry is 
itself oorflparatively. compact apd homogeneous, like the 
cotton industry, the commercial processes attaching to it 
and the marketing of its wares may be a highly complex 
busme&s ; while such a group of industries as those con- 
cerned with the various forms of engineering and ship- 
building present both on their manufacturing and on their 
commercial sides an almost inextricable confusion. Those 
who advocate a drastic change in the industrial system 
may therefore easily be tempted to leave these industries 
severely alone in their arguments, and to concentrate upon 
those cases # in which it is comparatively easy to propose 
an immediately practicable solution. 

There* are # however, two very good reasons why such an 
evasion cannot content us. In the fast place, although 
a change of system may not be as immediately imminent 
in these cases as in those of the railways and the mines, it 
is bound soon to come, and it is therefore necessary to 
prepare for it now. Secondly, the workers in these other 
industries have also been fired by the idea of control, and 
it is thefefore no less necessary to work out an immediate 
strategy and plan of campaign in their case than in that 
of the miners and the railwaymen. 

In the following chapters an attempt will be made to lay 
down the general lines of policy suggested in the case of 
industries of the manufacturing type, and to apply in some 
measure these general suggestions to certain outstanding 
industries. The particular instances taken will be those 
already mentioned — on the on^hand, the Vast add complex 
group which passes under the name of the engineering and 
shipbuilding industry ; and, on the other hand, the*cotton 
industry, relatively simple in structure, but full of com- 
plexities on its commercial side. These two oases between 
8 
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then? will necessarily raise most of the major problems 
which arise in connection with the marufacturing'industries 
as a whole. 

It must be made clear that I do not propose to deal in 
the following chapters, any more than I dee.lt in the last, 
with the final or complete organisation of any industry 
“ under Guild Socialism.” My purpose in this book is that 
of discus^ng not ideals, but immediate questions of policy, 
and the changes which I am discussing are limited to those 
which are capable of being at once introduced, if only we 
possess the will to introduce them. 

Before I begin to deal with the actual instances which I 
have selected, there are certain general propositions which 
require to be stated. It must be clear that fhe adoption 
of the measures proposed in the foregoing chapters in the 
cases of the mines and the railways would at once pave 
the way for further extensions of public ownership and 
democratic control. If the State did not own any industries 
or industrial establishments, it would be more difficult 
than it is to acclimatise the public mind to the idea of 
public ownership of mines and railways. WhateveV we may 
think of the existing methods of Post Office and Dockyard 
administration, the fact that the State owns these services 
helps to make the public inind accessible to the idea of an 
extension of publec ownership, particularly if the criticisms 
directed against bureaucratic management are satisfactorily 
met. Secondly, if the Trade Unions at present exercised 
no control over ^ industry, it would be far more difficult 
than it is to get 1 ' the public t<o accept the idea of* democratic 
management. The fact that the public has to admit that 
the Trade Unions have forced their way into a certain 
negative control of industry, does, whether the public 
likes this control or nbt, make (or the easier acceptance of 
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the idea that this fact must be socially recognised anc^given 

its place'in the new economic cg-der. • 

The national ownership and more or less democratic 
control of mines and railways would at once carry this 
process several stages further, and we should almost 
automatically begin to regard as immediately nationalis- 
able industries and services in connection with which 
the idea of national ownership at present hardly enters into 
our heads as an immediate possibility. I do not say that 
we should be led to regard all industries aj nationalisable ; 
for I do not believe that all are nationc^lisable, even in the 
longest rum But I do hold that, until we have exhausted 
the list of nationalisable industries, every industry which 
we actually nationalise will suggest the nationalisation of 
another. 

This, of course, is only one side of the process of 
mental conversion. It is equally true that every actual 
experiment in democratic control, whether it takes 
place in a nationally owned service or not, will suggest 
further experiments, and that the more people see demo- 
cratic control actually in operation in a narrow sphere, 
the readier they will be to believe that it can be extended 
over a wider sphere. In saying this, I do not even assume 
its success in a high degree, a$ success will continue to be 
measured in a capitalist environment j> for actuality is a 
more potent influence on the average human imagination 
than a relative calculation of success and failure/ 

I do njt mean merely that the national ownership and 

democratic control of one industry or ServicS will create 

• 

1 Thus, the argument that a theory has never been Jried, and 
that it is therefore impossible to know whether it would succeed or 
not, is often of more influence in opposition to a proposal than even 
the clearest demonstration 4 hat it has been tried, Ind is a failure. 
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an ec(jnomic momentum towards the adoption of similai 
measure* in closely related industries and services. * Doubt' 
less, this will be the case. Public ownership of railways 
will create a momentum towards public ownership of othei 
forms of transport, botli by land and by water,* and perhaps 
towards public ownership of those industries upon whict 
the transport services depend for their material equipment 
But, in addition to the economic momentum, a humat 
momentum will be created. The demand of the workers 
in aN other national isable industries and services will be 
stimulated, and the public imagination will be rendered 
more receptive of the demand. This human rpomentuir 
will affect not only industries closely related to those whicl 
are publicly owned and democratically controlled, bul 
progressively all industries to which similar methods car 
be applied. 

That is why I emphasised, in discussing the mining 
industry, the point that the present struggle there affects 
the workers in other industries, in their capacity as pro- 
ducers, hardly less than it affects the miners themselves 
That is why all workers have rightly ranged thefhselves 
behind the miners in pressing their demand. But, if th< 
workers in these other industries are to reap the benefil 
which they can reap from ''the situation which exists ii 
the mines, they must be armed with an immediat< 
strategy of their own so devised as to pave the way foi 
democratic control to accompany public ownership 
They must not merely lay their plans for the future, bul 
must adopt* for the presents policy which will increase 
their pow£r under. capitalist ownership, and place in then 
hands a «measure of control without entangling them ir 
the present system. 

This policy, 'applicable also wi£h certain modification 
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'to industries at present controlled bureaucratically by 
the State, is beccmiing lyiown under the naira of the 
policy of encroaching control. In general terms, it may be 
de&ped as a policy of transferring from the employer or 
his representatives to the organised workers through their 
Trade Uftions and workshop organisations as many as 
possible of the functions at present controlled by capitalism 
in the sphere of production. This transference is, indeed, 
a logical development of Tn\de Union activity as it has 
existed in the past. The aim of the Tr^le Unions iti the 
various trades and industries has been so to organise 
the workers as to control the supply of labour, and by 
means of this control to prescribe conditions with which 
the employer must comply in order to get labour to work 
for him. This* collective control has hitherto been 
exercised only within a restricted sphere — that of “ collec- 
tive bargaining ” as it Jtas hitherto been understood. The 
Trade Unions have prescribed minimum rates of wages, 
maximum hours of labour, definite conditions governing 
overtime, apprenticeship, the class of workers to be 
employed on a particular operation, and so forth ; but, 
having laid down these general minimum standards, they 
have, apart from occasional intervention arising out of actual 
disputes, left the management of industry in the employer’s 
hands, allowed him to engage and dismfcs workers individu- 
ally as he has thought fit, accepted his claim to 'control 
promotion and to appoint supervisors and managers — 
to say nothing of his claim, when the ^ages due have been 
paid, to have sole control df the product resulting from 
the application of their labour to “ his * plant. * 

As soon as the workers take up the standpoint of en- 
croaching control, the question at once arises how far 
they can or should iakfc out of the employers' hands and 
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transfer to themselves collectively, wholly or in part, 
any of the functions mentioned above, or others like them. 
In discussing any such question, there are four principal 
considerations which naturally present themselves^ to 
the workers. First, have they the power to- take over a 
particular function ? Secondly, have they the* skill and 
ability to perform the function when they have taken 
it over ? Thirdly, what will be the effect of their assump- 
tion of it upon their status and economic power ? And 
fourthly, what yiH be the wider social effects in relation 
to their ideal of the economic system which they desire 
to bring into existence ? The latter two considerations 
especially involve a full understanding of any danger that 
a particular assumption of control may result, not in a 
weakening of capitalist control, but in a strengthening of 
it by the cementing of an alliance between capitalists 
and workers at the public expense. 

This exposition may appear, at the present stage, 
somewhat academic ; but it will be easier to make plain 
its practical application in dealing with particular industries 
and* problems. What I want to make plain at present is 
the sharp distinction which exists between this policy of 
encroaching control and the policy underlying the Whitley 
Report, with which persistent attempts are made to con- 
fuse it. It is nece&ary to clear this misconception out of 
the way before we can proceed to our constructive dis- 
cussions. 

II 

The Whitley Reports 

Readers whose knowledge of the industrial situation 
in Great Britain is confined to the speeches of Cabinet 
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Ministers ard the 'comments of the daily Press are efen 
now c^)t*to imaging that a new Heaven and a new»earth 
are being created by somfe magical process initiated by 
the Whitley Report. Joint Standing Industrial Councils 
representing , employers and employed, so the Press and 
the politicians inform us, are being set up almost every 
day, and a new spirit of fellowship and goodwill is 
animating masters and workmen alike. I can only say 
that I have sought for this new spirit, and ! have not 
found it. Joint Standing Industrial Councils are indeed 
being established in considerable numbefs ; but mdkt of 
the vital industries have lutherto shbwn no anxiety to 
establish them, and, even where they have been established, 
there is ngt much evidence of the " new spirit ” of which 
we hear so much* # 

In fact, the Whitley Report, loudly as it has been 
acclaimed in governmental circles, has almost entirely 
failed to stir the world of Labour. In some industries, 
notably in the mining and railway industries and in the 
big engineering and metal-working group, it has been 
definitely i ejected. In other cases it has been accepted 
as a harmless piece of machinery, but without any particular 
enthusiasm, and certainly with no idea that it provides a 
panacea for all industrial troubles. The only case in 
which its adoption has been urgently pressed for by the* 
workers is that of State employees, and in this instance 
the urgency arises largely from the desire to use it as a 
means of securing full recognition and the rightof collective^ 
bargaining, and from the f^ct that there is # in such cases 
no system of private profit-making in which Jhe workers 
can run the risk of becoming entangled. 

The first Whitley Report, to which the later reports 
were hardly more than supplements, pjoposed that, in 
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th£ better organised industries, Standing Joint Industrial 
Councils should be set ug nationally, in each industry, 
with District Councils and Works Councils under them. 
The National and District Councils were* to consist of an 
equal representation from Employers’ Associations on 
the one side and from Trade Unions on the other. They 
were to be voluntary in character, and the endowing of, 
their decisions with any legal power was to be a matter 
for further consideration. The State was not to be 
represented, and was to appoint a chairman only when 
requested to do* so by the Council itself. At the same 
time, the Government announced its intention of recognis- 
ing the Councils as advisory bodies representing the 
various industries, and of consulting them qn matters 
affecting their interests. < 

In all this there was nothing in the smallest degree 
startling or novel. In most industries in Great Britain 
there have long existed regular means of joint negotia- 
tion and consultation between employers and employed. 
In some cases these have taken the form of Boards of 
Conciliation with agreed rules and methods of procedure : 
in others, there have been merely regular arrangements 
for periodic conference. The important point is that, in 
the majority of organised industries, recognition of Trade 
^Unionism and frequent negotiation between Trade Unions 
and Employers’ Associations have long been the rule. 

The Whitley Report did not in reality carry matters 
tiny further Than most industries had gone already 4 though 
at first sight lit mzty have seemed to do so. It hinted 
again and again tha,t one of its principal reasons for urg- 
ing the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils was in 
order to satisfy the demand of the workers for a greater 
control over industry ; but it was npt proposed to transfer 
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to the workers any definite powers, and the actual con- 
stitutions* of the Whitley Councils which ha\p been 
established do nothing at all to make this aspiration a 
fact.^ They provide indeed for joint consideration of 
questions affocting the industry ; but they do nothing 
to affect the final and exclusive control of the employer 
over the way in which lie runs his business. 

I am not complaining, or saying that theyjcould do 
more. I am merely criticising the prevalent view that the 
Whitley Report makes a new and revolutionary departure 
in the sphere of industrial relations. It # does not : it only 
regularises 4 and formalises a process which has long been 
going on in most of our principal industries, and one which 
would have.continucd whether Jhere had been a Whitley 
Report or not. , » 

In fact, the control of industry cannot be altered merely 
by the setting up of joint committees. The control of 
industry rests on the economic power of those who control 
it ; and only a shifting of the balance of economic power 
will alter this control. Such a shifting of power may be, 
and I believe is, in progress at the present time ; but it is 
quite independent of such events as the issuing and adop- 
tion by the Government of the Whitley Report. The 
view most current among Trade Unionists — that the 
Whitley Report does not matter much one way or the 
other — is certainly the right one. 0 

Nevertheless, though it is not likely to produce large 
permanei# results, the Report has, for the time being, 
attracted a good deal of attention. Of^tial Tfade Union- 
ism, represented by the Parliamentary Commit flee of the 
Trades Union Congress, accepted it without enthusiasm 
and subject to its remaining purely voluntary. Even the 
mildest of Trade Union leaders refuse to tolerate commilsorv 
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arbitration in any form, except* under protest as a wai 
measW. Unofficial " ra,nk and file ” Trade Unionism, 
represented by the Shop Stewards' movement and other 
agencies, roundly denounced “ Whitleyism ” as an attempt 
to side-track the growing movement of the class-conscious 
workers towards the control of industry. “♦Whitleying 
away our strength," one rank and file critic entitled his 
article upon the Report, and went on to urge that the 
capitalists, fearing the rising tide of rank and file com- 
mittees, had inspired the Report in the hope of substituting 
for them joint committees of masters and men, and so 
depriving them of their dynamic and revolutionary char- 
acter. The National Guilds League, also representing 
the left wing, declared against the underlyings assumption 
of the Report that*- industrial peace is, possible and desir- 
able under capitalism, and pointed out that, whatever the 
merits or demerits of joint committees, they cannot provide 
the dynamic for securing control, or offer any alternative 
to workshop agitation and workshop organisation for the 
purpose of a gradual assumption of control by the workers. 
Other critics, largely among State Socialists, dwelt rather 
on the dangers of Whitleyism to the consumer, and the 
risk of establishing a common solidarity between employers 
and workers in a particular industry against the public — 
in a demand for a»tariff, for instance, or in a conspiracy to 
keep prices liigh — a risk also noted by the Guild Socialists, 
but regarded by them as small owing to the hostility of 
Labour to such anti-social projects. In fact, everywhere 
the left wihg, anvt often a part of the right also, rejected 
the assumptions of the Whitley Report. 

What^ then, of the Whitley Councils and other bodies 
on similar lines which have been established ? The first 
thing to notice about them is that* most of them affect onlv 
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small and of';en ill-organised groups. The Whitley Com- 
mittee “itself recommended the* establishment of Joint 
Industrial Councils only in those industries in which em- 
ploye^ and employed were comparatively well organised. 
For the industries in which organisation was weak, it recom- 
mended thd establishment of Trade Boards. Nevertheless, 
Whitley Councils have been established in a number of 
industries which cannot by any means be regard^! as well 
organised. Instances of this are the Pottery Council and 
the Match Makers’ Council. Moreover, Councils are b^ing 
set up for certain small sectional trades^ which can hardly 
by any stretch of imagination be regarded as industries. 
The Bobbin Industrial Council and the Spelter Industrial 
Council are notable examples of this undue tendency to 
sectional organisation. On the other iiand, councils have 
been set up in a few important groups, including the 
woollen, printing, baking and other industries. The Build- 
ing Council, which is not really a Whitley Council at all, 
9tands in a class by itself, and is dealt with separately later 
in this book. 

In addition to the Industrial Councils set up under the 
Whitley scheme, the Government, through the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, established a number of “ Interim Recon- 
struction Committees,” principally in industries in which 
the formation of Industrial Councils wastiot found possible, 
but also in some cases for small or almost unorganised 
industrial groups, such as “ Needles and Fishhooks ” and 
” Fumituie Removing and Warehousing.” The num- 
ber of these committees, • which wdre brought into 
existence as temporary bodies, grows steadify less as 
they either dissolve or form themselves into •full In- 
dustrial Councils, of which there are now about fifty in 
existence. 
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It is already possible to pass a fairly conclusive^udgment 
upon the Industrial Councils and their possibilities? Their 
constitutions were, as a rule, drawn so as to embrace a 
large variety of purposes, without giving much indipation 
of the course which they would actually pursue. One 
significant clause, which occurs in the constitution of 
several Councils, makes it one of the objects to maintain 
selling prices at a level which will secure reasonable re- 
muneration to both employers and employees. This 
recalls the professed objects of many trusts and employers* 
combinations too closely to require detailed criticism ; 
but it is important to note* it because it is clearly based 
on the assumption of a common interest between employers 
and workers in a particular industry — a common interest 
which clearly might easily become antisocial in its effects, 
and in any case runs counter to the Socialist theory of a 
common solidarity of all workers irrespective of craft or 
industry. Apart from this provision, the constitutions 
contain few notable features, except that in many cases 
the provisions for District Councils and, still more, the 
provisions for Work Committees are allowed to fall very 
much into the background. Indeed, although the Whitley 
scheme made it perfectly clear that Works and District 
Councils were regarded as being fully as important as 
National Councils, few of the existing Whitley Councils 
have us yet brought district or works bodies into effective 
existence. 

Moreover, the activities of Whitley Councils up to the 
present tirrie — with the single exception of the Building 
Council dt Parliament, which was, in origin, not a Whitley 
Council at all' -do not indicate the likelihood of any import- 
ant practical results. It has already been found on more than 
one occasion that, as soon as a real industrial issue is raised. 
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by either side a deadlock *is quite as likely to ensue on an 
Industrial Council as ij: was formerly in a Conciliation BSard 
of Joint Conference. Already, Councils have come fo ship- 
wreck owin§ to disagreements beteeen the two sides ; 
and, wltere they have remained in being, they have been 
suspended while other means were found of settling the 
difference or of fighting it out. 

It is, in fact, becoming more and more evident that 
Whitley Councils are not really bodies of any considerable 
importance, and that the large promises which were made 
at the time of their inception had no substanc^ behind them. 
In some quarters, it is suggested that the remedy lies in 
giving to their decisions a mandatory power and making 
them enforceable upon the whole of the industries which 
they represent ; but # there are few # who variously regard this 
course as practicable. The general opinion in the Labour 
world is that the Whitley Report can be safely ignored. It 
has added a few fresh joint bodies to the large number 
which previously existed in the various industries ; but in 
their actual working most of the new industrial Councils 
hardly differ in any vital particular from the old Conciliation 
Beards and Conferences for which they were supposed to 
provide a vastly superior substitute. 

The moral of this failure is obvious. There is no way out 
of the industrial deadlock by the creatioq of joint bodies of 
private employers and Trade Unions. The divergence of 
interests and points of view between the two parties effect- 
ively prevents real co-operation, and attempts* at joint 
action break down as soon as tjiey are cdhfronted with any 
real problem. t • 

In fact, all these movements for “ industri|l harmony” 
are of little or no effect in relation to the really vital 
problems of industry. Whatever • joint machinery may 
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be set up, it will hardly affecb the real relations ol the 
parties which now confront each ofrier in the* industrial 
world. ’ 

Employers and workers will continue to differ about their 
relative status in industry and about their respective shares 
of its fruits ; and they will continue to settle itheir differ- 
ences mainly by the balancing of economic forces, whether 
the balancing is done by negotiation or by the open force 
of strike or lock-out. In fact, those who attach much im- 
portance to joint machinery such as that which was re- 
commended in the Whitley Reports, are apt to forget that 
no amount of machinery can alter the essential facts 
of the economic situation. 


Ill 

The Fallacy of Joint Control 

In its prompt repudiation of the principles upon which 
the Whitley Report was explicitly based, the National 
Guilds League stated, as clearly as it is possible to state, the 
fundamental divergence of view between the Government 
idea of Reconstruction and the idea which animates all 
that is best in the Labour Movement. It concentrated 
attention upon the fundamental fact (not a mere theory) 
of thc^lass struggle in industry, and it expressly repudiated 
the idea of any possible " permanent improvement " in the 
relationships between employers and Trade Unionists. 

But it did not stop there. .» It realised that Trade Union- 
ists would be confronted with the necessity for defining their 
policy in relation to actual schemes based more or less 
closely upon the proposals of the Whitley Report. The 
clear statement of principle wh'ch is enunciated in the 
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" Observations ” 1 would not by itself have provided Tratle 
Unionists^vho foundjdiemselves such a position with the 
ammunition required for riddling actual schemed based 
upon it. 

Th6^‘ Notes for Trade Unionists ” were issued to supply 
this need. .They reasserted in a shorter form the principle 
which had been fully expounded in the " Observations ” ; 
but in addition they formulated an actual policy which it 
would be possible for Trade Unionists to follow out, in 
meeting suggestions for the establishment of Joint In- 
dustrial Councils in their own particular frades. Briefly 
stated, the view enunciated in the second'pamphlet was that 
no form of joint machinery could in any way satisfy the 
working-class demand for control of industry, which could 
only be met by an actual transference of powers from the 
employers to the* workers, in such a way that the workers 
would enter upon an encroaching control of functions 
itithejjo exercised by the capitalists or their nominees. 

It thus clearly dissociated the proposals for joint ma- 
chinery from the question of control, whereas the whole 
effect oi the Whitley Report had been to confuse the two 
things, and make it seem that the working-class aspiration 
for control could be satisfied by the setting up of joint ma- 
chinery. When once the clear separation of the two things 
is realised, when it is understood that joint machinery, 
whatever its character, has nothing to do with the working- 
class demand for control, and can therefore afford no 
possible substitute for it, the way is clear fof the con- 
sideration^ joint machinery ^>n its mePhs, and apart from 

1 The references here are to two useful pamphlets on the Whitley 
Report issued by the National Guilds League, an4 now*published 
in a single booklet under the title National Guilds or Whitley 
Councils, 
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the presuppositions and prejudices which are imported 
by a' confusion between it A and control. 

The rtiain point made in the “ Notes for Trade Unionists ” 
in dealing with this question, was that the Trade Unionist’s 
first duty is to set his own house in order, and to Tget his 
industrial organisation based on such principles as will 
remove the danger that is inherent in joint machinery 
where Trade Unionism is not organised on an inclusive 
industrial basis. The safeguards and restrictions which 
were laid down in the “ Notes for Trade Unionists ” were 
sufficient to ensure that any joint machinery set up in 
accordance with tnem, so far from helping Capitalism to 
rivet the chains upon Labour, would have merely the effect 
of improving the methods of negotiation without imposing 
any disabilities upon the workers. Whether joint ma- 
chinery, even of this character, is desirable is not a question 
that could be answered either with a plain affirmative 
or with a plain negative. The answer depends uppn the 
particular circumstances of each case. Even the most 
advanced Trade Unionists accept the necessity for some 
form of joint machinery in certain cases : they may object 
strongly, as Guildsmen do, to existing methods of con- 
ciliation, they may desire to sweep away Boards of Con- 
ciliation, which have the,, effect of tieing the workers’ 
hands, but since^ they demand recognition of Trade 
Unions and of shop stewards, they must inevitably con- 
template joint machinery with the employers, and the 
possibility* of some joint machinery for the purpose of 
such negotiation. r 

The m^n point is to get clearly in mind the fact that joint 
machinery is purely an instrument for negotiating with the 
employer, anf is in no sense a way by which the workers 
can enter upon the control of industry. The attempts of 
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the Press and of the* Government advocates to confuse tSe 
minds of Trade Unionists by pretending that the Wlfitley 
scheme provides for control by Trade Unionists were the 
merest camouflage ; and those who took up this attitude 
were merely trying to divert the workers* endeavours into 
comparatively harmless channels. 

Whitley Report or no Whitley Report, the main thing 
for the working-class is still the improvement o^its own 
industrial organisation, and the building up of a movement 
which is at once organised on the right lines, and equipped 
with the right strategy. Such organisation alone can make 
for any " Reconstruction ” that is worthy of the name. 
The working-cLss movement cannot, any more than any 
other movement, make bricks without straw. It will take 
hard thought and hard work, aifd coi^tant endeavour by 
those Trade UniolTlsts who realise the fundamental purpose 
of their Unions, to build up the sort of industrial organ- 
isati onwh ich will be able to secure an effective voice in the 
control of industry. 

The Whitley Reports may, in the long run, prove to have 
helped ia this task, not because the organisations based 
upon them will be of any use, but because they will have 
served to clarify the issues, and because the exposure of the 
suggestions for joint control which are being founded on 
them will bring more clearly than ever to the front the 
nature of the working-class demand for encroaching control. 
Those workers who get Whitley Councils and those who do 
not get them will learn that joint action with their em- 
ployers caifhot bring them any real chtfhge in status. It 
may improve and make more smooth the machinery of 
negotiation, but it will not alter any of the iundamental 
factors of the wage relation. Seeing this, thelworkers will 
turn with renewed vigour to the development of their own 
9 
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Trade Union machinery, and will take in hand energetically 
the framing of a policy djrected to the securing of an en- 
croaching control over industry. 

The thing we have fundamentally to bother about is the 
lessening of the authority and the functions of Capitalism, 
and the increasing of the functions and the econojnic power of 
the working-class. Concentration upon this does not absolve 
us from the necessity of watching very carefully the schemes 
which arc put forward in the name of the employers or of the 
Government, and of taking* up an attitude to these schemes 
in the light of the immediate necessities of the case ; but we 
must not allow dur preoccupation with such immediate 
schemes to divert our main attention from our fundamental 
object — the abolition of the wage system — or from the con- 
structive steps which the working-class itself must take 
with a view to securing that object. 



ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING . 

I 

The Industries and .their Organisation 

T HE preceding chapte r was, to a great extent, devoted 
to cicaiing the ground.* We are now, with the 
Whitley imports put safely out of the way, in a 
position to discuss directly the position which exists in such 
a^ ndus try as engineering — which, indeed, is not really an 
industry at ali, but a great group of industries and trades 
running one into another and overlapping with many 
other irdus tries It will be best to begin with a brief 
survey of the complexities of the industry itself. 

Outside engineering, as we are dealing with it here, 
fall those forms of metal working which are concerned not 
with the making of manufactured metal goods, but with 
the making of iron and steel, and of certain iron aijd steel 
products, directly or indirectly from the ore. Wc are 
thus not concerned with blast-furnaces, smeMng-works, 
rolling-mills, tube-works, tinplatc-workS* and ihc rest of 
the factories which arc generally regarded as belonging to 
the iron and steel industry. It is difficult ta draw a line ; 
but these at least have to a certain extent a lommon char- 
acter of their own wh’ch clearly •mark them off from 
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engineering. We arc, on the other hand, closely concerned 
with 1, all those factories w r hich arc employed in *the mak- 
ing of machines — machine-tools, hydraulic plant, agricul- 
tural machinery, textile machinery, electrical machinery, 
sewing-machines, motor vehicles, aircraft, and a host of 
others. In this sphere, the manufacture of rajlway loco- 
motives and other appliances forms a disputed territory 
between v t he engineering and railway industries. Iron- 
founding, though it may be regarded as forming to some 
extent a separate group, rs so closely interwoven with 
general engineering, and presents such similar problems 
from the Trade Union point of view, that it may con- 
veniently be treated as falling within the scope of this 
chapter. Through the light - castings trades — baths, 
stoves, grates, etc. — -Jthis establishes a close relation between 
the engineering and building industries. * ' 

What is said in this chapter also applies generally to 
brassworks and to a considerable extent to the vast mis- 
cellaneous group of the minor metal trades — sheet-metal 
working in its various forms, and the small Black Country 
industries in general. Again, vehicle building is every 
year becoming more closely allied to engineering as metal 
plays in it a more and more important part. 

Distinct from engineering, but very closely allied to it 
through marine engineering, is the shipbuilding industry, 
including both the private shipbuilding firms and the 
Royal Dockyards. This, again, has very similar labour 
problems* to engineering, with which it is, on the Trade 
Union and on the Employers,’ side alike, inseparably bound 
up by overlapping organisation. It also therefore falls 
within the scope of this chapter. 

On the en| payers’ side, the organisation of this great 
group of indict ries is simple, so /ar as its dealings with 
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Labour are concerned. There are, indeed, very large 
numbers of special ‘associations dealing with particular 
groups and products, or with particular markets, for 
trading and price-fixing purposes ; but for negotiation’ 
there are only two organisations of really considerable 
importance! These are, first, the Engineering and National 
Employers 1 Federation, formed during the war by the 
amalgamation of two bodies organising respectively engi- 
neering in the narrower sense apd the minor metal trades ; 
and, secondly, the Shipbuilding Employees’ Federation. 
Neither includes all the firms in the groups with which it 
deals ; but* both are very powerful and representative 
bodies. 

On the Tmde Union side, organisation is still chaotic. 
There are welF^affr a hundred Trad! Unions primarily 
concerned with organising workers in the engineering and 
shipbuilding group, and many additional Unions have 
mefttW!? in the group. Moreover, the great majority 
of thg less skilled workers are organised not in these Unions, 
but in the big general labour Unions which cut across 
nearly all industrial divisions. 

By far the largest single Union belonging to the group 
is the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which has 320,000 
members, mostly skilled workers. This Society is now 
carrying through an amalgamation with a number of 
smaller Societies, and the new Union which will # result 
will have at least 400,000 members. This, however, will 
still leave » large number of Societies outside, eyen in the 
engineering group in the narrower sense. 

Next in size is the principal Society* in the shipyard 
group, the United Society of Boilermakers, |with* almost 
100,000 members. Thi^ Society j,s now negotiating an 
amalgamation with the two next largest Societies in the 
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shipyard group, and a new Society of 150,000. members 
may result. 

In the foundry group, the Friendly Society of Iron- 
founders has about 35,000 members, and there is a Jieder- 
ation of Foundry Trade Unions representing the group 
as a whole. In this case, again, amalgamation is being 
discussed. 

ApartVrom these and many other metal-workers’ Socie- 
ties, the various wood-wording and other building Unions 
hate large numbers of members, especially in the shipyards, 
among joiners, paenters, plumbers, furnishing trades, etc. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the great mass of thd less skilled 
workers is organised in such Unions as the General Workers’ 
Union, Workers’ Union, National Amalgamated Union of 
Labour or NationaFFederation of Wonf*^ Workers. With 
the exception of the last-named, these now generally act 
together through the National Federation of General 
Workers. ** 

There does exist one Federation — the Federation of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades— which attempts to 
represent the whole, or almost the whole, of this motley 
assembly. This Federation includes most of the important 
Societies mentioned above, except the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers and some of the general labour 
Unions. I does not, however, although it acts as a co- 
ordinating agency, as a rule negotiate directly with the 
employer*, most negotiations being conducted by par- 
ticular gro t ups of Trade Unions which meet tha» employers 
under an agrc< ment. The Shipyard Agreement and the 
Central Conference agreement for engineering are the prin- 
cipal in&tancj^s of this procedure. 

It will be seen that,, in face of^this chaotic organisation 
on the Trade \lnion side*, it is very difficult for any construe- 
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tive policy to be adopted by Labour. With the skilled 
crafts ‘divided one from another, and with a rmnjh wider 
gulf between the skilled and the less skilled workers, the 
task^of propounding any constructive policy directed to 
the securing .of control looks almost insuperable. The 
carrying through of the projected amalgamations will very 
greatly improve the position so far as the skilled workers 
are concerned ; but by itself it will do nothing# to bring 
skilled and less skilled together. • 

Nevertheless, the demand for control is certainly yiore 
vigorous in the engineering and shipbuilding group than 
anywhere else outside the mines, the railways and the Post 
Office. It has arisen spontaneously in the workshops, 
with little (*r no encouragement from the leaders, and often 
with little or nojL-onccption of thejine of policy to be 
pursued. Before we can begin to suggest a constructive 
programme, we must examine the manner in which this 
has arisen, and the forms of organisation through 
which il is finding expression. 

II 

The Shop Stewards’ Movement 

• 

The outstanding development of organisation in the 
engineering group during the war period is JJie Shop 
Stewards’ movement. This movement, while it is nol 
wholly r^w, has during the last few years assumed nev 
forms which have very largtly changed? its character. Foi 
many years before the w r ar it* was the, practiced or certair 
Trade Unions and in certain districts to appoint, in additior 
to the ordinary Trade Union officials, workshop stewards 
or delegates, in the various factories. Tlv principal dut] 
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of these stewards was to see that newcomers joined the 
Union find that members paid their contributions 
promptly. In most cases they had no power of negotiation 
on behalf of the Union, though in a few trades their func- 
tions were wider, and an able man could raise the post of 
steward to a certain degree of importance. On 1 the whole, 
it may be said that before the war, while the shop steward 
existed a : an institution, he had shown few signs of the 
importance which he has acquired during the war period. 

Abnormal conditions have, no doubt, had much to do 
with the rapid growth of the Shop Stewards’ movement 
during the war. The rapid changes in workshop organ- 
isation, due to changes in productive methods and to the 
growth of dilution, the restrictive conditions imposed by 
the Munitions of WairActs and other wartime enactments, 
and the general intensification of industrial life, all gave 
rise to a large number of workshop problems calling for 
immediate action and solution. Moreover, wWKflffe 
conditions to some extent hampered the freedom of the 
official Trade Union movement and, by increasing its re- 
moteness from workshop life, forced the rank and file 
workers to the improvisation of a substitute. Thus, while 
the creation of official shop stewards under the old rules 
went on apace, there also sprang into prominence a new 
type of steward, unofficial or at the most semi-official, 
arrogating to himself considerably wider powers ; and 
the growth of this type of stewards naturally operated to 
‘ cause an extension in the powers of stewards of the old 
official type.' 

Thus thtre grew up, in most important factories, a body 
of shop sfewatids only imperfectly co-ordinated with the 
Trade Union /iovement outside the workshops. Nor did 
the new movement stop 'short at this point. The “rank 
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and file ” stewards from the various factories in a district 
came together during the war* to form a local Shop 
Stewards and Workers’ Committee,” which in some cases 
became a powerful rival to the official District Committees- 
of the ‘various .Trade Unions. And, finally, repeated and 
more or lc96 successful attempts have been made to link 
up the various Workers’ Committees in a single national 
“ rank and file ” organisation, independent in its.tction of 
the national Trade Unions to which its members continue 
to belong. * 9 9 

The policy of the Shop Stewards and Workers’ Committee 
movement has been throughout aggressive and militant. 
It is a “ rank and file ” organisation, in revolt against the 
slowness and sectionalism of official Trade Unionism. In 
particular, its i,ien;bers stand for amalgamation of Trade 
Union forces, and "for the supersession of a narrow Craft 
Unionism by broader forms of organisation by industry 
orN»3j» One of the greatest obstacles to efficient Trade 
Union action during the war lay in the multiplicity of com- 
peting and often hostile Trade Unions, and the difficulty of 
securing* a common policy among these Unions was one of Jhe 
principal factors in forcing the Shop Stewards’ movement 
on to unofficial lines. Officialism has too often meant 
also sectionalism and lack of* co-ordination ; and, con- 
sequently, movements based on a wider idea than that of 
craft have been almost forced to be unofficial, at Jteast in 
their early stages. 

Such is ^ie Shop Stewards' movement which tfie war has 
created. It remains to see vthat permanent fbrm it will 
assume and what will be its permanent place In Trade 
Union organisation, \lready it has received a consider- 
able measure of official Trade Union recognition. The 
principal engineering Trade Unions have signed an un- 
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satisfactory agreement with the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation providing for the recognition of shop stewards 
and Works Committees in workshop negotiations. With 
..this recognition of shop stewards by the employers neces- 
sarily goes the recognition of shop stewards and Works 
Committees by the Trade Unions themselves, as an 
essential part of Trade Union official machinery. 

The Shop Stewards’ movement has rightly become con- 
nected*- in the public mind with the advocacy of militant 
industrial action and with a subversive economic philo- 
sophy. This does not mean that every shop steward is 
animated by revolutionary „ ideas, but that ,jthe general 
direction of the movement has been hitherto advanced, 
and the temper of its leaders, who are in mjjiy cases ad- 
herents of the Socialist Labour Party, revolutionary. The 
creation of shop stewards indeed resulted from a spon- 
taneous workshop impulse in the majority of cases, and 
shop stewards, both official and unofficial, are of^ik^rts 
and of all economic philosophies — or of none. But, so 
far as the central Shop Stewards’ movement is concerned, 
a definite point of view has been developed. 1 

First on the Clyde, but subsequently in many of the 
important centres, there have grown up unofficial Workers’ 
Committees, consisting of stewards from the various works 
in a district. These Workers’ Committees have taken the 
lead iq, the “rank and file” movements during the war 
period and have linked up into a provisional national organ- 
isation. The philosophy of this movement, a£ expressed 
in the pafnphleti on The Workers Committee , written by 
Mr. J. 1> Murphy v of Sheffield, one of the principal leaders 
of the $hop stewards, is that all fi/al authority should be 
vested in ttfi workers in the shops, that Trade Union 
organisation should have throughout a workshop- basis, 
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and that the instruments of advanced action should be 
Workers’ Committees, consisting of delegates fjom the 
shops, and representing all grades of workers, skilled or 
unskilled, men or women. - 

This attitude has arisen partly because of the short- 
comings of Trade Union organisation, and partly because 
of the special conditions created by the war. In the first 
place, the craft basis of Trade Unionism in the metal 
industries has meant that authority has been ^divided 
between a huge number of separate and* sometimes* un- 
friendly Unions, while the separate organisation of skilled 
and unskilled is contrary to the “ Industrial Unionist ” 
theories which dominate the younger men. Secondly, 
the official «Trade Unions werc # seriously hampered by war- 
time restrictions ^and this facilitated the growth of an 
unofficial, “ guerilla ” organisation, not hampered by, and 
not amenable to, war-time discipline. 

TJhTTeven if the growth of workshop organisation was 
largely the product of war conditions, there can be no doubt 
at all that it has come to stay. Indeed, this is generally 
recognised on all sides. The Trade Unions realise th^t in 
future much greater power will have to be exercised by 
the shop steward and the Works Committee, while the 
employers see that they are compelled to recognise Trade 
Union shop stewards as entitled to negotiate on behalf of 
the workers in the shop or works. 

Among the adherents of the workshop movement, there is 
considerable divergence of opinion on the ^question of 
recognition, whether by the iTrade Unions or the employer, 
Many of the shop s^wards hold that it is better, for the 
present at least, that their organisations should remain 
unofficial, lest they tje sterilised and subordinated to the 
cori^rfcl of official Trade Unionism. The advanced stewards 
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look forward to the reorganisation of Trade Unionism on a 
class b^sis, with the seat* of authority retained ‘in the 
workshops, and they hold that until the craft Unions are 
-transformed in both structure and idea the workshop ipove- 
ment should remain unofficial, as a sort of “ ginger ” element. 
On the other side, it is urged that if the stewards are fully 
recognised in their Unions, they are strong enough to 
force the- pace from inside, and to transform the Union 
organisation in the way which they desire. It now seems 
almpst certain that official shop stewards and Works 
Committees will be the predominant type, but that un- 
official Workers’ Committees co-ordinating the various 
shops and unofficial stewards in certain cases will for some 
time continue in existence. 

The shop stewards then, arc certainly destined to play 
an important part in the engineering movement in the 
future. What, we must ask, is their real significance ? 
It lies in their position as representatives directly^KfCSm 
by the Trade Unionists in the various workshops and 
factories. The whole orientation of the hew forces in the 
Tra<fe Union world is towards the securing by Labour of 
a greater measure of control over the actual conduct of 
industry. As soon as this demand for control begins to 
translate itself from theory into practice it must assume a 
“ workshop ” form. The only place in which Trade Union- 
ists in “factory ” industries can effectively begin to exercise 
control is in the workshops. 

The real' significance, therefore, of the Shop /Stewards’ 
movement ltes in the fact that it does provide at least the 
nucleus of the machinery through which Trade Unionists 
can hope, by gradual extensions of t£eir power, to assume 
control in the^ workshops. It may be agreed that it is at 
present ill-prepared for any such drastic step, anch'Jhat 
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the chaos of Trade Union organisation in the industries 
concerned puts hu^e difficulties in the way ; but, Wher- 
ever the movement shows real signs of stability, the more 
far-seeing stewards are beginning to work out the im^ 
mediate problems of control. This is the case especially 
where systems* of payment by results are in operation ; 
for the demand is being made by the more constructive 
stewards that the working of such systems shall pass, by 
way of collective bargaining, into the hands of wcjrkshop 
committees consisting of stewards directly representing 
the workers employed in the shops. AiPother proposal 
of immediate workshop importance is*that the appoint- 
ment of charge-hands and workshop foremen shall be 
transferred from the management to the workers employed 
in the shops, 1 'that is, virtually, lat the shop stewards shall 
take the place of tire foremen appointed # by the management. 

Whatever the immediate fate of these proposals may be, 
Uiqg can be no doubt that the effect of the shop stewards’ 
emergence will be seen in a far greater concentra- 
tion of Trade Union activity on problems of workshop 
control,, and a consequently greater orientation of the 
engineering Trade Union movement in the direction of 
control. The only things that can prevent a considerable 
increase in Trade Union cont/ol over industry are bad 
organisation and dissension in the ranks of the workers. 
The chances that these will be avoided we shall be better 
able to estimate when we have discussed the second new 
movement of the war period— the growth of organisa- 
tion and fibnsciousness amor^g the lesf. skilled workers— 
and its effects upon relations between the less skilled 
workers and skilled Raftsmen who form the greater part 
of the Shop Stewards movement. 
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III 

The Rise of the " Less Skilled ” 

There arc many reasons which make the organisation of 
skilled workers far easier than that of the less skilled. The 
skilled workmen are better paid, and can therefore more 
easily qfford to pay a regular contribution. Moreover, 
they often pay a high contribution, receiving in return not 
only dispute benefit, but ako insurance against unemploy- 
ment, sickness and old age ; and, whatever the dis- 
advantages of thb mingling of “ friendly ” and fighting 
activities may be, it undoubtedly conduces to stability and 
permanence of organisation, as well as to conservatism of 
spirit. Yet again, the skilled workers have a closer bond 
of craft pride and craft interest than is 'possible for the less 
skilled workers. 

This, of course, is commonplace. What needs e^jjlajjjji'g 
is not the fact that organisation has usually been weak 
among the loss skilled workers, but the fact that during the 
years preceding the war, and still more during the w^r period, 
it has made remarkable strides. The number of members 
in the “ general labour " Unions, which represent principally 
this type of workers, rqse from 118,000 in 1910 to 
366,000 in 1914, and the total is now considerably more 
than a million and a quarter. Why has this extraordinary 
growth taken place ? 

The principal explanation of the pre-war growth lies in 
the increasing prevalence of industrial unrest ' (luring the 
years preceding the war. Industrial unrest, which some 
call “ the swing of the pendulum ”^)f public opinion from 
political' to ^ldustrial action, always means, naturally, a 
large accession to Trade Union membership. To this.jnust 
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be added as a further cause the fact that the sharp line Sf 
cleavage between the skilled and the unskilled was gta. du- 
ally being blurred, and that the tendency of machinery 
and management, was towards the creation of a growing 
bodyof semi-skilled workers, recruited from the ranks of 
the unskilled, who encroached on the trades of the skilled 
workers, and at the same time very greatly reduced the 
proportion of really unskilled porkers in industry. To- 
gether with the growth of “ semi-skill ".went a tendency 


towards organisation, not so strong as that of the skilled 
workers, but still appreciable and definite. 

The creation of " semi-skill " was, of course, a process 
enormously* accelerated by * the war. Practically all 
the pre-war workers in the war industries were absorbed 
into jobs winch were at least Semi-skilled, and the lower 
ranges of jobs werf more and more filled either by new- 
comers to industry, whether girls or adults, or by workers 
t««rj^feijed from inessential or “ sweated " trades. The 
whole body of semi-skilled and unskilled workers gained 
greatly in status as a result of war conditions. Also their 
pay in most cases increased ; and, even where this in- 
crease was offset by the rise in the cost of living, the ex- 
penditure of a few pence weekly on Trade Union member- 
ship seemed a far smaller thing .than before. 

At the same time, a common consciousness began to 
grow up among the less skilled workers. They found the 
attitude of the old-established Unions towards them often 
hard and unsympathetic, because the skilled mien often 
felt that tlffc less skilled were doing therfl out of'their jobs, 
and feared the cutting of rates by their competition in the 
erkfts. The general labour Unions therefore grew, as it 
were, facing both ways. They confronted tjie employers 
with, Remands for better conditiorts ; but they also coif- 
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ffonted the skilled Unions with claims for better considera- 
tion! Their consciousness, of their common opportunity 
and their common danger in industry took the place of 
craft spirit, and acted as a powerful incentive to combina- 
tion. 

What relation, then, does this mass of newly organised 
workers, a considerable proportion of which is concen- 
trated i*n the engineering industry, bear, and what relation 
is it likely to bear, to the older established Trade Unions, 
and to the rank and file movements discussed in the pre- 
ceding section? Clearly, there are large possible diver- 
gences of attitude‘s between them, and these divergences, 
without wise handling, may easily become divergences of 
actual policy. 

The official Trade Unionism of the skilled workers is 
apt to ignore, if not to repudiate, tht claims of the less 
skilled. Its members suspended during the war many of 
their customs and regulations, which it had cg§t JjJa&n 
more than half a century of struggle to establish. They 
received in return the right to insist that these customs and 
regulations should be restored intact at the end of the war. 
To* this they were clearly entitled; but their reasoning 
is apt to stop at that point, and to pay too little regard 
to the practical expediencies and exigences of the situation. 

The less skilled workers, on the other hand, conscious 
both of pre-war repression and of war-time service, are apt 
to take up the standpoint of holding their gains. “ J’y suis : 
j’y reste ,” some of them say in effect to the skilled workers. 
“ We could not trhst our interests in your hand!' before the 
war, and-we cannot trust them now. The war has brought 
us into a position from which you selfishly excluded us before 
the war, ancj we are not prepared, because pledges have 
bfeen given which do not bind us) 1 to revert to jp-pre 
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war conditions of servitude and inferiority." The case 
is not ‘always so plainly stated ; but that is the case, 
reduced to its essential elements. 

Clearly, this is a position which presents considerable 
dangefs to the Trade Union movement. While the skilled 
and the les& skilled workers spend time and effort in inter- 
necine struggles, the employers will reconstruct industry 
according to their own plans, and Labour will have no 
effective voice in its reconstruction. Indeed, the absence 
of any concerted plan of campaign in the engineering 
industry to-day is largely traceable to this lack of coherence. 

This poiqt, however, must t not be pressed too far. It 
is still possible, and even likely, that the official Trade 
Unionism o^thc skilled workers and the official Trade 
Unionism of the les§ skilled, reaTising t^eir common danger, 
will reach at least *a temporary agreement, and meet the 
employers with a common programme, in which each will 
dOhtcde^something to the other. This is strongly to be 
hoped ; and for this the best elements in both sections are 
working. But, cren if a temporary agreement is reached, 
and skilled and less skilled co-operate effectively in dealing 
with their common problems, there will still remain big 
differences between them which it is essential to transcend 
if the recurrence of trouble is to be avoided. 

The plain fact is that while the Trade Unionism of the 
skilled workers is built upon a basis of craft which excludes 
and antagonises the unskilled, the Trade Unionism of 
the less skilled workers has hitherto been pattly based 
upon this antagonism. Leaders in th& general workers* 
Unions have often dwelt upon the function of the general 
labour Union in protecting the less skilled workers, not 
only against the employer, but against the skilled workers. 
The^tem^forms of organisation have thus Jiitherto beril 
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built # upon ideas which are mutually exclusive and partly 
antagonistic. 

This means that in neither is there any permanent 
resting place. The idea of craft and the idea of “ no-craft " 
are alike inadequate to fit modern industrial conditions, 
or to fuse into a common programme of a lasting kind. 
The need is for a bigger idea, and for a bigger basis of 
combination, to replace both alike. 

We Saw, in the last section, how the “rank and file" 
movement which has its "origin and its main strength 
among the skilled workers is largely based on the repudia- 
tion of the “ craft " principle and on the assertion of the 
rival principles of class and industry. We saw also that 
a considerable “rank and file" movement exists among 
the less skilled workers, tliough it is pot yet so strongly 
organised as are the shop stewards of the skilled trades. 
The main difference is that, whereas the younger skilled 
workers tend to favour the expansion of their ow* Unidfits 
from a craft to an industrial basis within the industry, 
so as to include all the workers in the industry, whatever 
th^ir degree of skill, the unskilled are led by their present 
form of association, which extends over most industries, 
to look forward rather to the combination in “ One Big 
Union " of all workers, without regard to skill or industry. 
Reconciliation of these two problems is by no means 
impossible ; but the difference of attitude is at present 
a barrier to effective common action and to the unity of 
all the adVanced forces. 

Union by class — the “ Ohe Big Union " idea — involves 
too shaVp a break with the present to be immediately 
practicable. Union by industry pn hardly be accom- 
plished, in some industries at least, in face of the present 
strength of the general labour Unions. The mojaUtfceno 
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to be that the process of consolidation must be pished 
eis far 'As "possible in* each camp separately on the, official 
side, and that in the Shop Stewards’ and Workshop Com- 
mittee movement the two must find their immediate 
field for common action and for propaganda. In the end, 
I believe that the “ One Big Union ” idea, for the greater 
part of industry at all events, will prove to be the only 
way of straightening out the tangle of Trade' Union 
organisation; but the time for that is not yet, afid can 
only come after a great centiarconsolidatioji of the forces 
of Labour. # 

It may a matter for surprise that I have said nothing 
about the women woikers as a distinct factor. The 
truth is tha^only in one respect can they be regarded as 
a distinct factor ; generally speaking* the women in the 
war trades count mainly as a section of the less skilled 
workers, a majoiity of those who are organised being 
fWind i# the general labour Unions which admit both 
sexes, and only a minority, though an active one, in the 
National federation of Women Workers. The respect 
in whicli*the position of some women is different from that 
of the less skilled men, is that, as the men have passed 
from the unskilled to the semi-skilled grades, the women 
have in many cases taken their place on unskilled work, 
though many women have, of course, been employed on 
semi-skilled, and even on skilled, jobs. The unskilled 
women and girls hold their position in the vital industries 
only precariously, and are unlikely to count for much as 
a separate factor. They mi&t be considered and pro- 
vided for ; but this will be done mainly by treasures 
common to both sex^s. Men’s and women’s interests 
do not diverge in any important respect : frhe real guh 
that^e'id^bridging is the gulf between the stalled and th< 
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less skilled workers. This, I believe, can and will be met 
temporarily by mutual concession ; *but it cafc only be 
met permanently by the emergence of a broader spirit 
and a more comprehensive form of organisation. 


IV 

The Plan of Action 

\Ve can now return fro'm our necessarily long survey 
of the conditions which exist in the engineering and ship- 
building industries, and endeavour to outline, at least 
provisionally, a possible plan of action. We have seen 
that the problem of getting control in industry presents 
itself in a different yay in fhose cases ii} which the industry 
is, or can at once become, nationally owned, and in those 
in which the continuance of private capitalism is, for the 
time at least, inevitable. Where, as in the Po$t * 

national (or municipal) ownership already exists, the 
workers can concentrate on a strategy ‘for assuming the 
greatest amount of control and responsibility ^possible ; 
where national ownership is “ practical politics,” they can 
concentrate, as the miners and railwaymcn are doing, 
on a demand for national ownership and democratic 
control on lines already suggested in this book. But, 
where jiational ownership is not immediately practicable, 
then any winning of partial control must involve a new 
relationship to the private employer, and, to some extent, 
a sharing of control with him. What we have said 
already *with regard to “social peace” and the Whitley 
Report^ makes it clear that this is ^ very different proposi- 
tion from tfcat which confronts t[ie miners or the postal 
workers. 
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Where, from this point of view, do the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries stand f To some extent in all 
three groups. Any programme drawn up by the workers 
in these indust rite must treat them, not as a whole, but 
as aft* agglomeration of distinct, though closely related, 
sections. » 

In the first group arc the Royal Dockyards, Woolwich 
Arsenal, and the other establishments owned ^by the 
State. This is plain matter of fact, whereas the disjunction 
between the second and third g to ups is a matter of opinjon. 
I shall place unhesitatingly in the second group, that is 
to say, on $ largely similar footing to mines and railways, 
first the whole of the shipbuilding industry, and secondly 
at least the ^central processes of armament manufacture. 
In the third group, as not ?mmed$tcly susceptible of 
nationalisation, 1 should place the general mass of the 
engineering industry and of the lesser metal trades con- 
flicted path it. 

I do not mean that the strategy to be followed by Labour 
in each of these gftmps is different in all, or in most, respects, 
but only that there are certain essential differences which 
must be appreciated at the outset. Thus, in the Royal 
Dockyards and Arsenals, the organised workers can press 
on with the policy of “ encroaching control” without an) 
fear of being drawn into an entanglement or liaison with 
private capitalism. This simplifies their problem im- 
mensely. The shipbuilding workers, on the other hand 
ought, in my view, at once to formulate a sclnftne for th( 
public ownership and demdtratic coStrol of* the ship- 
building industry, and ought to dirept their •principa 
energies to securing the adoption of this scheme. Th< 
time is more than rip^ for a Shipbuilding (Commission. 

'Fke t)gdy of workers in genersJ engineering is in y£ 
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another position. It lias to reconcile itself to the con- 
tinuance for a time of private ownership of the'irfclustry, 
and therefore its energies must be devoted on the one hand 
to winning as much power and control as it can, and on the 
other hand to refusing any form of “ joint control ” of “ co- 
management ” which would have the effect o£ entangling 
it with private capitalism. The additional temporary 
strategy of the shipyard workers — what they need to do 
in addition to scheming for public ownership with demo- 
cratic control— will largely* coincide with the strategy of 
general engineering workers ; and there will be a large 
field for a strategy common to all three groups, especially 
in the setting in order of their own Trade Union: houses. 
In attempting to give body to this outline, 1 shjdl begin with 
the third group, thetf of general engineering, and then try 
to state more clearly the differences required for the other 
two groups. 

Clearly in view of the disorganisation which l*as beSi 
described, the first necessity is an effective consolidation of 
Trade Union forces. This, 1 believe, in view of the present 
cleavage between skilled and less skilled workers, will have 
to come in a somewhat unsatisfactory way. First, there 
will need to be a fusion of the Unions representing mainly 
the various classes of skilled workers — engineers, smiths, 
electricians, moulders, pattern-makers and the rest. Of this, 
a beginning, but only a beginning, is being made by the 
engineering amalgamation that is now in progress. Simi- 
larly, t herd' will have to be amalgamation into one Union of 
the various Unions of less skilled workers. This process has 
already begun, and an effective Federation, including most 
of the So t ci( ties, exists in the National Federation of General 
Workers. 1 ^ant all the workers i/i the industry to be in 
ohe Union ; but for the present I want each of t hese grtfftps^ 
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o combine its own forces and then to fix up the closest 
iossible working arrangement \>ith the other. 5 

On the side of the skilled Trade Unions, there is (Jhe thing 
yhlch is hardly less important for the improvement of 
Tradfc Union machinery than amalgamation itself. • This 
s the internal structure and government of the new Union 
vhich results from the amalgamation. If the rules and 
fructure of the new body resemble those of the Unions of 
vhich it will be composed, then there is indeed little hope 
hat it will be a powerful influence towards the winning of 
ndustrial control. Engineering Trade Unionism needs a 
'New Model” essentially different fit>m the old “New 
VIodel ” of "seventy years ago/to which the existing Societies, 
in the whole, still scrupulously adhere. What is the 
issential new form of organisation that is required ? 

The acid test of any new or revised trade Union constitu- 
tion in the engineering industry will be the recognition which 
it ^ccoMs to organisation in the workshop. The workshop 
should be made the essential unit upon which the larger 
areas and authorities in the industry should be built up. 
Thus, tjie shop steward, and the right of the members in 
any shop to appoint shop stewards, must not merely be 
recognised, but treated as the first condition of effective 
organisation. The shop stewards must be given real duties 
and real powers, and in every works and shop there must b< 
provision for regular meetings of the members and for th< 
election of shop committees and a works committee 
composed entirely of Trade Unionists, and prqperly repre 
sentative *Gf each grade and of each department. Thes< 
committees, moreover, must be given full authority t< 
co-operate with the shop and works representatives of th 
less skilled workers ^nd of all workers who ar£ in othe 
wpgnised Unions. 
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*rhe Works Committees in each factory, moreover, must 
be recognised not merely for " works ” negotiation,* but as 
constittfent elements for the larger organisation of the 
District Committee, which should consist largely, if not 
entirely, of chief stewards chosen by the workers iii the 
various factories. Thus, the whole district ’organisation of 
the Union for industrial purposes should be firmly placed 
upon a Y’orkshop basis . 1 

The 4 works meetings and the Works Committees, co- 
ordinated by a District Committee mainly representative 
of them, woufd thus become the centres of the local 
activities of the ' Union. The next stage, I believe, 
should be a scheme of regional organisation under a 
number of regional committees, each representing the 
various district committees 'within its area, and covering a 
wide field. For instance, the North-East Coast (including 
the Tyne, Sunderland, Hartlepool, Middlesborough and 
other districts) would be one region, the West % Ricking 
of Yorkshire another, Lancashire and Cheshire a third, 
and so on. 

Finally, for the national control of policy, I believe,the best 
bodies to be, first, an executive consisting of a representative 
from each region, with a small nucleus of full-time perma- 
nent members who would „form a standing committee ; 
and, secondly, a National Conference, similar to those of 
the miners, drawn from every district in the Union. Such 
a constitution, I believe, would have the flexibility which is 
so urgently, required. Its supreme merit would be that it 
would rest «firmly upon a workshop basis, ancTthat upon 

1 The existing Trade Union branches, which in most cases do not 
represent 9 real industrial unit at all, would thus be relieved of the 
industrial work pf the Union, and would Remain in being as centres 
ofiits “friendly society” activities. 
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the workshop all the larger authorities in it would be buflt 
up * 

What would such a Union be able to accomplish in the 
direction of securing control ? It would be but an in- 
strument, and our next task is that of showing how it 
could be envployed. To a greater extent than in any other 
great industry, the problems of engineering are workshop 
problems. Although standardisation has made big ad- 
vances, the immense diversity of engineering products, 
machinery, and methods of production means that the 
questions which arise between employers # and worknfen, 
apart from general questions of basic rates of wages, hours 
and conditions, arise very largely in the workshops them- 
selves. This applies particularly to the most burning 
questions in tlie industry to-day — the manning of machines, 
payment by results, and scientific management. Round 
these questions the principal battles in the industry have 
for ^cars past been joined, and it is not too much to say 
that whoever controls them has in his hand the key to the 
control of the industry itself, at least on its productive 
side. Ujxci winning control in this sphere, therefore, the 
engineers need to concentrate, and this makes workshop 
organisation the thing that is for them of primary im- 
portance. , 

Works and workshop organisation ought, throughout 
the industry, to be consciously directed to winning control 
of machines and their management . 1 Shop stewards ought 
to be purposefully selected, and accorded fcyfilities for 
training, wMi this end in view. That ts to say, the shop 
steward ought to be, in a certain measure, an industrial 

1 1 have discussed a number of these problems, and th^ strategy 
to be adopted in winning control, much more fulty in my book, 
Tto*Payment of Wages, than 1 am able to discuss tfyem here. 
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expert, and the Union ought to have in its service experts 
who ‘‘could be called in tV) help the, workers in effective 
negotiation with the employers. If the stewards assumed 
these functions and became possessed of 'the capacity and 
training required for them, big changes might be' built 
upon their action. ' r 

Their constant and their main endeavour should be to 
substitute as far as possible for the individual relation of the 
employer, or his agent, with each worker, a collective 
relation of the employer with the whole of the workers 
employed in a'particular shop or works. Instead of deal- 
ing with the firm* individually, they ought to deal with 
it collectively. Let us take as examples four respects in 
which this change might be made. 

At present, the employer engages and dismisses each 
workman individually. Already, his liberty in this respect 
it is to some extent limited by refusals of Trade Unionists 
to work with non-Union labour or to stomac]j ui^uf?i 
dismissals. But this process can be carried very much 
further. Why should not the workers in. the shop, through 
their Shop Committee, engage all necessary labour and make 
all hecessary dismissals ? 

Secondly, at present the employer appoints foremen and 
supervisors to order the* workers about. Here, again, 
his liberty is to some extent restrained by the refusal 
of Trade unionists to work under particular foremen. 
But why should not the workers collectively choose their 
i own “ foremen,” and undertake themselves to maintain the 
necessary order in,*the shop without interference from out- 
side ? 

Thirdly, at present the employer pays each worker 
individually. He cannot pay what£ rates he likes, for his 
liberty is resti^tincd by ‘Trade Union collective bargaining! 
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But why should not the Works Committee or the Shifp 
Committee arrange \yith the employer for a lump payftient 
to be made by him to the Committee, to be disbursed by 
it among the workers in the shop or works ? This might be 
eithef'a collective time-work payment, or a collective 
payment b^ecf on the total output of the shop or works. 
Or, as the next paragraph will make clear, the differ- 
ence between the two might disappear under tiie new 
conditions. , 

Fourthly, at present the employer, subject to collective 
bargaining, fixes the actual hours of work In the factory, 
and determines the short time or overflmc to be worked. 
Here again his liberty is restricted by Trade Union re- 
gulation. But why should not the Works Committee fix 
its own hours of labour ? If fl agreed with the employer 
for a certain output? at a certain price, the workers, having 
completed this output, could go home. They would 
* thu§ fix Jheir own hours, and be free to make arrangements 
among themselves as to holidays, time-off, works meetings 
or educational classes, and so on. 

I firmly believe that this policy, which is coming to be 
known by the name of Collective Contract, is the right policy 
for Labour in the engineering industry, and in other in- 
dustries where conditions are similar, to pursue. A sign 
that it is on the right lines is that it has been conceived 
separately by different groups of workers and theorists, 
without any form of consultation. It was first 'outlined 
in the discussions which preceded the formation of the 
National (-ftiilds League in tQi^ 1 Ilf, was rediscovered, 
in a narrower but moie explicit form^ both by Messrs. 
Paton and Gallacher in their pamphlet on Industrial 

1 The “ The StorringtorJ document,' 1 yi which thoneport of these 
du&ussions was embodied, .gives most of the essential points. 
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democracy, published by the Paisley Trades Council in 
191/, and by the Industrial Research, Group (subsequently 
the N.G.L. branch) at Weymouth, which issued a series of 
pamphlets urging it upon the Trade Union movement. 
For some years it has taken a regular place in the pro- 
paganda of the Guild Socialists. , 

The fundamental significance of this plan of action lies 
in the fact that it is directed not to the admission of the 
workers to the conjoint exercise of a common control with 
the employer, but to the transference of certain functions 
completely from the employer to the workers. It is thus 
strictly consistent ' with the criteria laid down in the last 
chapter, and directly opposite in method to the Whitley 
Reports. Wherever private capitalism remains in posses- 
sion, the workers n;ust concentrate upon encroachments 
of this sort, and must refuse to be dr£wn into schemes of 
" joint control,” whatever specious immediate advantages 
they may seem to offer. 1 , r 

This negative side of the policy required for the workers 
in the engineering industry is hardly less important than 
its positive side. Proposals of profit-sharing or r.o-called 
0 co-partnership ” they must reject, even if the employer 
offers to share profits or control with the Union or the Works 
Committee and not with each individual employee. For 
any such scheme would tie them up with private capitalism 
and prevent them from developing a complete system of 
industrial self-government in the service of the whole 
t community.- This does not mean that there must be no 
joint committees o'f employers and employed.* Such com- 
mittees vdll be necessary as long as capitalism continues ; 

1 For a (full discussion of this vital difference, see the chapter on 
"The Abolition, of the Wa^e-System," in my Self-Government in 
Industry. 
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but they must be always bodies for negotiation between 
opposing forces, an(J never bodies for the joint and •har- 
monious exercise of control. With the capitalists there is 
often an armistice, but there is never peace. 

So*far I have been speaking principally with reference 
to the general engineering group, which has not yet reached 
the stage at which immediate nationalisation becomes 
possible. With the necessary changes according# to the 
slightly different character of the industry, what Ins been 
said applies equally to the shipyards as long as they remain 
under private ownership, and, as w<‘ shall see, to a great 
extent after they have become publicly owned. But the 
shipyard woikers have also the duty of formulating a 
scheme for national ownership and democratic control, 
and such a scheme should, P think, follow very largely 
the same lines as *the miners’ scheme described above, 
except that, in the shipyards, the Yard Committees would 
""be fcdatjycly more powerful and would have larger functions 
in relation to the District Councils than the Pit Committees 
would have in relation to the District Mining Councils. 
This, ho*\\ v'er is a detail which does not affect the general 
character of the scheme. 

If the shipyards were to be nationalised , 1 the problem of 
securing control in them woulcl be to some extent affected 
by the progress which might have been made towards self- 
government in the Royal Dockyards. There has been, 
in the Dockyards, a growth of the Shop Stewards* move- 
ment parallel to the growth in private industry, and the 
whole polic^ of Collective Contract and Encroaching control 
is equally applicable not only to engineering shops and 
private shipyards, but also to Government Dockyards and 

1 It should be observed? that shipping requires t<*be nationalised 
together with shipbuilding 
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Arsenals. The difference arises Only in relation to further 
steps, in addition to direct encroachments, which «may be 
taken ill the direction of control. The application of the 
Whitley Report to the Dockyards, which ’has recently been 
carried into effect, will serve to illustrate my meaning. In 
view of the fact that there can be in this case no possible 
danger of falling unawares into an alliance or compact 
with private capitalism, 1 not only see no objection to the 
acceptance of the Whitley scheme, under right conditions, 
in the dockyards, but certain positive advantages. It 
must, however, be clearly understood that the Whitley 
scheme is not in any sense a substitute for encroaching 
control of the type described. It is an additional m- thod 
which may be valuable as facilitating the closp co-operation 
of the workers of ^11 grades, by hand and brain, and as 
enabling the Trade Unions to extend their control over 
wider questions of policy which cannot be dealt with by the 
workers in a single yard or department. In t publicly 
owned industries, many forms of “joint control” are 
possible and expedient, whereas they may be insidious 
dangers under private ownership. But in no case can 
“joint control ” of any sort be a substitute for encroaching 
control by means of the transference of specific functions 
to the workers themselves. * 



CHAPTER IX 

SOME " DIFFICULT ” INDUSTRIES— TEXTILES 
AND BUILDING 


• The Textile. Industries 

T HE textile group of industries, of which the cotton 
industry is in this coifntry b^’ far the most im- 
portant, fonfls, next to the metal group with which 
we have been dealing, by far the largest group connected 
>ith large-scale factory production. In certain important 
respects the conditions in the textile group are essentially 
different from these which exist in engineering and ship- 
building, and call for a somewhat different strategy on the 
part of the workers in forwarding their demand for control. 
If we can sec clearly a line of policy for the Trade Unions in 
one of the industries belonging tp this textile group, we shall 
have gone far towards defining a policy for large-scale factory 
industries as a whole ; for the remaining industries will, to 
a great extent, fall between the two extremes, and require 
a strategy approximating either to the one or tg the other. 

What, th£h, is the principal difference that clearly dis- 
tinguishes^ the greater part of the textile group irom the 
greater part of engineering and shipbuilding? 1 tt is at present 

1 The iron and steel industry is in ^ome respects closer to the 
textile industries than to engineering and shipbuilding. 
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tiiis. Despite the advance in standardised production in 
the 'engineering group, a very high proportion ctf its work 
still approximates to “ individual ** rather than to “ mass " 
production. Its problems are thus very' largely workshop 
problems, arising in a particular works, and in relation to 
a particular worker or group of workers. Thus, where 
systems of payment by results are in operation, piece-work 
prices «or bonus times are, in the engineering industry, 
fixed in the great majority of cases within a particular 
shop or even ^f or a particular job. To some extent such 
methods of price-fixing are still found in the less organised 
sections of the textile industries ; but wherever organisa- 
tion has become strong, and especially in the cotton in- 
dustry, price-fixing has been made the subject of elaborate 
collective bargains, , applying not to a particular factory, 
but over a large area, or even over the industry as a whole. 
These bargains have taken shape in elaborate standard 
price-lists, to which almost the whole of the firvas in- tHe* 
industry have to conform. This has happened because of 
the nature of the work done, and not because of a peculiar 
caprice on the part of the persons concerned/. Textile 
factory production has become a pure "repetition job," 
the pace of which is largely set by the machine. The 
output, unlike that in the. greater part of the engineering 
industry, is readily susceptible of exact measurement, 
which does roughly correspond to the amount of effort 
and skill expended in production. Collective bargaining 
by the Trsde Unions on a basis far wider than that of the 
single factory, ha£ therefore? been able to establish itself as 
the ncfrcnal method of determining remuneration on a 
piece-work basis . 1 * 

1 For a muck fuller explanation of this contract and of its effefijts, 
Lee my Paymerti of Wages , especially copters iv. and xi. 
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The consequences of thfe repetitive character of the worlc; 
and of the* Trade Unipn methods resulting from it are leen 
in the temper of the workers employed. The Outside 
observer is often pfizzled by the fact that the Shop Stewards^ 
movement, while it has firmly established itself in the 
engineering industry, has hitherto made little headway in 
the textile industries, despite repeated attempts by the 
" left wing " to get it into operation. But surdy the 
reason is obvious and lies in the different characters«of the 
two groups. Workshop problems are always arising in 
the average engineering shop, and will continue to arise 
until and unless the engineering industry has become as 
completely standardised and mechanised as the cotton 
industry is to-day. This is not to say that there are no 
workshop or factory problem^ in tl^ cotton industry. 
There are such problems, arising, for instance, out of 
questions of faulty material, bad spinning, lack of factory 
'3!ne»itie% or bad ventilation. But these problems are not 
nearly so numerous or so likely to give rise to an active work- 
shop movement as the problems of engineering shop practice. 
In the cotton industry, most of the work necessarily falls 
upon the district Trade Union officials, whereas in engineer- 
ing a great deal falls upon the actual workers in the shop. 

This fact largely accounts for* the notable “ apathy ” of 
and lack of constructive aspirations among the rank and 
file workers in the textile industries. There is very little 
in the nature of their working conditions to rouse them to 
active participation in the affairs of their Union or their 
industry. It also largely accounts for theSlack of “ ginger ” 
among the Trade Union officials ; for the .price-list inethod 

payment tends to reduce these officials to e£per^ calcu- 
lating machines and to knock out of .their hea<^ all ideas of 
reat economic democracy* 
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The textile workers bqtre the 'brunt of the Industrial 
Revblution, and at the present time^they bear»it$ marks 
and scSrs upon them more plainly than any other class. 
They are the “ damaged goods ” of capitalism, and the 
damage they have suffered is a fact of which the construc- 
tive revolutionary is bound to take account. /The road to 
control is a far harder road to tread for the workers in the 
cotton' industry than for the groups of which we have 
hitherto spoken, and the very conditions under which 
the industry is conducted «makc the workers less capable 
and less desirous of setting foot upon it. 

The cotton industry has to a great extent lost the pre- 
dominant position which it once occupied in the Trade 
Union movement. While the chief struggle centred round 
rates of wages and, the securing of rudimentary legal pro- 
tection by means of the Factory Acts; the peculiar handi- 
caps under which the textile workers now suffer did not 
matter ; for the problems were then problems to he tackled' 
for the industry as a whole, and not for any particular 
factory. But, as soon as the idea of industrial democracy 
was born and the claim for the control of industry by the 
workers began to be put forward, cotton dropped out of 
the front rank and fell back to the very rear of the Trade 
Union movement. During the last few years, there have 
been several attempts to secure the adoption in the cotton 
industry of the system of shop stewards and works com- 
mittees ; but these attempts have so far been purely local, 
and have *ot yet affected the industry as a whole. 1 

What, then, is,2for textile operatives in general, and for 
cotton*eptratives % in particular, the road to control ? The 

1 Similar isolated attempts have been made in the boot and shoe 
(factory) industry, to whjph most of what has been said about ^he 
textile industries applies with equal force. * , 
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cotton industry at least, in Lailcashire and the adjoining 
counties, fs well organised so far as numbers are concerned. 
The various sections are indeed divided one from Another, 
and the method of craft organisation still prevails. Op 
the “'preparing ” side of the industry, the Card and Blow- 
ing Room Operatives’ Amalgamation and the Spinners' 
Amalgamation (which still excludes the unfortunate 
assistants, the pieccrs, from any real share in its (fontrol) 
contain the bulk of the membership ; while, on thefmanu- 
facturing side, the Amalgamations of Weavers, Overlookers, 
Tapesizers, Warpdressers, Beamers, Twisters and Drawers, 
and Warehousemen are in a sinjilar position. The Bleachers 
and Dyers have their own separate organisation. These 
bodies are federated in various ways, most but not all 
belonging to a big “.consultative ” Federation, the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association, which does not 
itself negotiate, and is rather a debating Congress and a 
political toody than an effective industrial Federation . 1 

This central association has recently been showing certain 
signs of life and of the desire for a forward policy, and has 
begun to* discuss the project of national ownership of the 
cotton industry. Until quite recently, this proposal was 
not seriously discussed, and was hardly even taken seriously 
at all. The very high profits realised by the industry during 
the last few years, and the fever of speculation in mill shares 
which began to visit Lancashire immediately after the 
conclusion of the war, had a powerful effect upon the 

workers' minds, and induced them to turn theif attention 

• • • 

to national ownership as a possible remedy. They saw 

^•••■iThere is a separate body, the Northern Counties Textile 
Trades Federation, which unites fairly effectively mosl of the 
Societies on the manufacturing side o? the induftry, but does 
nq^ include either the Spinners or the Cardroora Operative. * 
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that the hugely increase^ capitalisation which resulted 
from* these share transactions and from the floating of new 
companies meant a vastly increased expectation of profits 
from the industry, and that to pay 5 per cent on the new 
capital values might mean that the firm would htftfe to 
“ earn/' with the same plant and the same number of 
workers, 20 or 30 per cent on the old values. This, they 
saw, Would place a vast new obstruction in the way of 
improve ments in wages and conditions, which had always 
be^n low and e bad owing to the pressure of foreign com- 
petition, despite the completeness of Trade Union organisa- 
tion. A demand for the nationalisation of the cotton 
industry is therefore beginning to be made with some 
vigour. 4 

It will be seen at ?nce that the pushing of such a demand 
will create a new industrial situation. ' Although Socialists 
and Trade Unionists have again and again declared for the 
nationalisation of “ the means of production, disJriburtioiT 
and exchange,” there has been something a trifle academic 
about this pronouncement, and the cases in which national- 
isation has been pressed forward as a practical policy for 
immediate adoption have been those of great public 
utilities, such as mines and railways. The claim for the 
nationalisation of the cottcn industry would be a demand 
which would set a new precedent in practical politics. 

Nevertheless, I believe that this demand is one which 
the workers in the cotton industry ought to put forward 
with all the force at their disposal. To concentrate 
entirely upon the Endeavour xo create an effeefive workshop 
movement similar to that which has come into existence 
in the engineering industry would be to embark on a 
long and painful process, under conditions which present ■ 
almost insuperable difficulties. The attempt to create 
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and to render effective a workslhp movement in the cotton 
industsynnust indeed be made, but I believe that it Will be 
greatly facilitated by the simultaneous presentation of a 
demand for nationalisation. Such a demand must, of 
course, be couched in similar terms to that of the miners, 
and must viclude democratic control as well as national 
ownership. 

Here we at once encounter the central difficufty. In 
the cotton industry, the manufacturing processes, i»cluding 
preparing as well as manufacture in the narrower sense, 
have been largely reduced to routine. Managerial and 
technical sjdll in the industry are to a great extent con- 
centrated at its two “ business ” ends, so that, in the national 
economy, cotton appears less as a group of manufacturing 
processes than as a group o! comn^rcial processes tied 
together by certaii! processes of manufacture. It is the 
purchase of raw cotton, with all the speculation which 
""centres *ound the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, at the one 
end, and the sale of cotton goods, with all the complica- 
tions of t^e shipping and export trade, at the other, that 
constitute the real problems as soon as the nationalisation 
of the cotton industry is suggested. 

Two questions are thus raised. First, the workers in the 
industry itself have little or no knowledge of these processes, 
and this applies to a great extent even to the technical and 
managerial -staffs connected with the factory side of the 
industry. They cannot therefore effectively control, oi 
claim to control, these operations. If, then, the cotton in- 
dustry is nationalised, the control of! these commercial 
operations will have, in the main, to be left to ttie State, 
12iis at once raises the second question : Is # the # State al 
present capable of assuming th^ management of these 
complex operations of commerce, which have necessitated 
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tfle evolution of highly Specialised classes of business 
men ,J ? ♦ 1 * 

The difficulty of dealing with the export trade has often 
been raised as an objection to the nationalisation of the 
:oal industry. But the problem of coal exports is a* 4 mere 
deabite in comparison with the twofold problem presented 
by the commercial operations of the cotton industry. To 
leave ftiese operations in private hands while nationalising 
manufacture would be useless : to nationalise them seems 
at present almost impossible'. 

Nothing that 1 am saying is meant to cast a doubt upon 
the practicability of cotton nationalisation at abater stage. 
I believe that the commercial operations in the purchase 
of raw cotton could be to a great extent eliminated, and 
that the complexity of the 'export trade could be greatly 
reduced, and that nationalisation cohid thus be made a 
perfectly practicable proposition. If the Cotton Control 
scheme which existed during the war 1 had been developed 
along proper lines and made permanent, it could have 
been used to make nationalisation a practicable policy. 
Probably the fear of this was the principal reason for its 
precipitate abandonment at the earliest possible moment. 
A transitional period of control over the commercial side 
of the industry is probably an indispensable preliminary 
to national ownership. It is a thousand pities that the 
cotton Trade Union leaders did not realise this, and cling 
to and develop the very embryonic form of control which 
was secured under the stress of war conditions. 

1 For a full account of this scheme and its possibilities, and also 
of the nttyc developed Wool Control Scheme, see Past and Future, 
by “Jason." ^The National Guilds League, at its Annual Co^ 
ference ip May 1918, carried a resolution advocating the policy 
here outlined, v'hile recognising the possible dangers attaching 
qjich a system oi capitalist State control. 
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In view of the facts which )l have outlined, it seefhs 
very improbable tj^at nationalisation o f the cotton in- 
dustry can be secured at once. This, however, h not a 
reason why the* Trade Unions should not begin at once 
to agitate for it, and to urge, as a preparatory measure, 
the imposition* of effective State control, in which the 
Unions would participate, as they did during the War, over 
commercial operations connected with the industry, with 
a view to the elimination of speculation and of unnecessary 
complications. This is not the place to deal with the 
wider question of the control of export trade under* in- 
dustrial democracy. It is a vast problem, which urgently 
needs fuller rteatment than I'can give to it in this chapter. 

To press for nationalisation and control, with full Trade 
Union participation, over the tommercial side of the cotton 
industry, is not, of bourse, enough. At the same time, the 
Trade Unions must endeavour to improve their organisa- 
tion, ar^l to adopt a policy which will give them encroach- 
ing control over the factory side. We have seen the diffi- 
culties which face them in this sphere ; but it is manifest 
that, if there is to be industrial democracy at all, these 
difficulties must be overcome. What, then, are* the 
measures which it is possible to suggest ? 

First, and obviously, the existing sectionalism ought to 
disappear by the amalgamation of the various Unions into 
a single Union covering the industry as a whole. Such a 
Union should take full account of the differenced between 
the preparing and manufacturing sections, ryid between 
the various* grades in these Sections, $md should provide 
for grade representation and sectional ^autonomj;nn grade 
T^d sectional affairs. This reorganisation should be 
accompanied by an overhauling of the internal Aachinery 
of the cotton Trade Unions, with a view tq a better selqc- 
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t?on of officials not exclusively or mainly for the expert job 
of price-list bargaining, which has resulted in general 
narrowjng of outlook, but for all the various functions 
which have to be performed in the industry. Specialisa- 
tion is necessary ; but it is very bad economy for ail the 
officials to specialise on the same thing, arid i$ the cotton 
Trade Unions they have hitherto been forced to do so by 
the extreme sectionalism and localisation of the various 
societies. 

With the re-creation of Trade Unionism on a wider basis 
mrist go an attempt, even in face of the difficulties, to 
stimulate an active Trade Union organisation in each 
mill. As we have seen, the fact that negotiations 
and disputes about piece-work prices and methods of 
remuneration generally covei an area much wider than that 
of the single mill, tends to remove the most active stimulus 
to workshop organisation from within the mill itself. It 
is therefore not very likely that an effective Mill Stewards’ 
movement will arise in the cotton industry, as the Shop 
Stewards’ movement arose in engineering, by the spon- 
taneous creation of the rank and file, and even apart from 
the stimulus of a clearly realised purpose. A Mill Stewards' 
movement, though it will be aided by sporadic rank and 
file movements, will have tp come mainly as the result of 
deliberate creation by the Trade Unions themselves, and 
the most essential first step is therefore the conversion of 
the Tradb Unions to an understanding of the necessity foi 
such a movement. 

It would be useless to creaVe a Mill Stewards' movement 
unless, w,hen it had been created, there would be definite 
work for it tp do— work which would appeal to the mi3U 
operatives and make them conscious of the need for keeping 
tlje mill movement alive and active. A mill movement 
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which had to be constantly stimulated and “ gingered uj?" 
by the JVade Unions, would obviously have in it no prin- 
ciple of vitality. What, then, would be the driving force 
behind the movement, if it could once be called into 
effective existence ? 

Clearly, cohld not centre nearly so much as the engi- 
neering movement round questions such as payment by 
results, or the manning of machines. It would therefore 
have to concentrate in the first instance rather«on the 
wider questions of the conditions of labour than on the 
narrower problems of remuneration. It would, indeed, 
have to deai with the “ remuneration " ‘questions of faulty 
materia), “ bad spinning," etc., which have been mentioned 
already ; but # these would be only a small part of its work, 
and would provide an altogcfher inadequate basis for an 
active movement. • 

The key to the problem seems to me to lie partly in the 
sphere ^f what is sometimes called " welfare." Trade 
Unionists hate the name because it has come to stand for 
a form of # “ paternal " and often self-interested provision 
made by the employer, and under the employer's control. 
But employers' " welfare " has invaded the factories 6nly 
because the Trade Unions have been neglectful of the 
problem of conditions of labour. In the textile industry, 
these are of very great importance. The sanitary con- 
ditions and discomfort of the mills are in many cases 
appalling. The Factory Acts are almost obsolete as 
methods of protection, and it is high time foi the Trade 
Unions, through mill stewards and mill committees, to 
take up the task of protecting their owji members* and of 
.-poking the factories, as far as possible, fit places in which 
to work. 

I am not suggesting Jhat the control of •' welfare " b|> 
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tfie workers, or rather thi' democ'ratic safeguarding of the 
conditions of labour, is an end in itself, or more than a 
very preliminary step, among other steps, towards getting 
a Mill Stewards’ movement on its feet. When that has 
been done, the policy of " collective contract ” 1 fbllows 
as it follows upon the successful creation of the Shop 
Stewards’ movement in the engineering industry. But 
it is ifeeless to talk about “ collective contract ” and “ en- 
croaching control ” until there is a definite movement 
and organisation actually- in being in the factory, and 
therefore the first need is to take the measures which 
will be successful w in bringing such an organisation into 
effective existence. 

“ Encroaching control ” is for cotton operatives as for 
other classes of workers the’ principal method of emancipa- 
tion. Even if the methods of remuneration continue to 
be determined outside the factory on the basis of price- 
lists arranged by the Union as a whole, this 4oes not 
preclude the adoption of the policy if once a nucleus can 
be formed round which mill organisation can gather. 
It is no less necessary and possible for the cotton operatives 
than for the engineering workers to secure collective 
:ontrol over engagements and dismissals, over the appoint- 
ment of overlookers and managers, over the distribution 
if pay, and over the actual hours of work, and the organisa- 
tion of the workshop as a whole. The movement in the 
mills, if once it can get an effective start on the right 
Lines, will grow spontaneously into a movement capable 
)f exercising control. 

I ha\»e spoken .throughout the chapter mainly of the 
;otton industry, which is, in this country, the most import* 
mt in the textile gro’ip. Most of what has been saij}* 
See pp. i $4 ft. 
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applies also to the wool industry of the West Riding, and 
to the .minor textile industries principally carried t>n in 
the Midlands and in Scotland and Ireland. These are, 
as a rule, far less highly organised on both sides, and have 
far less developed methods of collective bargaining— a 
fact which* in ‘some ways, will probably make it easier 
to build up an effective mill movement among thewool 
operatives of Yorkshire than among the cotton v^rkers. 
But, whatever may be the minor differences or 4he dif- 
ferences of degree, the broad policy outlin$l above seems 
to hold good for all. Probably wool and cotton will have to 
lead the \^ay, unless the cotton and wool dyeing trade, 
which L sveli organised and, owing to the character of its 
processes, admirably adapted for a strong workshop 
movement, becomes the pioneer. present, it must be 
confessed that thS textile industries show lamentably 
few signs of readiness to play an effective part in the 
forward* movement of Labour. They are crusted with 
conservatism and bowed beneath the long-borne load of 
large-scale production. This section is an attempt to 
suggest l possible policy for their awakening, accompanied 
by a full realisation of the difficulties with which the$ are 
confronted. A clear understanding of these difficulties 
is the necessary condition of aay effective attempt at their 
removal. 


II 

The Building Industry 

It has long been obvious — long e> 4 en beforeAhe war 
-T^hat the British buildtng industry stands in need 
j)f reconstruction. It is not technically t efficient ; its 
methods have been unoroeressive and it has rubbed 
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along somehow without any system of costing or scientific 
pricihg of jobs ; it has been peculiarly liable to disloca- 
tion and to ups and downs of employment which have 
had a bad effect on the working personnel ; it has been 
under-capitalised and overstocked with small masters ; 
it has suffered from a lack of contact between architect 
and builder, and the architect has suffered because he has 
been forced to become less a designer than an engineer 
and quantity surveyor. The personnel of the industry 
— designer, surveyor, employer, and workman alike— 
have suffered severely from a lack of imagination, and 
have persisted in" conservative courses even when their 
serious effects upon the industry had become manifest. 

The years before the war were, of course, years of 
depression in the building ''industry. The war, while it 
caused a certain amount of emergency building in munitions 
areas, virtually shut down private building altogether. 
In consequence of the housing shortage thus crewed, and 
of the growing demand for a higher standard of accommo- 
dation in houses, schools and buildings generally, there 
can be no question of a shortage of work for a long time 
to come. Builders are certain to be busy and prosperous ; 
it is only a question of how the industry is to be organised 
in crder to give better service to the public than it has 
given in the past. 

In order to understand the developments which are 
now being discussed, it is necessary to realise that, outside 
of London and a very few other of the largest towns# 
there are hardly any large employers in the industry. 
The great bulk of the work is in the hands either of a very 
small number of big contractors, or of a very large number 
of quite smpll masters. The London Master Builder^ 
Association, which has conducted such fierce campaigns 
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against trade unionism in the past, is predominantly 
representative of the big employers ; the numerous 
associations in the provinces mostly represent quite small 
employers. 

The^e small employers, who are thus still the largest 
factor in the industry, usually combine in their own 
persons the roles of capitalists and managers. JThe 
amount of capital required for the smaller building 'Opera- 
tions is very little, and the normal master in the industry 
is a comparatively poor man,, using a sm^ll amount of 
capital, whether borrowed or his own, and usually managing 
his own business, often by methods which are largely 
those of rule of thumb. 

Almost all the associations of building trade employers, 
including the London as well a^ the provincial associations, 
are represented oif a National Federation, while the 
operatives, on their side, have a National Federation 
which includes nearly all the trades in England and Wales, 
though it does not effectively cover Scotland. Between 
these two # federa aons has been established the Building 
Trades Parliament, officially known as the National 
Industrial Council for the Building Industry. ® 

This joint body, representing employers and Trade 
Unions, has for some time b?en considering the whole 
future of the building industry. It appointed a com- 
mittee, nominally to deal with scientific management 
and reduction of costs, and the first report of tliis Com- 
mittee was submitted to a full meeting of the Building 
Trades Parliament on 14th ^August ^919. It must be 
remembered that it is the report of a joint comnfittee of 
eight employers and eight* trade unionists, .not, indeed, 
•Unanimously agreed to, but concurred in by a majority 
of the Committee, and ordered to be placed before the 
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full body. It is a remarkable document, and the most 
remffi-kable thing about it is that it emanates* from an 
industry which has been, hitherto, so little inclined to 
self-examination of any sort. 

It is clear that, as soon as the Committee set out to deal 
with scientific management and cost of production, they 
saw^he impossibility of making any changes that would be 
effective without submitting to the most searching exami- 
nation &he very principles, or lack of principles, upon which 
the industry ig. at present conducted. They saw that, on 
the one hand, the employer is often unimaginative and 
hampered by insecurity and lack of capital ; while, on the 
other hand, the workers are subject to recurrent periods 
of unemployment and disinclined to takg. any special 
trouble while the industry is conducted for private profit 
and they have no control over its working. With these 
and similar unpleasant facts in mind, the Committee set 
to work to lay down a basis on which the industry might 
not merely free itself of the difficulties which drag it down, 
but become organised to a real and considerable extent on 
the basis of public service. 

Beginning with the*workcrs, the Committee suggested in 
the first place that a levy of, at the most, 5 per cent on 
the wages bills of all employers would suffice to give every 
Trade Unionist in the industry an absolute guarantee 
against unemployment. They did not, indeed, suggest that 
full wages should be paid to the unemployed worker, but 
half wages,, supplemented by a payment of 10 per cent for 
the wife and the same payment for each child under sixteen 
years of»age, up to«a maximum of full wages. This unem- 
ployment pro-vision, to be dispensed by the Trade Unions $tid 
paid over to t}jem as a charge on the industry, was not to b$, 
called upon until every effort had been made to decasualise 
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building work and open up avenues of steady employment. 
For this purpose lqpal, regional and national joint Com- 
mittees of employers and trade unionists were to be*set up, 
to work in the closest possible conjunction with public 
authorities and other customers or clients of the building 
industry, 'pit* Committee anticipated that the guarantee 
against the rigours incidental to unemployment* wauld 
clear* away one of the most powerful obstacles cv the 
active co-operation of the worker in making the industry 
as efficient and successful as possible. 

But the scheme propounded by the Committee goes very 
much further than that. It was realised that, if the oper- 
atives’ status needs to be changed, so also does that of the 
employer. It was therefore proposed to discriminate sharply 
between " capital ” and “ management” The real capital 
employed in the industry, it was proposed, should be ascer- 
tained, and on this real capital should be paid a guaranteed 
and limbed rate of interest, varying with the yield on 
Government securities. The services of management should 
also be ascertained and each employer who is also a manager 
should receive, as manager, an adequate salary. In short, 
he should cease to be an employer iv the ordinary seftse, 
whatever he might remain in name, and should become 
the servant of the industry as ^ whole. 

Varying profits, as distinguished from fixed interest on 
capital and remuneration for management, disappear under 
this scheme. It is anticipated that, even after guaranteeing 
reasonable interest on capital, except where thq failure to 
earn the intefest could be shdWn to be .the result of mis- 
management, there would certainly remain a surpluft in the 
hands of the industry. This surplus, it was proposed, should 
t J?e used not for distribution to owners or managers* but for 
the benefit of the industry, for the provision new capita] 
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a& required, for superannuation, -and for other communal 
purposes of the industry. The employer would thus remain 
in the industry in his capacity of manager, and the desire 
to amass huge profits at the expense of the consumer would, 
it was contended, become obsolete. 

If the element of capital could be, as it wei e, “^segregated ” 
anc[ assured of neither more nor less than a moderate fixed 
return ; if the employer became a manager, and his' gain, 
varying from ability or by luck, were replaced by a salary 
varying with his competence and scale of operations; if 
the manual worker received an assured status in the 
industry by being relieved of the fear of unemployment and 
secured, through works committees and local and national 
committees, a real share in control, then, it is urged, the 
way would be clear for a real reformation of building enter- 
prise as a whole. The ideal of public service would be able 
to assume its rightful place, and the profit-making motive 
would be dethroned. a 

Of course, much would still remain to be done. The 
present building trade employers and the manual workers 
are by no means the whole personnel of the industry. The 
architect has also to, be considered, and here it must be 
admitted that the proposed scheme of reorganisation was 
sadly deficient. It was indeed intended to allow a single 
architect, nominated by his professional association, to sit 
upon the joint committee which it was proposed to establish 
locally between the building industry and the public authori- 
ties. But <beyond this, the imagination of the Committee 
responsible for the, scheme does not appear t<3 have carried 
them. ©They presented no vision of the architect as an in- 
tegral part of. the industry, who must be absorbed into jnd 
assured of hjs rightful place in the structure before the, 
Ijealth of the«industry can be restored. This omission fe, 
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no doubt, largely the rer.ult of circumstances beyond tfte 
control otthose whqdrew up the scheme. Jn the Building 
Trades Parliament they found ready to their han^s joint 
machinery in which manual workers and employers were 
already associated together, and they well knew that neither 
side on this body would be prepared to tolerate the intrusion 
into it of the architects as a third party while the ‘existing 
relations between employers and workers remained Oiffheir 
present footing. It is, however, fairly clear that, jf some 
scheme such as that which tli£ Committee proposed were 
successfully carried out, it would make far easier the in- 
corporation of the architect, in his function as designer and 
planner, into the structure o*f the industry, because the 
industry would have become less a battleground for two 
contending parties. • 

But the scheme hcScl a defect even greater than its failure 
to provide for the incorporation of the architect, and a 
defect wjuch is more serious, because it could have been 
more easily remedied. This is its failure to provide for 
a real development of workshop self-government. Such a 
developngcnt is not, indeed, wholly inconsistent with the 
scheme ; but it is not provided fey:, probably because 
there would have been little hope of persuading the majority 
of employers to agree to it. Ip speaking of the Whitley 
Reports and of the general strategy of encroaching control, 
we have seen that no form of joint organisation can under 
any conceivable conditions take the place of ah actual 
encroachment by the workers, or of the assumption by 
them of a measure of exclusive? control, ^ven if it be within 
a restricted sphere. % / 

The building industry £ by its nature admirably 
adapted for the application of sucl) a policy of encroach- 
ment as the past experiments in “ direct l^our " under 
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collective control have amply '■sufficed to demonstrate. 
The* building "job” forms an admirable natural unit 
round which a policy of collective contract can be built 
up. It differs from the workshop in that it is not a per- 
manent, but a constantly changing unit, and there will 
be consequential changes in the form of 'job, organisation 
and in' the relation of job organisation to the Trade 
Unions ; but clearly the possibility of real industrial 
democracy in the building industry depends on the success 
with which "Job ” organisation is fostered by the Trade 
Unions and developed by them into a full system of 
collective controlof labour and of the job. 

Where the need for the policy of encroaching control 
is realised, a difference still arises as to the, strategy to be 
followed. Some will say that the right policy is to cut 
the employer out of the industry altogether, and for the 
Union to offer to supply the whole of the labour required 
for the job, including the supervision and organisation, 
the purchaser, whether it be a public body or a private 
person, supplying the materials, and, for the present at 
least, probably also employing the architect. Under this 
pldn, the idea is thrt the employer should be frozen out, 
or only allowed to come back as a salaried manager 
engaged by the Trade Union itself. 

The alternative suggestion is an extension of the proposal 
contained in the Report of the Builders’ Parliament. It 
is urged that the workers should demand and obtain 
collective, control of their own labour and of the job as 
they would under- the first scheme ; but that the employer 
should^ remain, with the changed semi-managerial status 
advocated in the Report, and should continue to be 
responsible , for the provision of materials and plant. 
This also involves the continuance of the payment of a 
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guaranteed but limited rate of interest on the actual 
capital iitvested in the industry. 

The choice between these two alternatives does not 
seem to me to ^e absolute, so far as the immediate policy 
to be* adopted is concerned. I favour the method of 
direct labour, including management and organisation, 
provided and controlled by the Trade Unions, whoever 
it can be put into force. But I *do not regard it as 
generally practicable at once, although it si ould*become 
increasingly easy as Labour pursues its* conquest* of 
the local authorities which for some Jime to come will 
certainly hg the chief consumers of the products of the 
building industry. This method should then be ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible ; but side by side with it 
there is room for .experiments on different lines. We 
shall most easily see what these can be if we examine 
the reception accorded to the proposals put forward by 
the special committee of the Builders' Parliament. 

The Report described above drew its chief inspiration 
from Mr. Jfalcolm Sparkcs, formerly an employer in the 
building arade, and virtually the founder of the Builders' 
Parliament itself. It was agreed to*by the whole of the 
eight Trade Unionists on the Committee, butHby only 
three out of the eight employers. Wh$n it came before 
the full Builders’ Parliament, the reference back of the 
whole Report was moved from the employers’ sicte. This, 
however, was heavily defeated, a considerable number of 
employers voting with the Jrade Unionists ^against it. 
A resolution was then adopted, not accepting the Report, 
but instructing the same Committee to proceed to a further 
anymore detailed consideration of ihe problems involved. 
As I write, this further consideration is# in progress, 
and all the indications point to the condition that the 
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n&w Report will be much more far-reaching than the first. 
It will probably include, first, a “ compulsory code ” for 
the industry as a whole, centering rounch the guarantee 
against unemployment suggested in the Interim Report ; 
but it will include also a “ voluntary code?’ which will be 
practically a proposal for the constitution op voluntary 
lines of 'a National Guild of Builders, to be formed b^r the 
operatives’ Federation, to which master builders will be 
asked {p adhere, the Guild being prepared to purchase 
their property at a fair valuation and to offer to competent 
employers positions as managers under the Guild. 

It was clear frbm the reception accorded to the first 
Report that there was no chance that it would be adopted 
as a whole by the industry as a whole. Before the whole 
body of employers would accept it, it would have to be so 
whittled down as to be valueless as a step towards industrial 
democracy. Its only chance therefore lay in its voluntary 
adoption, or in the voluntary adoption of a better scheme 
incorporating the necessary provisions for workers' control 
of labour and of the job, by a minority of employers 
acting in conjunction with the Trade Unions cpncemed. 
If the necessary provision for democratic control of the 
job is made, I can see substantial advantages in such a 
partial adoption of it not * as an alternative to, but side 
by side with, a steady extension of the method of direct 
workers’ control already outlined. This latter method will 
find its’ chief field for operation in the execution of 
public contracts, while the “ joint ” scheme would 
probably operate plainly in Wfilling private^demands. 

The position of „ the building industry differs consider- 
ably in several respects from the position of the industries 
which we have previously been considering in this book. 
It is not a " factory " but a “ iob ” industry, and the labour 
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groups which it creates are, apart from the workshop 
production which Is incidental to it, temporary rather 4 
than permanent groups. It is, from the point'of view 
of economic s^jucture, still for the most part a small- 
scale industry, including comparatively few large employers 
apart fron> the vast contracting firms. Its labour is 
migratory in a quite unusual degree. All these and ..ether 
characteristics mark it out for separate treatment, while 
its manual character and retention of a Ifgh degree of 
craft possibilities should make it an admirable field # for 
experiments in the Guild direction. # A few years ago, 
building Trade Unionism seemed to be plunged in complete 
apathy ; but a big awakening is in progress, and probably 
the chief usg of the Industrial Parliament’s Report is 
that it has stimulated discussion,* and caused Trade 
Unionists to endeavour to formulate a constructive policy 
for themselves. It is too early as yet to prophesy the 
direction which the movement will take ; but I have 
little doubt that, in one way or another, building will 
yet prove.a “ key ” industry in the evolution of industrial 
self-government. 

Note. — This Chapter was already in the printer’s hands 
before the Manchester building operatives launched their 
plan for a Building Guild, and before I had heard of any 
such intention. It will be seen, however, that the pro- 
posal which I put forward tallies almost exactly with the 
methods ad<jpted by the Manchester operatives, with the 
help of that “ father of National Guilds,” Mr. S. G. 
Hobson. As the Manchester scheme- has at onte raised 
the issue in a concrete forift, I now add to tfiis fhapter a 
new section dealing with some of the dif® culties which 
have been advanced. 
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III 

The Building Guild 

‘From time to time the idea of doing without capital- 
ists or employers, and organising instead the work of 
productibn on a basis of democratic self-government, 
tias chught hold more or less firmly of the worfeing- 
:lass. was strongly present in the Owenitc movement 
in the 'thirties of the last century, and led them to the 
formation of a Builders’ Guild, vrhose ambitious projects 
ittractcd for a tiitie widespread public attention. This, 
far more than the desire for co-operation of consumers, 
was the ideal behind the earliest Co-operative Societies, 
which regarded their business of buying and selling house- 
hold goods for their members purely as ‘a first step towards 
the establishment of self-governing workshops. In a 
slightly different form, the same idea came to tke front 
again in the middle of the century under the auspices of the 
Christian Socialists, and some of the ^lder producers* 
:o-operative factories which exist to-day owe their inception 
to this movement. Of these attempts, the Builders’ Guild 
failed absolutely; the Co-operative movement departed 
from its original idea and .built up its vast structure of 
production and distribution on the basis of consumers’, 
instead of producers', co-operation ; and the producers* 
societies, ’while many of them have survived and some 
have done jvell, have shown their powerlessness to make 
any breach in the fabric of capitalist industry, and have 
mostly fclied for their success on the possession of a "de- 
pendable market in the consumers' Co-operative move- 
ment. ’ < t 

Confronted .with these failures, absolute or relative, ' 
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the idealists in the Labour movement who believe in pro- 
ducers’ control hav£ not abandoned their ideal, but#have 
clothed it in a new form. They have recognised definitely 
that the hope of success depends upon a clear realisation 
of tvto things-^first, that any progress towards control 
must be bjsed* upon the Trade Union movement, and 
must have behind it the organised power and control over 
Labdhr, now approaching a monopoly, possessed by the 
Trade Unions ; and, secondly, that attempts by the workers 
to base their experiments upon capital provided by, or 
lent directly to, themselves are doomed to failure or insigni- 
ficance. The new demand, in the case^f both miners and 
railwaymen — by whom it has been most clearly and 
definitely formulated — has therefore taken shape as a 
demand for a partnership in •control between the workers 
by hand and brairS and the public. * In these two cases, 
national ownership and democratic control by the workers 
form tljp substance of the demand. 

The proposal put forward by the building workers of 
Manchester, and now being rapidly taken up in other 
districts/ is, with certain differences, essentially based 
on the same principles as the dem^ids of the miners and 
the railwaymen. The differences arise chiefly from 
differences in the industries themselves. Mines and rail- 
ways are industries with an immense fixed capital, while 
in building the element of fixed capital is unimportant in 
comparison with the charges connected with*each par- 
ticular job. Materials and labour are almost the whole 
costs of the*building industry. This fact makes it a case 
to which, if to any case, the idea of industrial sejf -govern- 
ment is easily applicable For whereas in mining the 
demand at otfee raises the issue'! of mine ownership and 
therefore involves nationalisation, in biding there is 
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veVy little, unless goodwill is included, that can be national- 
ised Gr transferred to a public authority. - ♦ , 

When^ therefore, the building workers/ come forward 
with an offer to form a Guild and to build, for a beginning, 
20°oo houses for the Manchester City Council, the question 
of fixed capital and its ownership hardly ‘arises, and the 
only^finahcial problem is that of credit, or of the provision 
of the “ floating capital” required to purchase the materials 
and the ^necessary minimum of plant for the job. If this 
can be satisfactorily met, the remaining problems present 
every appearance of simplicity. It is a fact beyond dispute 
that the Trade Unfons concerned in the scheme 4 do possess 
a practical monopoly of labour, and that they are in a 
position, as no one else is, to mobilise for the \york of house- 
building a sufficient supply oi labour. In view of the fact 
that the great majority of building-trade operatives are at 
present employed not on the urgent work of house-building 
but on far less urgent, if commercially more profitable, 
classes of work, the public clearly cannot afford to ignore 
the monopoly of labour, with the consequent t power of 
mobilising it in the public service which the building Trade 
Unions possess. Indeed, at Irlam, not far from Manchester, 
this issue has already been presented in the most concrete 
of all possible forms. The Iidam Council had before it rival 
offers from the Trade Union Guild Committee and from the 
local master builders. The former was in a position to 
ensure the requisite supply of labour ; the latter were not. 
Here was on ( e very strong card in the hand of the organised 
workers, and its strength was speedily shown by the accept- 
ance of the Guild offer by the Irlam District Council. 1 

n 

1 The Manchester City Council has not yet accepted the Guild 
offer, which is still under discussion. The Irlam acceptance still 
awaits endorsement by the Ministry of Health ( March 1920). 
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But — and this is the point that gives pause to the local 
Councils, tccustomcfl only to commercial dealings of the 
ordinary type- -is there an adequate answer to the financial 
criticism ? The Guild may be able to give a labour guar- 
antee, *but can it give a financial guarantee ? It is not 
enough to answer that the master builders, even if they 
can give a financial guarantee, cannot give a labour guar- 
antee ; for the object is not only that of proving the un- 
soundness of their position, but that of demonstrating 
the soundness of the position ok the Guild. A Vhat, then^is 
the Guild’s answer on this point ? It refuses to give a 
financial guarantee in the ordinary sense, on the ground 
that it is ba.^ed not on capital, but on labour. It does 
not say that its labour monopoly is a direct substitute 
for the master builders’ possession of capital : it says that 
if its labour monopoly is united with the command of 
capital possessed by the local housing authority, nothing 
further m required in order to provide for the erection of 
houses on a perfectly sound business basis — different, 
indeed, frojn the basis of ordinary capitalist business, but 
far more sound. In other words, it urges the local authority 
to supply the money for the scheme* while it promised to 
supply the labour. It suggests a partnership between 
the producers and the public '•which is in its essentials, 
though not on the surface, the same as the partnership 
proposed by the miners. 

It should be observed that the Guild will not be called 
upon to advance at the outset all the labour Required to 
build 2000 houses, but only to give am assurance of its 
ability and readiness to do so. The labour-powe? will be 
supplied and expended gradually as the building proceeds. 
In the same way, the local authority is not called upon to 
advance at once all the money required fo? the building 
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of 2000 houses, but only to give a parallel assurance, and, 
afteb a certain advance to set matters going, tp supply 
money gradually as the work proceeds. . The local au- 
thority is not called upon to stake on the success of the 
venture a huge sum of which it risks the loss if the venture 
fails. It is only called upon for gradual advances, and if 
the^scheme breaks down at any point before completeness, 
it will have in its possession work done which roughly 
corresponds to the amount of money expended, and will 
be in as goo^ a position as it is now to proceed with the 
building by other means. 

So far from beirig an impracticable or visionary financial 
arrangement, this is precisely how a great deal of building 
was financed for many years before the wa^r. A building 
syndicate acquired a site, a‘nd invited private builders to 
build upon it. These private builders in many cases had 
practically no financial resources, and the syndicate 
advanced them money, in small instalments, as $ie work 
proceeded, for the payment of their bills for materials and 
of their wages and other charges. Quite often these 
builders, from one cause or another, failed to complete ; 
bub, so far from suffering serious losses, the syndicate 
was amply guarded, and sometimes did quite well out of 
their failure. We are far.from suggesting that the local 
authorities should now borrow and apply the less reputable 
methods of the private building syndicate ; but, in face 
of these' perfectly well-known facts, it does seem to us 
absurd to suggest that Guild building is impossible because 
the Guild has not* adequate capital. The Guild has in a 
far higher degree *what the small builder possessed only 
in a very low degree and has ‘now ceased to possess at all 
— ability to produce. 

This ability, is, of course, dependent on the power of iM 
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Guild to supply, not only the purely manual labour require#, 
but also Jhe necessary technical and administrative ability. 
If it cannot supply these, it fails as a Guild, and pro- 
posal becomes merely one for the employment by the 
housing authority of “ direct labour ” on a collective 
basis. Ever; this would be a step in the right direction, 
and is a step which has been taken by certain Couhcils^ in 
this country or abroad, both recently ^nd in the past. But 
the Guild proposal goes much further, and 1 Relieve 
that its advocates are right yi thinking that they can 
carry with them an amply sufficient supply of archi- 
tectural, technical and managerial ability, the more so as 
their scheme makes definite provision not merely for the 
admission of the brain-worker, but for the full recognition 
of his special competence anfl function. It proposes to 
leave the technical *man in full control of the technical 
aspects of the job, and to give him recognition and repre- 
sentation in the counsels of the Guild as a whole. 

No one will pretend or imagine that the Guild scheme, 
however sound it may be, will be absolutely plain sailing, 
or will nf.t at once find itself faced with big difficulties 
when it is put into operation. It i^ not an easy matter 
to change over all of a sudden from production for profit 
to production for use under democratic control. But the 
situation in relation to the housing prbbkrn demands a 
drastic remedy. Hitherto the combined efforts of the 
Government, the local authorities and the buifaing em- 
ployers have produced little more than a plentiful output of 
schemes. Th? two great difficulties in .the way of actual 
house-building are labour and finance. The financial 
difficulty is one between the*Treasury, the locyl authorities 
and the public, Vhich the present scheme does not touch, 
and which, I believe, only the adoption of ^ more reason- 
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able attitude in respect both of rents and of financial facili- 
ties by the Ministry of Health can overcome. The labour 
difficulty, which has been growingly recognised as even 
more serious, the Guild proposal offers a good chance of 
overcoming ; for it arises not so much from an actual and 
absolute shortage of labour as from the'diversion of the 
available labour to the wrong type of work — to factory 
work and luxury building instead of housing schemes. 
The operatives clearly are in a position to mobilise labour, 
and this means that, if they can demonstrate, as we think 
they can, the elementary soundness of their proposal, 
they will have public opinion overwhelmingly with them. 
For what the public wants’ is just houses, and the need 
for houses comes home to, and profoundly, affects, almost 
every section of the population. If, therefore, a scheme 
not demonstrably unsound is rejected by the local authori- 
ties, the public will most certainly demand to know the 
reason why. In other words, the nation’s need Hr houses 
provides the building workers with an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to carry the public with them in* their demand for 
the reorganisation of the building industry — or a large 
pate of it — on a real basis of public service. 



CHAPTER X 

DISTRIBUTION AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 


The Distributive Industry 

I COME now to the last •of the group of industries 
whi^h I have selected for special treatment in this 
book. This is the group which centres round Distri- 
bution, wholesale and retail, and includes also certain 
closely allied forms of production. Retail distribution, 
the point at which the organisation of society on a basis 
of service comes into direct contact with the domestic 
consumer, provides the key to the, treatment of this 
problem. » 

At present, retail trading is organised and carried on by 
three distinct types of agency. First, afid to a very great 
extent, by small shopkeepers, from the keeper of the tiny 
village shop to the tobacconist and the second-h£nd book- 
seller or curio dealer. Secondly by the big capitalist 
stores and mifttiple shops, such as Selfjidgc’s or Harrod's 
in the first class, and Lipton's or Boots in the -second. 
And, thirdly, by the Co-optrative Movement 
•fre position of the small shopkeeper is similar ih several 
respects to that of the small-scale producer. Either of 
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t*nem may be merely a worker on his own, employing 
nobody outside his own family, or only a single journey- 
man or “apprentice.’ * Or he may employ wage-workers, 
and thus pass, by un noticeable stages, into the class of 
persons who can be properly termed capitalists. It is as 
much an absurdity to call a small tobacconist a capitalist 
as it would be to call Mr. Self ridge anything else. A very 
large number of shopkeepers occupy, like many small 
workshop or factory owners, an intermediate position, 
half-way between the 11 independent producer “ and the 
capitalist. 

About the position of the owners of the big stores or 
businesses controlling multiple shops, there is no ambi- 
guity. Most of them, like most big capitalist productive 
concerns, are limited companies, and they partake to the 
full of all the essential characteristics of the capitalist 
form of organisation. 

The factors which make the problem of distribution 
essentially different from that of most of the productive 
industries are, first, the presence, in enormous numbers, 
of the small shopkeepers ; and, secondly, the important 
position occupied by„the Co-operative Movement. In the 
tiew of the average private trader, the Co-operative Move- 
ment is merely a huge multiple shop concern, like Lipton's 
or the Maypole, only very much bigger, working in the 
market with a great advantage on its side which to the 
private trader seems an unfair advantage. In the eyes of 
Socialists at least, it must appear very differently; for 
this “unfair advantage ’’ is,' in fact, nothing less than that 
the Co-pperative Movement does not work for profit, but 
distributes ^11 the commodities in which it deals at post 
price, charging in the first instance, it is true, ordinary 
commercial prices, but returning the balance to the 0U&- 
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tomer m the form of ^ dividend on purchases. Tfle 
essentia^ fac& to realise about the Co-operative Movement 
is that, except iu the insignificant item of " trade wth non- 
members,” there is not a ha’p'orth of profit made in it 
from beginning to end. It is “distribution for use, arfd 
not for profij.” 

In deciding, therefore, upon the policy which we ‘propose 
to addj)t in dealing with the problerp of distribution, it is 
essential, first of all, to make up our minds abgut our 
attitude to the Co-operative Movement. Apart from this 
central fact that Co-operation distributes not for profit 
but for use, and is thereby distinguished clearly and abso- 
lutely from # nll forms of capitalist production, what are the 
essential points that we have to keep before us in formulat- 
ing our policy ? We have to remember that Co-operation 
is essentially a working-class movement as much as Trade 
Unionism — a movement created by the workers them- 
selves foj^the purpose of emancipating themselves from one 
particular form of capitalist exploitation 2 — a movement 
directly owned and controlled by a huge section of the 
working -^lass. 

It would be inconceivably foolish ajid futile for us either 
to take up an attitude of opposition to a working-cla* 
movement which operates as # a distributing agency for 
use and not for profit, or to allow oursblves, by a failure 
to seize the possibilities of Co-operation, or to allow fully 
for it in our. vision of the new society, to be forced into an 
actual opposition to it. We must recognise the function 
of Co-operati9h not only in tfie society pi to-day, but also 

a » 

* Co-operation, in its aspect a| a productive agency, is dealt with 
lhter in this chapter. See pp. 200 ff. • # 

%The wider theories behind co-operation are also jfealt with later, 
See pp. 197 ft 
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ih the society of to-morrow : we must seek both to link 
the t»wo great working-class movements of Tr^de, Unionism 
and Co-operation firmly together for the fight against 
Capitalism, and to provide for their harmonious joint 
action, each within its proper sphere and- functions, when 
Capitalism has been overthrown. ^ 

A few years ago, nationalisation and municipalisation 
were Socialist shibboleths. The nationalisation or* muni- 
cipalisation of all the means of production, distribution 
and exchange was assumed to be essential to the creation 
of*a Socialist Society. To-day, this is no longer the case. 
Nationalisation and municipalisation are recognised to be 
useful means to the expropriation of capitalist industries, 
although even in this sense they are only useful first steps 
to socialisation ; but the question whether all industries 
must pass through 'die stage of nationalisation or munici- 
palisation is recognised to be an open question, to be settled, 
not in accordance with a rigid Collectivist principle, but 
on lines of expediency involving a consideration of the 
particular circumstances of each industry or service. 

It seems to me to be both wrong and foolish to propose 
at qny stage the nationalisation or municipalisation of the 
greater part of the distributive services now carried on by 
the Co-operative Movement. Co-operation is an essentially 
communal form of organisation, fully as consistent as 
national or municipal ownership 1 with the working of a 
Socialist 1 Society. The working-class, which represents 
the community movement in present-day Society, has 
developed 'for itself a particular form of ownership in the 
large section of the distributive industry which enables 

1 1 am not lnre raising the question of workers’ control withi$ the 
distributive industry, i.e. of the Distributive Guild and its rela$on 
to Co-operation! To that I shall come shortly. 
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that section of the industry to be carried on for use an <1 
not for prgfit. This seems to me an excellent prima*facie 
reason for not interfering with this form of ownership, but 
for adopting it as an essential form of community owner- 
ship side by sidowith national and municipal ownership. 
Moreover, there i*s another excellent reason why we should 
accept and welcome Co-operative ownership of industry 
and tftfe Co-operative form of organisation as essential 
parts of communial Socialism. The distributive industry, 
and the forms of production closely allied to ic, are distin- 
guished from most of the other industries by the fact tHht 
they come into direct contact with the ultimate consumer 
of individual products. They are not, like the iron and 
steel, the engineering or the cotton industry, mainly 
concerned witlf intermediate products intended for use in 
subsequent processes; of manufacture of service ; they are 
not, like the public utility services, gas, water, transport, 
etc., concerned with the supply in bulk of certain con- 
tinuous ??Wices to the whole of the dwellers in a particular 
area ; they arc handling commodities which arc mostly 
bought in ‘small quantities by the individual domestic 
consumer, in the majority of cases a ^oman, with a difiect 
exercise of choice and personal fancy. « 

Accordingly, even if we take^it for granted that some 
form of consumers’ representation is necessary and desir- 
able in relation to every industry and service, we may still 
quite legitimately hold that the forms of representation 
and organisation should be different in the case of in- 
dustries and s^vices of widely different types. * Forms ol 
representation arising out of national ownership fnay lx 
desirable in the great productive industries and in nationa 
utilities such- as' coal and railways : forms arising out o: 
municipalisation may suit the bulk services of a more loca 
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character; while for 'the range of services most closely 
connected with the individual and domestic ponsumers 
Co-operation may well prove to be by far the best form of 
representation available. Moreover, with the awakening 
of the public consciousness of women, Che Co-operative 
form of organisation will afford an admirable field for the 
extension of their influence into the public service, and a 
means of training for citizenship for the housewife as 
valuable as Trade Unionism has proved for the industrial 
workers. 

"Our consideration, then, of the problem of distribution 
must begin with a full recognition of Co-operation as the 
best means of representing the point of view of the working- 
class consumer. This does not imply any blindness to the 
shortcomings of the Co-operative Movement, any more 
than faith in Trade Unionism implies a blindness to the 
faults of the Trade Unions. What it does imply is the 
necessity of awakening in the Co-operative Movement the 
same constructive forces and tendencies as have already 
been awakened in Trade Unionism, and devoting to the 
extension of Co-operative membership the same energy 
as has been devoted to the expansion of Trade Unionism 
during the last few years. 

If a vast expansion of Co-operative distribution is 
desirable, what if, to become of the other forms of dis- 
tribution which weie described at the beginning of this 
chapter T For Co-operation to expand so as to drive 
private traders out of business by direct competition 
would takfi, not time, but eternity, even ifrit were only a 
question of dealing with the multiple stores and capitalist 
concerns. As for the small trader, the more he is crushed 
by competition and driven into the Bankruptcy Cdurt, 
the more successors seem to arise in his place. We must, 
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then, find seme speedier And more effective way than the 
natural expansion of Co-operation, which is, in any case, 
seriously checked by the shortage of avaV \ble .capital. 
As far as the “ capitalist ” private traders and the big mul- 
tiple stores are concerned, I suggest nothing less than their 
expropriation by 9 the State and their transference to the 
control of the Co-operative Movement. I should like to «ee 
the whole working-class movement placing this proposal 
in the forefront of its programme. • 

This would not, in itself, dual with the *mall private 
shopkeeper, and I do not suggest or desire any such drastic 
method of pealing with him. The small shopkeeper’s con- 
tinued existence in face of tile economic pressure of the 
big multiple styres is, no doubt, partly the result of his 
greater willingness, largely enforced b^ his economic posi- 
tion, for credit transactions ; but it is also and far more 
the result of the dog’s life the shop assistant leads under 
capitalist, and a natural and healthy expression of his 
desire for self-government. It may have been very muddle- 
headed of £ipps tQ desire to start a shop of his own ; but 
was he nut a better man for the spark of love for freedom 
which made him do so ? It we could provide for conditions 
of greater freedom and self-government within the large- 
scale distributive industry, one *of the main incentives to 
the unnecessary multiplication of small shops would dis- 
appear. 

I do noi mean uy mis mai me sman snopxeper would 
disappear altogether, or that J even wish him, to do so. 
The desire of men of certain types to wo»k “ on their own " 
in preference to forming a part of some ‘larger organisation 
must be respected, and arisen from a deep human # instinct 
whifck no form of social organisation will remove. If the 
greater part of the distributive industry were brought under 
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Co-operative ownership the survival of the omall shop- 
keejrer would present no social danger and wcfold be in 
many respects actually of value. In certain classes of 
d 9 aling, personal " virtuosity ” is every bit as important as 
a high degree of personal craftsmanship is in certahTforms 
of small-scale production. Just as I bclfeve»that the in- 
dependent craft-master will always survive, and mdeed 
flourish far more than Co-day, under a democratic industrial 
system, 4 so I believe that the small “ connoisseur ” shop- 
keeper will survive to a considerable extent. In any case, 
Heaven forbid that we should herald the coming of economic 
democracy by assaulting and destroying a cla^ss of small 
service-renderers who are no more capitalists in any real 
sense that the majority of wage or salary ^earners 1 Our 
job is to overthrow f apitalisf production by bringing large- 
scale industry under communal ownership and democratic 
control. If we can do that, we can well afford to let the 
loose ends of the economic system adjust thenjrelves in 
their own way to the new conditions. Let us at all costs 
avoid becoming narrow doctrinaires and applying our 
theories in the spirit of the Inquisition. 

(5ur policy, then, Should be to let the small shopkeeper 
alone, and to concentrate, first, on bringing about a really 
ckr e Working alliance between the two great people's 
movements of Trade Unionism and Co-operation, and on 
making this alliance no less water-tight in the sphere of 
theory than in immediate practical politics ; and, secondly, 
on expanding the number of Co-operators by every means 
in our power, and demanding and securing the handing 
over to l the Co-operative Movement of the great distributing 
agencies which are now in thd' hands of private capitalists, 
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Co-operators and “ Nationalises ” 

Already, in ti!fe joint discussions between Trade Unionists 
and Co-op^ators which have become so numerous during 
the last few years, an apparent cleavage in sooial policy 
and fleals has made itself manifest The Trade Unionists, 
who have at their Congresses committed themselves to the 
“nationalisation of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange," start with a preconception in favour of 
nationalising or municipalising everything, including ulti- 
mately the services now owned and controlled by the 
Co-operative Movement itself. Co-operators, on the other 
hand, without anything lifce so definite a theoretical 
position, tend to sfart with a preconfeption in favour of a 
gradual extension of Co-operation to all industries and ser- 
vices, jithough most of them would admit that this will 
not be practical politics for a very long time to come ; and 
some would repudiate such idealism altogether, and say 
that th^y prefer to avoid “ Utopianism," and get on with 
the practical business of extending £ o-operative enterprise 
when and where they can. While these two points of vi$w 
remain as at present, without any attempt to fijid a re- 
conciliation between them, there will* always be a grave 
danger of a practical conflict arising unexpectedly over some 
particular service or proposal. m 

Indeed, such a conflict mi^ht easily have arisen on twg^ 
distinct issu<& during the past two iponths. # Labour has 
long advocated the municipalisation pf the distribution of 
" coal ; but some Co-operative Societies distribute coal to 
tiJfeir members, and do it extremely well and at 5, very low 
cost. Labour advocates a municipal monopoly in the 
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distribution of milk ; but a few Co-operative Societies 
already distribute milk, and, in some cases at lekst, do it 
very much better than the private trader. In the case of 
coal, the' difficulty has been overcome by advocating that 
it ‘should be open to the local authority' to allow \ Co- 
operative Society to act as its agent in distributing coal in 
its j.rea, and it is almost certain that the same proposal will 
be adopted in the case, of milk. But, sensible as both these 
compromises are, they do not touch the real difficulty, and 
they could not be applied tp the wider issues of a similar 
kind which are certain to arise in the near future unless 
some method of reconciling the divergent pointy of view is 
discovered. 

What, then, are the essential features of .the problem ? 
It has to be considered in t‘wo separate aspects, first, in 
relation to the immediate situation* and, secondly, in 
relation to the more distant future, and to what is theo- 
retically desirable. 

The general principle at which I have hinted already 
more than once in this chapter is that, the Co-operative 
Movement, extended to cover the whole mass of domestic 
consumers, is the right organisation for representing the 
consumers’ point of view in relation to those commodities 
and seryices which are directly purchased by the individual 
consumer in small' quantities for domestic or personal use, 
that is, roughly the greater part of the field at present 
covered by retail trade and certain small allied* productive 
t services. On the other hand, , it seems to me that a different 
form of organisation is required for dealing w?th local public 
utilities, iand another form again for dealing with the great 
national services and productive industries which do not 
come into" direct contact with the ultimate consumer. 1 do 
not say that these three types are necessarily exhaustive 
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in the sense that there ai* no others ; but they seem to Ae ■ 
to cover fhe three main groups of cases. In the first gloup, 
Co-operative uvmership affords the solution c* the problem, 
in the second municipal or regional ownership, 1 and in 
the tlnrd national ownership. * 

This is, of cotlrse, only a broad generalisation, which still 
leaves^ open many disputes about " border-lind 1 ” c&es. 
These border-line cases belong to two main types. Either 
a particular service is in dispute because it is regarded by 
some as a local "’public utility ” and by others as a 
“ domestic ” service, or a question arises whether a particular 
form of production is closely enough allied to distribution to- 
be removea from the " nationalisable ” into the " co-oper- 
ative ” group# 

The cases of thejfrrst typ<? are mainly in the sphere of 
distribution. No <fne doubts that trams, electricity, gas 
and water are public utility services, falling definitely 
within «Uie municipal group. But what about milk dis- 
tribution ? Milk is essentially, in one aspect, an article of 
domestic<consumption, and therefore seems, when looked at 
from this point of view, to be plainly " co-operative.” But 
the milk suppljfis also vitally related to the great municipal 
and national service of Public Health, and this seems#to 
place it no less clearly in the municipal group* Theo- 
retically, I incline to making milk distribution a co-operative 
service under Public Health inspection ; but practically 
this is at present impossible, because there is no chance or 
hope, under present conditio^, of establishing a co-operati^ 

monopoly. K monopoly, however, is essential to effective 

• 

1 1 am speaking here of municipal ownership without raising the 
qutetio.:, diccusaed in the first chapter of Self-Goverfimenj in Industry 
(edition of 1919), where there will be several forms^f local authority 
on a functional basis. 
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supply. There is, therefore, no course left but' that which 
LabcTur has actually adopted of advocating a Municipal 
monopoly, with power to the local authority to use the 
Co-operative Society as its agent in distribution. 

"Or take the case of coal distribution. # Coal goes partly 
to the domestic user, but in much larger quantities it 
is psed k by an intermediate consumer for further pro- 
duction or service, as an ships or railways, in the big pro- 
ductive industries like iron and steel manufacture, or in the 
local utility services such as gas production. In order to 
sec&re efficiency and economy, the supply of coal to local 
factories, utility services and domestic consumers ought to 
be in the same hands, which can therefore only be those of 
the local authority, unless, indeed, coal distribution is made 
a function of the railway service. Here, again, the sensible 
immediate policy seems to be that of iliunicipal monopoly, 
with power to use the Co-operative Society as an agent, 
where this is desired, for retail domestic distribution. The 
case for Co-operative participation is, however, very much 
less strong in the case of a bulk service such as coal than in 
that of milk, and, unless the Co-operative Societies were in 
some* cases already in i.he field, it would be unnecessary to 
bidng them in. 

The reason why some Co-operative idealists will view the 
above arguments with misgiving is that they fear lest, one 
by one, under cloak of similar reasonings, all or nearly all 
the distributive functions of Co-operation may be taken 
« : way, and transferred to the Jocal authorities. I certainly 
do not mean to support any such process. *fhe two cases 
cited ab<jve do seem to me to be exceptional and mar- 
ginal, and I h^ive no sympathy at all for the^ municipalising 
fanatics \Hio want to municipalise everything, including 
the distributive, side of the Co-operative Movement itself. 
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The secoiid set of marginal cases raises far more difficult 
problem^ On the basis of its distributive activities,* both 
wholesale and retail, the consumers' Co-oprative Move-* 
mcnt has built up a large number of productive enter- 
prises! Many of the retail stores have their own productive 
departments, especially in such trades as baking, tailoring, 
and boot and shoe repairing, and some go furfher, and 
own their own farms. The two Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies have gone much further, end have crated, on 
the basis of their Wholesale distributive activities, huge 
factories manufacturing soap, boots, biscuits, cigarettes, 
garments, etc., printing works for boots and periodicals, 
flour mills, vea plantations in*Ceylon, and other productive 
enterprises at»home and abroad. They engage largely in 
international trade, # and havS for thij purpose their own 
fleets of ships. Wlfat, they ask, is to happen to all these 
productive enterprises if the Labour movement pushes 
to a successful issue its policy of nationalisation of the 
means of production ? 1 

So far as the great productive industries are concerned, 

I do not :.eo that Co-operative ownership can be maintained. 
If the mines affe nationalised, the #ne Co-operative tnine 
will have to be nationalised also. But the mass of the 
productive operations carried* on by the Co-operative 
Movement is not located in industries to which the policy 
of nationalisation is likely to be applied soon, and a great 
many of its«operations belong to industries whose national- 
isation at any stage seems tc\ne to be extremely doubtful* 
If the policy advocated in the first part of this chapter 

• 

1 1 am here again consciously»leaving out of account the question 
of \»*Hk ™tiol in industry, which is dealt with in the next 
section. Throughout this and the preceding section, the problem 
is being discussed in terms of ownership. 
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were carried out and the big multiple stores ' were trans- 
ferred by law to the Co-operative Movement, "the large 
’ productive enterprises of a similar type which they main- 
tain sh<iuld, I think, be transferred also. I would go 
fdrther, and say that the right policy to pursue in relation 
to the whole of such industries as flour-milling, baking, 
biscuit -fhaking, soap-making, and even such great industries 
as boot-making and i tailoring, is that these should pass 
by a similar transference under the ownership not of the 
State or tho> local authority, but of the Co-operative 
Movement. 

I will go further. One of the most frequent questions 
addressed to Socialists of any type is, “ How would you 
run the whole business of journalism apd publication 
under Socialism? ” A Guild Socialist can reply, so far 
as the control is concerned, with a‘ reference to Guild 
organisation of printers and journalists. But this still 
leaves unsolved the problem of ownership, and itjs widely 
recognised that a Press owned by the State, or by any 
central or local government of any kijid, would be the 
very denial of the free Press which we desire. There is no 
equally strong objection to Co-operative ownership, which 
would provide both local and national bodies independent 
of thea political machinery of Government and suitable 
to represent the consumers of printed matter. Books and 
newspapers arc essentially articles of individual or domestic 
consumption, and therefore fall most naturally into the 
fci£o-operatiye group. I therefore suggest that the printing 
and publishing industry should be co-operatively owned. A 
greater Idealisation of the Press and of authorship generally 
would, I believe, directly result from free economic con- 
ditions, and apcordingly the local Co-operative bodi^^Qald 
be more closely concerned than the national bodies with 
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the representation of the consumer of at least daily 
journalist. 

This may sound fantastic to many reader ; but it will' 
only seem <o, I think, if they have missed my real point. 

I am feir from suggesting that the Co-operative Movement 
ought to^ edit' all newspapers and magazines, or that it 
ought own all newspapers and magazines. The bull# of 
journalism under a Guild system would probably consist of 
either definite organs of some Guild or other social«associa- 
tion, or of purely private or group ventures dire *tly supported 
by their own clientele. The question 1 have in mind is 
that of the ownership of big printing-presses and of the 
business side of daily newspapers. I do not suggest a 
Co-operative monopoly of the ownership of all printing 
plants ; but I do suggest tha^ the larger plants, both for 
newspaper and bool? production and for general printing, 
should be owned co-operatively rather than by a local 
or national authority. The co-operatively-owned and 
Guild-controlled printing works would then take their 
orders, without drawing political or other partisan dis- 
tinctions, ofrom Guilds, other associations, voluntary groups 
or individuals. Co-operative ownership is to be preferred, 
because it would afford better safeguards than any oth€r 
form of “ public M ownership foi a free Press responsive to 
the demands of groups and individuals of every kind. At 
the same time, there is no reason why small-sc^Je private 
presses should not continue and even develop to a far 
greater extent than they can\o-day. 

This is not to suggest that a great productive ana 
, “ service ” industry such as printing and publishing should 
be regarded as p. branch of! or subordinated*^, distribu- 
tion/ but 'That the mission of Co-operatioy concerns a 
much wider range of activities than distribution alpne, 
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and that the distributive service will, indeed/ be only one 
of a number falling within the co-operatively ‘tawned, as 
distinguished from the nationally owned or the muni- 
cipally 'owned, group. Certain small-scale forms of pro- 
duction, such as boot -repairing and some kinds oi dress- 
making, will probably be directly connected, an the future 
asc the^ are now, with the distributive service ; but in 
addition to, and quite apart from, these, there will be 
whole industries and services under Co-operative ownership 
and related do the Co-operative Movement in the same 
way as other industries and services will be related to 
local or national public authorities. The next section, 
which deals with the productive, or Guild, organisation 
of these industries, should serve to make my meaning 
perfectly clear. ' 

I believe that a recognition of this 'division of industries 
and services into these various types, in which national, 
municipal or Co-operative ownership should berimed at 
according to the character of each industry or service, 
would afford a basis on which a really ..stable alliance be- 
tween Trade Unionism and Co-operation could be built up. 
This alliance would, q<f course, have to include also an agree- 
ment on the questions of control, as distinct from owner- 
ship, dealt with in the next section. If an agreement 
could be come to' on these two points, the whole working- 
class movement would gain an enormous accession of 
strength in its day to day struggle against exploitation ; 
for a common ultimate social programme would make 
possible, what is chardly possible to-day^a real working 
allianci between «the two movements in present-day 
economic aqd political action.*’ 
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' III 

Co-operation and Workers’ Conirol 

The • Co-operative Movement, apart from the small 
number of societies of producers in such industries as boot- 
making, textiles and a few others, is a movement # of 
consumers. The form of industrial control which it 
represents is consumers’ control, and the position of the 
worker employed by a Co-operative Society, is, from the 
standpoint of control, no more satisfactory than Hie 
position of a worker in private, or in Sfate, employment. 
In a wider sense, it is better* than that of the employee 
of a private Jpusiness, because the Co-operative Society 
produces $nd distributes for tisc and not for profit ; but 
this only places the? Co-operative employee in the same 
position as the employee of the State or of a local authority. 
There i^ however, one further important difference which, 
while it has so far produced little or no practical effect, 
is strong # reason for hope. The employers of the Co- 
operativt employee, that is, the Co-operative members, 
are predominantly working-class gaud largely Trade 
Unionist. They can, therefore, hardly be unaffected by 
the strong movement among,, the Trade Unionists for 
democratic control of industry, and, if a practical 
programme of democratic control . in the Co-operative 
. Movement can be placed clearly before t hem," they can 
be brought to support it r^d to overcome any oppos^ 
tion which 'ftie bureaucracy of # Co-oper&tion may 
offer. • 

If Socialist arguments are sound at all, then the 
Co^W&liW* Movement, as an organisation of consumers, 
is no more fitted to manage industry thant*he State ora 
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Ideal authority. The arguments in favour of 'control by 
the workers actually engaged in the service hold good 
just as much of the distributive and other services in 
which the Co-operative Movement is engaged as of other 
industries and services, and the position Is, in this lespect, 
in no way affected by the fact that Co-operation is a 
working-class movement producing for use and not for 
profit. This last fact, however, while it does not affect 
the need for producers’ control, does profoundly affect 
the methods to be adopted in securing/ it. 

Let us compare the position of the employees of the 
Co-operative Movement in demanding control, first, with 
the position of workers under* a private' capitalist employer, 
and secondly, with that of workers under the State or a 
local authority. In the first case, the difference is 
obvious. Since Co-operation is a worliing-class movement 
not producing for profit and well fitted to express the 
point of view of the domestic consumer, there i^ clearly 
no need to change the ownership of the service, so far as 
it is concerned with domestic utilities, and no such objection 
to “ joint control ” as exists in the case of private capitalism. 
Indeed, whereas the. difference of motive makes “joint 
control ” impossible in a capitalist industry except on the 
basis of a surrender by tlje workers to capitalist ideas, 
there is no such \iifficulty in the way of joint control 
between Trade Unionists and Co-operators. This does 
not mean' that, in the case of Co-operative* employees, 
joint control is a substitute *£or encroaching control, but 
that it is atailable as an additional method which enables 
workers’; control to be pushed further than it can be under 
a private employer. t 

The position of the Co-operative emplby ' ' ISHtortjch 
more like th&t of the employee of a public authority, 
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and, given \he requisite demand among the Co-operatic - 
employees themselves, is at least as favourable to the 
winning of control as that of the employees of a public , 
authority actually dominated by Labour. It is distinctly 
more favouiable«than that of a State employee, and will 
remain so as lopg as nationalised industries are owned 
by a Stat$ dominated by capitalist ideas and motives. 

“ Joint* control*' ’ is, to some extent, possible for State 
employees, because direct production for profit is elimi- 
nated from nationalised services ; but it is ipjich easier for 
Co-operative employees, because it means joint control 
with a movement dominated by their ovrti class. 

This being so, there are clearly, in the process of winning 
control in the services owned by the Co-operative Move- 
ment, two sides to be considered. There is, first, the 
question of the steps Jo be taken by Co-Operative employees 
themselves ; and secondly, there is the question of the way 
in which Co-operators should meet the demands which 
their employees put forward. 

In distribution, with which we are mainly concerned, 
no less than in productive industries, any real “ control ” 
movement mustjxigin mainly at thj bottom. The sjiop 
or stoic is to distribution what the workshop is to industry, 
and has the advantage of being at least as favourable 
afield as the workshop for the assumption by the workers 
of a substantial measure of control. . The Shop Steward 
and the Shog Committee have as important a pjfrt to play 
in the distributive industrials their namesakes have ii^ 
engineering. T%c first step 1 towards any r<&l control 
movement is the general formation o{ Shop Conynittees 
and Store Committees based *>n an effective Sho^ Stewards' 
movement thsrtfghout the distributive indus!ry-*-for this 
first step, unlike some of the subsequent Steps, is just 
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a£* well suited to the capitalist multiple shop, businesses 
as to the Co-operative Stores. 

, These Shop and Store Committees, like tl r and 

Works Gommittees in productive industries, should aim 
at a steady transference into their hands of as much of 
the control of the shop and store as they pan conveniently 
assimilate. They should adopt the measures , described 
in a previous chapter under the name of “ Collective 
Contract,” 1 insist on control over engagements and dis- 
missals, over, methods of payment, oyer the appointment 
of 'departmental and branch managers, over the detailed 
organisation of work in the shop or department, sub- 
stituting, wherever possible, .for the individual relation of 
each employee to the ” management,” a collective relation 
of all the workers. These steps, again, apply equally to 
Co-operative and 16’ capitalist distributive enterprise. 

But, whereas in a capitalist concern not one of these 
steps is likely to be successfully taken without a struggle, 
in Co-operative employment, if the situation is rightly 
handled, it may be possible not only to take these steps, 
but to go considerably further, with the assent and good- 
will, if not always of the bureaucrats of^ Co-operation, at 
any rate of the mass of the members of the Co-operative 
Societies. Thus, I believe that Co-operative employees, 
when they have 1 set up their departmental and Store 
Committees of Shop Stewards, can safely and usefully 
take at o'ftce a further step, and demand in each depart- 
ment, and for the Store a* a whole, joint committees 
"equally representing the employees and Kie elected Com- 
mittee f of the Cooperative Society, This joint body 
would be v pot a substitute for the assumption of shop 
control by the workers themselves, but -e* body which 
1 See pp. 1 54 ff. 
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would, rir;n :ly used, gruatly facilitate the transference 
and provfde for a close contact, at every stage of the 
process, ’with the elected representatives of + he consumers. ' 
Tliis double process of encroaching control aftd joint 
contntf might result in the gradual transformation, without 
a sharp break at any point, of the Trade Union of Co- 
operative employees into a Guild, and of the Co-operattve 
Movement into a consumers’ organisation no longer 
directly controlling industry, but represent : ng a* owner 
the standpoint of *the consumers in relttion to ^ie 
Guild. 

Of course, I do not assume that this process will be 
absolutely smooth and effortless. Co-operative employees 
must be prepaid to fight, and will have, on occasion, to 
fight, for cgntrol agaipst a reentrant Qo-operative Society 
dominated by a bifreaucracy hostile to the new ideas. 
But, on the whole, if they appeal directly to the Co-opera- 
tive members, who are themselves largely Trade Unionists, 
I believe that they can secure the election of committees 
which will* really represent the consumer and take a view 
in which .the aspirations of men as consumers and pro- 
ducers will be •reconciled. Workers’ control in •dis- 
tribution, as well as in other industries, is in the interest al 
consumers at least as much as* of producers. Th« whole 
argument that the consumer will be best served if he leaves 
the organisation of service in the hands of thp service- 
Tenderers, applies to the services controlled by Co-operatior 
as much as elsewhere. It is not because I wajit the Co : 
operator Trade Unionist to take the producer’s rather thai 
the consumer’s poinVof view that I suggest an appeal t< 
him, if necessary, ever the head of his comratHee. It i: 
because I believe that the Guild solution offers the bes 
reconciliation and expression of both points ©f view tlflat* 
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think an appeal based upon it is likely to persuade the 
rank and file Trade Unionist Co-operator. 

But, it will be asked, if the Co-operative Committee is 
no longei to manage the Store, what will its functions be ? 
Will it not become useless and disappear r By no means. 
The Committee does not in reality manage the Store to- 
day : it^ leaves that to the manager. Its function, which 
would remain to it and be far better exercised if it were 
relieved of its supposed function of management, would be 
thjit of representing the point of view^and making effective 
the demand, of the consumers. It would fulfil this function 

kr 

by constant consultation with the workers entrusted with 
the management of the Store, by criticism of them, and in 
dealing with such matters as the fixing of prices or taking 
up a complaint wjth other' Guilds from which the Dis- 
tributive Guild would draw its supplies. Moreover, as m 
saw in an earlier section of this chapter, the Co-operative 
body would remain the actual owner of the mear.s of dis- 
tribution and of the means of production closely allied tc 
distribution. It would thus ha^c a direct responsibility 
in connection with all questions of capital outlay, building 
and development of} Stores and branches, and all othei 
general financial questions relating to the service of distri 
bution> These functions alone would certainly suffice t< 
keep the Co-operative Committees busy on important worl 
under thqnew conditions. In addition, I believe they wouk 
have an important position as a recognised 1 and integra 
*J>art of the structure of local/^government ;^but a considera 
tion of this points would take us too far afield from o d 
present* purpose. 1 7 

The conclusions, then, at which we have arrived are 
first, that tlje principles of workers' control are no* les 
applicable to services owned by the Co-operative Move 
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ment than'to those under other forms of public ownership ; 
secondly* that a greatly enlarged sphere of activity mil 
remain to co operatively-owned enterprsj even whetf 
national a^d municipal ownership have achieved*their full 
development ; and, thirdly, that to a great extent it should 
prove possible tt) make the transition to Guild control in 
the Cooperative Movement by agreement instead of fotce, 
if Trade Unionists and Co-operators can be persuaded to 
reach a common understanding ab^ut their ickals and 
objects as a basis for a common policy i f dealing ^ith 
immediate questions. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE FINANCE OF INDUSTRY 


Speculation and the Worker 

A LMOST every week during 1919 ^brought fresh 
news of gigaptic deals, running,, into many millions, 
in the shares of various indiistrial concerns and 
companies. The Lancashire cotton industry, which had 
been somewhat remarkably free from the operatio« of big 
financial interests whose concern is purely speculative, is 
the latest victim. For months past, one Lancashire cotton 
mill after another has been changing hands at a valuation 
artificially inflated tfy speculation, and 4 most of these 
transactions have been accompanied by the formation of 
new companies, whose share capital is based upon tile 
inflated value at which the property has been acquired. 
In fact, tlpe “ outside 0 ' financier and the Lancashire mill- 
owner are at present congenially engaged in* capitalising 
£*id sharing the “ prosperity v resulting from the war. 

Under present conditions, this process is, no doubt, 
in some ‘degree inevitable ; for the actual material value 
of the plaat’in a cotton mill, ‘as in every .other industrial 
establishment,, has greatly increased owing to the heavy* 
ccgt.of building and equipping anv new factory at the 
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present tifae. This, however, is not the only cause of ftie 
present boom in speculation or of the incursion of financiers 
into tile industry. Another cause is to be found in tlje 
high profits prevailing and expected in the industry even 
when*the increased cost of buildings and plant is taken 
fully into account. And a third cause is direct inflation of 
values in#a narrower sense— the acquisition of properties 
at a high value by financiers who intend not to produce 
cotton goods, but to resell at the first opportunity at an 
even higher price tlran they have paid. 

The first of these phenomena is one which is comiflon, 
not only to all manufacturing industry, but to almost 
all forms of material property. The boom in house 
property, especially in property above the Rents Restric- 
tion Acts, level, shows exactly the same process at work. 
The net effect clearly is to make a vast present in unearned 
increment to all owners of such property. Quite apart 
from tfce deliberate creation of secret reserves by firms 
and companies, the increase in prices and in cost of pro- 
duction has be^n automatically creating huge reserves 
which a r e now beginning to be capitalised either by such 
transactions as* those which are • taking place in the 
cotton industry and elsewhere, or by the issue of huge 
blocks of bonus shares to existing shareholders, gr by the 
offer of facilities to existing shareholders to acquire new 
shares at prices far below their market value. 

All the processes described above have the most serious 
consequences both for the workers employed in the 
dustries affecte3 and for that part of the public which does 
not share to any rei*l extent in the new wealth th«$t is being 
created. From the workefs’ point of view Jhejeffects are 
obyiously disastrous^ A cotton mill, let us sa£, changes 
hands at a price six times as great as the pre-war market 
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value of its capital. This transaction is followed by the 
flotation of a new company with a capital based on this 
pew value, and very likely with an admixture of "’water” 
over and above the price actually paid. At once a new 
expectation of profit is created. In order to pay* 6 per 
cent under the new conditions, the mill ha'i nojv to make a 
profit equivalent to 36 per cent under the old. The 
new shareholders, having bought their shares at the new 
value, \\ill certainly not regard themselves as profiteers 
if they claim this 6 per ,cent as reasonable dividend. 
Six* per cent will look to the public a quite moderate figure, 
and the facts thai a huge unearned increment of capital 
has passed into the hands of the old shareholders, and that 
the financiers who carried through the transaction have 
levied a further toll upon tile proceeds of the cotton in- 
dustry, if they are ever generally noticed, will speedily 
be covered up and forgotten. Exactly the same situation 
is created by the issue of free bonus shares or of new shares 
at less than their present value to existing shareholders. 
A huge new claim upon the industry by tjie owning classes 
will have been established, and, while the new* rates of 
dividend will appear »to the general public to be modest 
ar.4 inoffensive, it will be none the less true that the ex- 
pectation of profit from th° labours of a given number of 
workers operating' a given plant will have been greatly 
augmented. v 

This will be a serious matter for the workers directly 
concerned when they come to ask for a concession in 
wages, houis or conditions of labour. Tfiey will be met 
with thb reply that “ the industry^cannot bear " the 
concession** fejid the estimate *of what tfye industry can 
bear will alwa^vs be based upon the new capital values and 
the new expectation of profit. Moreover, if the workers 
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retort that they refuse to recognise this new standard, they 
will be politely informed that most of the existing share- 
holder? have acquired their holdings at the new values, 
and that it is accordingly unreasonable to hold them re- 
sponsible. If the workers go on to inquire what has 
become of # the .old shareholders who have absorbed the 
difference, between the new value and the old, it will be 
impossible to trace them ; for many of them will have 
departed with their unearned increment to seek fields for 
investment elsewhere. The erection of new capifal values 
therefore presents an effectual barrier to the workers 
when they seek to raise wages and knprove conditions 
at the expense of excessive profits. 

The public, in its capacity as consumer, is also directly 
affected ; for the heightened expectation of profit also 
affects the level of prices, and does sc^most of all when the 
new conditions include the reduction or elimination of 
competition by the creation of price-fixing rings, cartels 
to regulate production, or actual trusts. In this connec- 
tion, again, the dividing of shares and the creation of new 
companies with'a share capital based on the new values 
afford protection against any attempt by the commun- 
ity to regulate prices by the limitation of profits; for 
limitation to a given percentage on the present slTare 
values allows the whole of tW excess to escape, while 
limitation in terms of pre-war values is very difficult 
in face of the change of ownership. • 

Society has, then, no ready means of dealing with the 
situation created by the incursion of high finance into^ie 
sphere of any particular industry, except in those cases 
in which the industry is already State controlled and can 
be transferred to public ownership on the b&sis of pre-war 
Values, Where, as in the cotton industry, real control 
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h&s never been in operation, or where, as in shipping and 
engineering, it has been hastily removed on the termination 
of hostilities, there is literally no way, within the ihdustry 
itself, of handling the situation, or of relieving the pressure 
upon the workers and the public caused f -oy the inflation 
of values and the swollen expectation <of profit. The 
capture *of the proceeds by the investing classes can, 
indeed, be mitigated by heavier and more steeply graduated 
taxation, and a proportion of the new rentier claim on 
industry can .be liquidated by the mot hod of the capital 
levy ; but in so far as these are regarded wholly as methods 
of paying interest \m and paying off the war debt, the new 
expectation of profit from any particular industry is not 
affected. The workers are still faced by e this obstacle 
in their demand for better conditions ; the consumer is 
still faced by it in hft demand for lowen-prices. 

How greatly this affects the workers in such an industry 
as the cotton industry may not be readily appreciated by 
those who think of industry mainly in terms of those 
sections of it which are most talked of in the Pres$. Wages 
and conditions in the cotton trade have always been deter- 
mined largely by confederations of what the industry will 
bear, or, in other words, have been less a basic charge 
than a residuary factor in <^ost of production. In face of 
the changed conditions, it is impossible that the cotton 
operatives, or other groups of operatives who are similarly 
circumstanced, should continue to accept this position, or 
to admit that the new expectation of profit is to be satisfied 
before they* become entitled to an impfcvcd standard 
of life. /The record .of the cotton industry as the chosen 
home of industrial peace is likely to be rudely broken. 
Already the widespread speculation and the increasing 
concentration pf capital in the industry are producing 
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a marked Vffect upon the mentality of the workers. & 
new spirit is abroad, and future demands will be far more 
extensile, and far more aggressively pushed, than has been 
the case in the past. A few years ago no one would have 
regarded the nationalisation of the cotton industry as 
practical polities in any immediate sense ; but to-day 
nationalisation as a remedy for the present situation^ is 
being Seriously discussed in cveiy Lancashire town. 
Nationalisation, however, at present values would be, 
from a financial point of view, largely a rise r >f locking the 
door when the steed has been stolen. • 

The cotton industry has been taken as^i leading example 
of a general tendency- the. readjustment of capitalist 
values to the changed level of prices, and the absorption 
by the investing classes of tlv unearned increment of war. 
This is as important a part of the “ vfbious circle ” as the 
relation declared to exist between prices and wages, and it 
is a phenomenon far more serious in its effects for all those 
classes which depend upon fixed incomes, whether in the 
form of salaries or of fixed interest as opposed to varying 
profits. At present we are helplessly watching this process 
of adjustment a^ work, and the cir<Je of capitalistic ideas 
affords absolutely no means of dealing with it. It js, 
indeed, on the capitalistic hypothesis, not merely justifiable 
but inevitable. Nevertheless, it is not likely to be popular 
if its meaning is clearly understood ; for it amounts, in 
effect, to the placing of war profits and war expectations 
of profit upon a permanent and socially recognised basi|, 
with a view to^anctifying for the ne$t generation a dis- 
tribution of property and income even worse tfcan that 
which was found so galling by the last. Almt^t every 
day a new company is floated to make one million pounds 
of pre-war capital into several, or .the same*object is even 
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rf/ore simply achieved by the issue of bonus shares. Every 
one of these transactions sets the seal of social recognition 
upon a new and lively expectation of profits to coine, and 
tnereby fastens the shackles of profiteering industry more 
firmly upon the wage-earners and the public. And every 
day that this process continues makes the .recognition more 
complete, until the new claim passes smoothly from a 
claim nisi into a claim absolute. All this, in fadb of the 
increasing revolt of Labour against the old conditions 
in industry, straws us nearer to the rapids of revolution 
and farther from the green and pleasant land of “Recon- 
struction ” which*- we have been told to expect. The hand 
of finance lies heavy on industry and on the public ; and 
until that hand is removed the standard of life of the 
worker by hand and brain wtt 1 be menaced and an effective 
obstacle will be interposed in the waly of any substantial 
fall in the cost of living. 


II 

A Wasting Asset 

\^hen the owner of ,an industrial plant, # f or the purposes 
of some commercial transaction, reckons up his assets, he 
takes account of buildings^ plant, stock, reserves, holdings 
in other concerns/ and all the various forms of fixed and 
floating capital in his possession. But there is one factor 
which, thbugh it is no less essential to production than 
buildings, plant and material, never appears in an industrial 
iSalance-sheet. That factor is the co-operation of Labour — 
or, in otjher words, Lhe willingness of the workers employed 
in the concern to produce wealth in return for a standard 
wage, and the observance of certain minimum conditions 
of employment laid dQwn by their Trade Unions. This 
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invisible asset, which appears in no balance-sheet, is never- 
theless jtKt as essential to the continuance of production 
under tfte economic system of capitalism as all the material 
artd other assets which pass under the name of " capital/* 
Indeed, capital •itself, as distinguished from land and 
natural resources, is the result of the past co-operation of 
Labour introduction. 

In the past, the willingness of Labour to place its services 
at the disposal of the plant -owner in return for a wage 
has been the assumption on which not on ] y production 
itself, but every credit transaction which stands behind 
production, has been conducted. Wheft a manufacturer 
raises a loan, the lender lendsdo him not so much because 
he owns so mu$h capital as because he believes him to have 
the powcr # to secure the production of commodities of such 
and such a value, and believes that® these commodities 
will be the borrower’s to dispose of when they have been 
produced. In other words, credit transactions in relation to 
industry tacitly imply that the borrower, that is, in this 
case the jinployer, has control over labour and is in a 
position +o induce the labourer to work for him. It is true 
that employers themselves, by introducing special “ ^rike 
clauses ” into their contracts, have of late years betrayed 

to their customers the fact, that their control over 

* • 

labour is becoming less absolute ; \fa t the strike has 
at most only been regarded as an abnormal and tem- 
porary interruption of the normal working of industry, 
and not as an alteration in the basis of industry 
itself. 

The position in this respect is changing, although the 
full effects of the change art; as yet hardly being fglt in this 
co\j£ntry. At present the change can best be illustrated by 
its effects on the international market . Thfre are already 
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itiofe than a few countries on the continent of Europe to 
whose capitalists a British financier or exporter w*uld think 
twice before giving any substantial credit, not £o much 
tacause t the countries in question are impoverished as be- 
cause the control of their capitalists ovei^the workers and 
the willingness of their workers to go on .-producing under 
thp old system can no longer safely be taken fpr granted. 
Russia was a ease in point, even before the ifolshevik 
revolution, and Central Europe and the new States which 
have arisen as a result of the war furnish other examples. 
E\fcry person interested in finance and credit operations 
knows well that ah access of labour unrest is a sound com- 
mercial reason, if not for withholding credits, at any rate 
for raising the rate of interest demanded, and so insuring 
against possible loss. i 

This statement holds good not o»ly of international 
economic operations but also of industry at home. The 
credit of British manufacturers is based not qn their 
“ capital,” but upon the assurance of their future possession 
ofjnarketable commodities which results from tfyeir control 
of both plant and labour. If they cease, and in pro- 
portion as they cease r to control either of these factors in 
production, their credit goes, and commercial operations 
become pm possible because the assurance of capitalist 
production disappears. 

It is beyond doubt ttyat the employer in this counfry, like 
employers m other countries, is losing his cont rollover Labour. 
Xhis does not mean that the workers in all industries are 
dramatically refusing to produce, or demJnding with one 
voice tfip immediate establishment of ‘the Co-operative 
CommomtfeaUh. But it does mean thaf their dissatis- 
faction — Or the dissatisfaction of an effective proportion 
among them— Vith capitalist production is reaching a point 
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at which it seriously interferes with the further conduct o*t 
industry d!ong the traditional lines. 

Two instances from the Labour side and one from thej 
financial side will serve to illustrate clearly what ; I mean. 
The present situation in the mining industry is the direct 
result of aik ultimatum presented by the miners with- 
drawingj.heir previous co-operation with the mint*-own<ys 
in the production of coal. This is mgde perfectly clear by 
their refusal to enter the “ Duckham ” scheme proposed by 
the Government as*a substitute for nationalisation. A 
situation has thus been created which is unprecedented 
in the industry of this country. The case for and against 
mines’ nationalisation is being argued and thought about, 
not primarily gs a commercial problem in the ordinary 
sense, but. as a fundamental Question of human relation- 
ships and of social ^stem. The nationalisation of mines 
is inevitable, if only because the labour asset of the mining 
industry will be withdrawn from effective co-operation 
under any other conditions. 

I do nci meat; that, if the Government persisted in 
its refused to nationalise the mines and were still able to 
maintain itself in office despite itsj refusal, the miners 
would, or could, remain for ever on strike. They might, 
I have no doubt, even be defeated if they struck and 
were forced to go back to the pits. But* they could not be 
forced to work hard or well. In fact, the asset of their co- 
operation im industry would in that case not disappeaf 
completely or suddenly, but it would lx^ a steadily wasting 
asset in proportionate the diminishing energy \tfiich would 
be put into production 

This, in its tu$n, would affect the whole economic opera- 
tion of the industry. It would mean a heavier ‘overhead 
cost, and therefore a larger demand«for capital, in respect of 
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eveiy ton of coal produced ; and unless the industry were 
fully subsidised in some way, it would mean" increased 
difficulty in attracting fresh capital and in developing new 
sources of production. At present the uncertainty of t*he 
mining position is largely preventing the mine-ownefs from 
being willing to invest fresh capital in thefindirstry, or even 
to makS good depreciation out of reserves. If 'it were not 
for the practical certainty that, in the last resort, the State 
will con?c to the aid of the mine-owners and buy them out on 
unduly favourable terms, the present Attitude of the miners 
would make it almost impossible to secure new capital, and 
would have already caused a dramatic slump in the market 
value of mining shares, in Spite of the very high profits 
which prevail at present. » 

Our second instance can' be drawn from almost any 
industry in which the workers are' strongly organised. 
Dislike of the present economic system is in almost all 
industries already responsible for a fall in average output 
and in intensity of work. Indeed, the vast propaganda 
which is being conducted by emplo\^ers in, favour of 
" increased production ” is at least as much an attempt to 
counteract the forces which are making for decreased 
production as an endeavour to '‘speed up” the workers on 
American lines of mass-production. It is the product of 
fear more than of any other motive. 

Our thjrd instance shall be financial. Broadly speaking, 
‘the rate of interest which the lender or investor expects 
paries with the security that the money # will be paid reg- 
ularly, yedr in and year out. Gilt-edged securities carry a 
low rate of interest ; the speculative investor looks for a 
high rate tb cover his risk/ One reason at least for 
14 profiteering ” and for the increasing prevalence of abnor- 
maljy high profits is «that all industries are in process of 
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becoming "speculative.” .The investor wants a high profit, 

partly at* least because “he knoweth not when his hour 
cometh?’ The sensitive barometer of finance is alreacjy 
registering the pressure of industrial democracy. . 

With this wasfing of the assets of capitalism goes neces- 
sarily, for the general public, a decrease in efficiency of 
service. This decrease finds expression in high prices, *in 
defective quality, and in actual failure of supply. This, in 
turn, aggravates the unrest which : s one of ita causes. 
The real and ultimate vicious cipclc of to-day ; s*not the circle 
of wages and prices, but the circle of unrest and under- 
production. From this circle there is no way out merely 
by waiting for something to turn up ; for, although some- 
thing will undoubtedly turn up, it is quite certain, as 
long as this policy # is pursued, to be # something bad, at 
least foi the general* public and for Society as a whole. 
A radical, if gradual, change of industrial system is 
essential ; and this change must include a restoration of 
the co-operation of Labour in production on a new basis. 

The old, co-operation of labour was, in fact, really not 
co-opera rion but subordination. Although the product 
was only produced by the coming together of capital (in 
the forms of natural resources and products of past labour) 
and of present labour, the whok "credit ” went to the em- 
ployer on the strength of his possession of capital and of his 
cpntrol, amounting almost to possession, of labour. The 
increased strength and organisation, and still more the 
growing education and consciousness, of the workers ha*7fe 
made the maintenance of the old relation • impossible. 
Profit-sharing proposals, futile as they are, amowit to a 
tardy and inadequate attempt to recognise Jlabour-power 
itself as a form of capital entitled to a "dividend,” as one 
employer recently expressed it in a *:o -partnership proposal. 
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riut the desire of the workers is pot to have their “labour- 
power ” assimilated to capital, or to become partners in 
production for profit. They are withdrawing tlieir co- 
operation not only because they feel the unfairness of their 
present subordination, but because an increasing nurfiber of 
them are visualising the possibility of an organisation of 
production directed to use, and not to profit. • This may 
be regarded as a worn phrase, but it is more and more 
coming £o represent a very lively and actual sentiment. 

This mean?j nothing less jthan that ‘the financial system 
of capitalism is tottering to its fall. The collapse may not 
be dramatic or sudden, but it is certain. Production on a 
large scale for profit can only be conducted on a " credit ” 
basis. The willingness of the lender to grant, credit depends 
on his confidence in the borrower’s ability, not tp produce, 
but to get possession of products. The capitalist’s ability 
to do this depends on his retaining control both of plant and 
of labour. His control of labour is already impaired, and 
the credit basis of industry is already suffering a corre- 
sponding damage. If Labour’s co-operation , is further 
withdrawn, capitalist credit will be further impaired. If 
credit dwindles, the ^ possibility of capitalist production 
dwindles with it. A process is already at work of which 
the necessary culmination,, unless it can be arrested by a 
counter-movemenf, is the collapse of capitalist production. 

Ill 

Next Steps 

The increase of speculation and the,, disturbance by 
labour uhrest^f the credit basis of industry are two aspects 

of a single precess. Naturally, such a situation has called 

• * 
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into activity a number of # attempts to redress the balance’. 
The most* obvious of these is the attempt to recapture 
Labour Support for capitalist production by the offering 
of*special incentives to increase output, and by attempting 
to entangle the vtorkers with capitalist production through 
such devices £s profit-sharing and co-partnership which are 
now reviving in many new and “ liberalised ” forftis as#a 
direct result of the increased strength, of Labour, and of its 
growing opposition to the whole stricture of capitalist 
industry. • , • 

It is not necessary to waste much breath in demonstrating 
the futility of this campaign. Appeals to the workers to 
increase their output will succeed only when they can 
be convinced t^at they are producing for use and not for 
profit, ant^ therefore producing necessaries rather than 
luxuries, and satisfying the needs of th<? many rather than 
the appetitiveness of the few. Financial incentives may have 
a temporary success in certain cases ; but he who speeds 
up to-day in order to earn more will speed down to-morrow 
in the process of # bargaining over piece-rates or bonus 
times. Nm piece-work or efficiency system has yet been 
devised which will permanently make men work hard if 
they see no moral reason why they should. And, undar 
capitalism, there is no moral reaspn. # 

Nor does a better fate await the proposals for new forms 
of profit -sharing and co-partnership,, even when these are 
purged of the* features which made so many of the older * 
schemes fundamentally inconsistent with Trade Uniop* 
principles. In isAated factories, no doubt, profit-sharing 
schemes will be adopted with results* which cartalists 
will regard as beiipficial ; bxft the effect of these schemes 
too \tfiU speedily wear off, and Capital and Labour, forking 
with fundamentally inconsistent motives, will find them- 
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selves lace to face as before. t Moreover, there is little 
or no chance that profit-sharing or co-partnership will be 
adopted except in isolated cases ; and its adoption in a 
few cases will have absolutely no effect upon the general 
development of the industrial situation, Which wilh depend 
mainly on the position in the big vital, industries, where 
profit-sharing and co-partnership are least capable of being 
applied with success The plain fact is that real joint 
control, of industry by capitalists and workers is impossible, 
because control, in order to be evt-n passably efficient, 
must be in the hands of a homogeneous body animated by 

t 

a common purpose. 

The capitalist remedies for the withdrawal of Labour 
co-operation being futile, sundry new ideqs for a peaceful 
transition from capitalistic** credit to a better and more 
stable system are being mooted. The New Age has for 
some time been combining with a relentless and conclusive 
exposure of the capitalist credit system a number of 
barely intelligible hints of a solution which its writers sup- 
pose themselves to have discovered. I do notjbelieve that 
anyone could make out, from the references so far pub- 
lished, exactly what«this solution is ; and I do not pretend 
to have achieved the impossible. It is, however; clear 
that t{ae proposal somehow centres round the creation 
of workers’ bank's, which are to finance industry, using as 
the basis of their credit the labour-power of the workers. 

* Whether or not this is exactly the substance of the New 

*4? e P ro P osa l ^ is at least a proposal which is circulating 
to a con&derable.extent at the present time. It is there- 
fore ifecessary to inquire whether there is "anything 
in it." 

Cleafly, if the workers can make their unexhajistfcd 
labour-powei- a basis t of credit, they can themselves col- 
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lectively or individually become capitalists or entrepreneurs 
by financing industry on credit and absorbing by this 
means a* growing proportion of the future surplus. Bijf 
cafi they ? As we saw in the first section, the credit of 
the capitalist has*been based, not merely on his control df 
" plant," but* on his prospective possession of the product, 
which invoWes the control, not only of "plant,” But atoo 
of " labour-power." In exactly the, same way, Labour, 
under the conditions of the credit system, cou 1 /! only 
make its “ labour-po^ r er " a ba^is of credit 't dt had some 
assurance of a prospective possession of the product. 
In order to have this, it would need to combine with the 
control ol ‘ labour-power " t*he control of ” plant," or, 
in other words, to have already possessed itself of the 
natural resources and products *>f expended “ labour-power " 
which are required iof further production. Thus, it would 
only be possible for the workers to find in their “ labour- 
power" £ basis for credit independent of capital if the 
great change, which some persons hope to accomplish with 
the aid of ttys new # form of credit, had already been accom- 
plished by other means. So far, then, we seem to be 
entitled to dismiss this proposed solution, and to cry 
“ As you were." v • 

This, however, is not a complete answer to the sugges- 
tion. For, while it would be impossible for the workers to 
erect their monopoly of labour-power into an adequate 
basis for credit independently of the capitalist, it is quite' 
an agreeable proposition that, by securing the control jjf f 
their own labour-pWer and denying its use to the capitalists 
except upon terms , 0 the workers might# claim a s^are in 
credit, and compgl the capifalists to accept their claim. 
If what we have said above is true, then, with tlie with- 
drawal of Labour’s subordination, the basis *of capitalist 
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credit is destroyed ; for the two factors, whose unity in a 
single hand is essential to credit, are now dividedfand one is 
jji the hands of each antagonist. This being so, ode of two 
things must happen. Either the present credit basis* of 
ihdustry must go, and be replaced by a System of national 
and other public ownership and finance^ such as we have 
j.tfopose*d in the foregoing chapters, or Capital .and Labour 
must agree and unitf their forces on a new basis for the 
re-establishment of credit. But it should be clearly 
understood 'that, while a t joint command of credit by 
capitalists and workers, based on their respective controls 
of “ plant ” and “labour-power,” is in itself perfectly possible, 
credit, under such an arrangement, could only be raised by 
the two parties acting jointly, and not t>y either acting 
in isolation from the other.* The practicability, therefore, 
of such a rebuilding of the credit basis of industry depends 
upon a wider question, already discussed in earlier chapters 
of this book— on the possibility of any stable reconciliation 
and alliance between the now opposed forces of Capital and 
Labour. If I am right in maintaining that, on^any general 
basis at least, such a reconciliation or alliance ^altogether 
out of the question, I cannot be wrong in holding that there 
is “ nothing in ” the proposal to find a way out of capitalism 
by using the “ labour-powfir ” of the workers as a basis for 
credit, and so hoisting the capitalist engineer with his own 
petard. 4 

The essential condition of a constructive escape from 
•capitalist finance, and the only means of averting the 
impending collapse of industry, is to transfer the means 
of production, as eapidly as possible, from private owner- 
ship to sonje form of public 'ownership,* whether national, 
municipal, Jo-operative or something differing froip all 
these but harmonious with them. Of course, if the method 
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of transference is that of . purchase, which, short ot a real 
social revolution, may be regarded as inevitable, none of 
these methods will directly result in the dispossession of 
the presen' owners of their claim to a share in the national 
product. It will, by itself, only convert them froih 
profiteers of prfvate-interest-takers to rentiers of the 
State or, some other public or quasi-public body. Bat 
from such a change three advantages result. By far the 
least of these is that, if the price pa.d is nJ: an inflated 
price, future increments are secured for the community. 
A second advantage is that the way is ryade clear for an 
appeal to a new motive in industry, and for the develop- 
ment of effective ihdustrial ‘democracy. The third ad- 
vantage is that,«in becoming a pure rentier, the capitalist, 
qua capitalist, becoryes an obviously tynctionless person, 
claiming a share in* the national product in return for 
absolutely no service rendered to the community. His 
dispossession by the community is thus rendered com- 
pletely certain, and can take place without even the 
smallest disturbance of the industrial system. The 
logical outcome of public purchase is expropriation : 
nationalisation, aftd other similar Jnmediate steps, *are 
half-way houses to socialisation. This being so, it does 
not even very much matter if* in purchasing, the com- 
munity pays an inflated price. 

J3ut, I suppose, it is still necessary, even af^pr half a 
century of Socialist propaganda, to say why socialisation 
is not “ killing tjLe goose that lays the golden eggs/'jpi® 
rather to state positively how fresh ‘capital # would be 
provided under a new industrial system based on produc- 
tion for use instead of profit. Fresh capital ^pr industry, 
under present conditions, is supplied partly by individ- 
uals bv the process somewhat misteadinglv •described as 
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“saving,” and partly by firms, by the retention in the 
business of sums which might otherwise be distributed 
a,s profits. In either case, the result is that in any year 
only part of the labour-power expended is used for the 
production or distribution of commodities for immediate 
consumption, while another part is devot'ed ttf maintaining 
afid improving the means of production. At, present, 
the balance between- “ saving " and “ spending " is not 
preserved by any communal action, but is left to the 
unchecked operation of private motives. A company 
may starve its reserve funds in order to make a large 
distribution of profits, or it may build up large open or 
secret reserves and content ‘itself with a smaller distribu- 
tion: an individual may “live up to hisrincome," or he 
may live on considerably less than his income, rand invest 
the balance in the hope of increasing his wealth. New 
capital at present is su Inscribed mostly, although not 
entirely, by those richer sections of society ksown, in 
this connection, as “the investing classes ” ; but, by 
whosoever it may be subscribed, it comes out of the 
product of industry. 

Ii, then, the medns of production ’were communally 
tfwned, and there were no investing classes — if there were 
no “inducement ,to save* 5 ’ and no “individual thrift” — 
this would not mean that new capital could not be 
supplied to industry, but that the community as a whole 
would have to take in hand the decision as to the balance 
W “saving" and “ spending" which it pow leaves to the 
blind play* of ecorfbmic forces. Every .industry, operating 
as a democratic public concern, .would have to make 
provision in'* its annual budget for the replacement of its 
capital in fare of amortisation, and the community itself 
would have ‘to decide to what industries and services, 
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and in what measure, new capital should be supplied, 
and to take ihe necessary steps to ensure a balance between 
ultimat? consumption of the product of each industry, 
artd the creation of fresh publicly owned capital, to *be 
raised* by direct* taxation of the industries themselves. 
Such a communal assumption of responsibility for saving 
would make it possible for the first time both to ensure 
that the general balance should correspond to the best 
estimates of human needs, and to see that production 
was diverted into tfiose channels in which it was most 
required, and not into those through which the capitalist 
might expect to secure the maximum anfount of profit. 

The way, then, out of the. morass of capitalist finance 
lies not through any “ fancy ” schemes of “ labour credit ” 
or the li^e, but through the assumption of collective 
control by the community of its o\fln financial affairs. 
An essential part, of this process is the national ownership 
of the service of banking— not its splitting*up on industrial 
lines. We should socialise our banking service, and 
so establish a communal control over the issue of credit 
even wlfile private capitalism remains. In so doing, we 
should be striking a shrewd blow a* the whole strutfure 
of capitalist industrialism ; for behind the capitalist 
manufacturer is always the inpney power of tlje banks 
and financial houses. As we succeed in establishing 
democratic self-government in the various industries and 
services, it will be necessary to admit the Semocratie 
organisations controlling them to a share in the control 
of the banking System. In a Guild. Society* while*!he 
internal management and control of the banks \%)uld, of 
course, be placed in the h£nds of those actually engaged 
in the service of banking, the external control bf policy 
would have to be vested in some .body effectively repre* 
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sknting* the several points of view of the various sections 
of producers and consumers. Banking is a key service, 
and ought least of all to be left in the hands of *»ny private 
or sectional interest. 

•The socialisation of banking would insure a certain 
measure of collective control over speculation. But this 
national* control would, of course, while the « State con- 
tinues to be controlled by capitalists, be exercised largely 
in the jnterests of capitalism itself. Speculation is, in 
some measuia, inherent in capitalism 1 , and is even bound 
to* become worse as the capitalist “ asset ” of Labour 
subordination continues to waste. There is no escape 
from its consequences, evil as we have seen them to be, 
short of the overthrow of capitalism itself, #nd its replace- 
ment by a communal system of industry an^l finance. 
The extension of ptblic ownership and democratic control 
over both industry and banking, while it will not get 
rid of the financial embarrassment of capitalism, will 
pave the way to the further, and really vital, step of 
destroying capitalism altogether, and will make #> it possible 
to take this step without any serious disturbance of the 
productive forces oh society. It is therefore the right 
policy to pursue in the immediate future, and I hope 
especially that any future, Labour Government will make 
one of its earliest measures the socialisation of the 
whole system of bankipg and “ high ” finance. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE REAL CLASS STRUGGLE 

I N the orthodox* presentation of the theory of* the class 
struggle, the “proletariat/’ or the working-class; is 
depicted as struggling to throw off fhe tyranny of the 
" bourgeoisie/’ or of the capitalist class. Society is regarded 
as divided into two hostile classes, between which the 
struggle rvust continue as long as they continue to exist 
as classes. This is Vo doubt recognised as a simplification 
of the facts of any existing society ; but it is put forward 
as beiijg essentially and fundamentally true as an analysis 
of the economic conditions which exist under the present 
industrial^ system. 

If I am John Jones, general labourer, I shall probably 
find little difficulty in recognising ^o which of these con- 
tending classes I belong, in the event of my ever putting 
the question to myself at all. Jf I am Sir John Jones, M.P., 
financier and director of many companies, I shall hardly 
find greater difficulty, in the event of my demeaning my- 
self to read the literature in which such Iow*matters are 
discussed. But, if I am John Jones, M.D., a hard -working 
general practitfbner, or John Jones, HJ.I.C.E., a consulting 
engineer with a good training but no capital, or J%hn Jones, 
works manage t, or John*Jones, Civil Servant, who have 
escaped an O.B.E. by sticking to my job, or e^n j^ohn Jones, 
a small employer making a modest inconje, the questior 

833 
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* nfay offer considerably greater difficulties, and I may be 
hard put to it in endeavouring to decide whether I am a 
"proletarian ” or a " bourgeois" in the sense of,? member 
of the capitalist class. 

Indeed, my first instinct, in these circumstances, will 
probably be to refuse absolutely to fit myself in to any such 
' "arbitrary” classification. If the classification will not fit 
me, so much the worse, I shall be inclined to say, not for 
me, but for the classification. And then, according to my 
temperament «md position, I shall probably add something 
either about “ the general public,” or about the great 
" middle classes,” dr about a " third party in industry.” At 
least, that is what " I ” should almost certainly have done 
a few years ago, and what many of " my” clfiss would still 
do to-day. « 

But the comfort fo be extracted from such reflections 
and observations is, as many of the members of the social 
types mentioned above are finding, increasingly cold 
comfort. It does not help me to feel that I am a third 
party, if at the same time I feel that I am powerless and 
at the mercy of the struggle which is going on between 
the t\yo principal parties in Society to-day.., I share neither 
in tfce high profits of the rich, nor in the hopes and comrade- 
ship of Labour. I find the .real value of my fixed income 
dwindling as profits find wages, in their struggle to maintain 
and increase their real share in the national product, force* 
up prices at* my expense. And I can, as a rub, see little 
hope of combining effectively with my peers to maintain my 
own^)osition t in face of the general struggle.* 

Moreover, I can see that this struggle is becoming more 
bitter, and is beginning to render Impossible the continuance 
of the industrial system on the old basis. Especially if I am 
concerned direcjly with industry, I find the possibility of 
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doing effective work as consultant, manager or sfnalf efn-» 
ployer more and more interfered with by the growing 
hostility between capitalists and workers. If I have 
imagination, I am led to examine, not only my own 'im- 
mediate difficulties, but the basis of the economic system 
out of whioh they arise. Even if I have little imagination, 

I begin t© cast round for some way of escape from ren- 
ditions which are already unpleasant, and may soon become 
unbearable. 

But, as soon as f do this, I am likely to find that I am 
compelled to make a choice. I may try for a time tef act 
in isolation or to seek my economic en8s in common only 
with the other members of. my own calling. I may try 
to form a " Tfcird Party ” in industry or in politics, through ( 
some “ ^ddle-Class Union ”*or “ Federation of Middle-Class 
Workers.” But experience will soort teach me, if I am 
capable of learning by experience, that salvation does not lie 
that u$y, and that, even if I succeed in obtaining immediate 
economic advantages by such action, these advantages are 
speedily jieutrahsed by the rise in prices and the growing 
disintegra* ion of the economic system itself, and do nothing 
to recall industry to efficiency of service, or to # bring 
Society to a more reasonable way of living. B 

There is, therefore, an increasing pressure^ upon the 
professional, managerial and staff grades in the various 
^industries and services, and upon the middle section of 
Society geierally, to make a choice of allegiance, and*to 
decide whether it will throw in its lot with the financier &id 
capitalist sections in their struggle to jnaintai^ the existing 
order, or with the working-classes in Jt heir struggle to over- 
throw and replace it. Thi^choice does not, of course, present 
itself in the same form to all the member? of*the grades 
and classes in question. It is different fpr the employed 
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manager* or technician, for the professonal man working 
on his own, for the small employer, for the small shop- 
keeper, for the farmer, and for many others. Jbr to the 
consciousness of the great majority can this definite choice 
be said to have been as yet definitely presented at all. ' But, 
for a steadily increasing minority, the necessity of the 
choice is becoming obvious, and, on grounds more f or less 
rational, the choice itself is being made. 

Let us consider first the position of the technician or 
manager who k> employed in some industry or in commerce. 
If hfe is in receipt of a really considerable salary, he still in 
, most cases ranks hftnself definitely with the capitalist class, 
and regards himself as menaced by attacks on that class. 
But among the less highly paid grades of r professional, 
managerial and administrative workers, there is ? rapidly 
growing disposition to take up a different point of view. 
This tendency is greatly helped by the amazing stupidity 
of capitalism, which makes it underpay and tyFinnise 
over the lower grades of its technical and administrative 
staffs. This question of underpayment and maltreatment 
gives the first stimulus to an independent point of view. 
The technicians and administrators begin to organise on 
independent lines, only to be met by a refusal by the stupid 
capitalists to " recognise " or negotiate with their organisa- 
tions. It is usually not long before an association, finding 
itself in this position, begins to consider the propriety of c 
an< alliance with the working-class, or before its members 
acting as individuals begin to vote Labour or to link up 
with the Labpur Party or with some similar'organisation. 

The recent history- of professional organisation in this 
country and elsewhere is full <5f example© of this kind. 
In France,* the General Confederation of Labour has taken 
the initiative in r forming an " Economic Council ” on which 
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the technicians and administrators are uniting faith tfie* 
manual jvo/kers to devise plane for a new industrial order. 
In Amtti^a, the younger groups of " employment managers/’ 
trained in the reactionary school of “ Scientific Manage- 
ment*/ are revesting towards the idea of a more democratic 
industrial gystejn. In this country, organisation among 
professions and “ staff ” workers on Trade Union lines Jias* 
made $ast progress. The Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen have created an ‘almost blackleg-proof , 
organisation, which has joined the Trades Union Congress 
and entered into relations "with the engineering Trade 
Unions. The Railway Clerks’ Association has passed 
from a purely clerical organjsation into an effective associ- * 
ation of the greater part of the “ staff ” grades in the railway < 
service, including men in jeccipt of substantial incomes 
and occupying important administrative posts. The 
engineering, electrical, chemical, banking, shipping, insur- 
ance, law, accountancy, architectural, textile, distributive, 
theatrical and many other groups of staff and professional 
workers have formed bodies which arc definitely Trade 
Unions w and have come into more or less close relation 
with the general Trade Union movement. At the same 
time, organisation has spread with astonishing rapidity 
through almost every grade of the services of National 
and Local Government. • * 

I do not mean to suggest that all these organisations 
^consist of cjass-consckms revolutionaries, or evtn that they 
have necessarily recognised their solidarity of aim vjth 
the manual w<*kers. I only claim that this realisation is 
beginning, and that the Trade Unions which ^hey have 
formed are essential first steps towards J:he creation of 
aji effective unity. A “ brain-workers ” Trade Union of 
this type, even if it begins by being somevftiat “ snobbish ” 
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cin«»its atVitude, and by seeking to emphasise its difference 
from an ordinary Trade Union, is likely before long to find 
its snobbishness slipping off from it, and its j essential 
unity of purpose with other Trade Unions resulting ill 
common Action on a wider basis. This development has 
already been greatly advanced by the sevcr^ economic 
’ pressure upon the professional workers which h^s resulted 
from the increased cost of living. This economic pressure 
has, no doubt, been up to the present the most important 
cause of the advance in organisation and change in attitude 
among the " brain-workers.”’ 

Of course, the ektent to which, and, still more, the rapid- 
ity with which, this development can take place, depends 
largely on the attitude of the Trade Unions of manual 
workers, and on the policy which they adopt. There is 
“ snobbishness ” not'* only among the T black-coated ” and 
the professionals, but also among the manual workers, 
some of whom look askance at the attempts at organisa- 
tion of persons whom they regard as lielonging to the 
middle classes, and as playing in industry the role of 
“masters' men.” This suspicion is encouraged,, by the 
attitude of some professional bodies, not of ( the Trade Union 
type, which have recently been used by the Government 
as recruiting agencies for _ blacklegs in Labour disputes 
such as the electricians' and railwaymen’s strikes. It is 
still difficult for the manual workers to distinguish clearly 
between thL Trade Unions of professional aod “ staff 
warkers and the various professional Institutes, which are 
in no V nse Trade Unions, do not consist ortiy of employed 
persons, a/*d are still .largely dominated by an anti-Laboun 
‘point of view. - But the distinction will h^ve to be made, 
and is being mhde to an increasing extent, as the new type 
of “ brain -workers' ” Tr^de Unionism develops. 
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A second difficulty in the way of a full understanding* 
by the gnanual worker' of the brainworkers’ organisa- 
tions jn the higher stage of development and self- 
dmfidcnce which the older Trade Unions have for -'the 
most *part readied. They have got past the* stage # of 
expressing fheir, desire to establish better relations and 
perfect sqjidarity of outlook with their employers, ^nd* 
have come to look forward to a time when employers, 
as an economic class, will no longer exist. When, 
therefore, they see* some of the new ' ' briin-workers' ” 
Unions talking about better relations with capital hnd 
emphasising their purely pacific intentibns, they are apt 
to take the view that organisations which use such language 4 
cannot be real Trade Unions, and must be allies of the 
employers. In taking this jiew they forget that, if they 
looked back into flic history of theft own organisation, 
they would find that in many cases, in its earlier days of 
straggly, when ii had less power and self-confidence than 
now, it used exactly the same language, and showed exactly 
the same timidity. It is absurd to expect the new Unions 
to com,,* into being as adults : they must pass through 
their stage of adolescence ; but, if they are handled in 
the right way, they will be likely to throw off the apron- 
strings at a very early period # in their career. Indeed, a 
clear recognition of the function of the" brain-workers ” in 
industry, and of the necessity of a close alliance between* 
the worker^ by hanct and brain,* is being rafidly forced 
upon the manual workers’ Unions by their adoption of tie 
policy of “control.” As soon as the organised workers 
set out, not merely to bargain collectively ab*ut wages 
and conditions, Jmt fo take over, as rapidly as they can, 
th<e actual productive control of industry, or, at* any rate, 
as soon as they begin to formulate any dejinite plans for 
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the * as&mption of control, they are at once driven tc 
contemplate an alliance with, and the assignment pf definite 
functions in control to, the technicians and “ staf|/’ 'workers 
connected with industry. We have seen already how this 
development has forced itself upon the miners in connec- 
tion with their demand for national ownership and demo- 
cratic control ; we have seen how it must force .itself upon 
the railwaymen and upon other groups as soon as they are 
faced with a similar situation, and have to devise a definite 
plan for the* national ownership and ' 1 democratic control 
of ‘the railways. The policy of control, in other words, 
necessarily implies the recognition, as a part of the “ prole- 
tariat/' of a sufficient proportion of the technical staffs o! 
industry to be able to conduct the industries effectively 
in conjunction with the manual workers. 

The position of the professional manVorking on his own 
is more difficult to define, both for himself and for the student 
of social questions. The various skilled professions r in most 
cases include a very great diversity of economic grades. 
There is a wide gulf between the successful Harley Street 
specialist and the ordinary general practitioner, between 
the successful consulting engineer witl) large capitalist 
interests and the rank and file of the same profession, 
between the higher grades and the general run of almost 
all professions. Moreover, in many professions an increas- 
ing proportion of the members is becoming, either actu- 
ally or virtually, employed, in the*service sometimes o! 
tfee local or central Government, and sometimes of big 
capitalist firms and combines. The doctors furnish the 
clearest <?ase of this 4 development ; for, although the full- 
time salaried doctors are still a small minority, the panel 
practitioner has to an increasing extent, whether he lilies 
it or not, the flatus and problems of an employed person, 
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The result o t this changing status ot the medical pfoieSsidh 
has speedil} been reflected in che attitude and policy of 
the varies medical associations, which have become more 
afld more lifee Trade Unions as the doctor has become more 
and m^re “ employed.” The growth of this empfoymental 
status in th^professions is every day bringing their members 
nearer in giethod and policy to the " proletariat ? 1 in tjie 
enlarged* sense in which the term has to be used, if it is to 
correspond to the real cleavage in our society at the present 
time. • • 

I do not suggest that, in order that a person or gr<Tup 
may become the ally ot, or become identifidM with “ Labour,” 
it is essential that he or they, should become employed, or 
should be of the family of an employed person. I only 
suggest tha+ part of the momentum towards an enlarged 
definition of the “ proletariat,” under Which it will be taken 
to include nearly all those who live by hand or brain and not 
by the yower of wealth, comes from this tendency of the 
class of “ employed persons ” to expand. Clearly, the pro- 
fessional who continues to earn a reasonable living by work- 
ing on h^own is just as much a part of the “ proletariat ” in 
this sense as his fellow who is directly employed, and no 
less clearly some employed persons, who are also ajid 
primarily capitalists, do not ]?elong to the proletariat. 
The drive towards Labour, politically a£ well as economi- 
cally, as recent by-elections serve to show, is influencing 
tRe whole Ipdy of professionals, and, of eoftrse, more 
especially the younger elements among them, which are the 
most important ahd will determine their policy ii^the ftrfure. 
The rise in the^ost of living is probably the main influence 
which is driving tjie middle^lass workers towards Labour ; 
buf;it is by no means the only influence at wdrk. • 
Hitherto, the new forces which |tre at wprk have had 
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Asfin&ience among the class of small employers and shop- 
keepers, whose members still feel for the most part that 
heir security, such as it is, is bound up wi$J? flie con- 
:inhance of capitalism. Bui even here there are already 
‘actors making for a change of outlook! At oner* time, 
socialist prophets used to l)e fond of declaring that the 
plowing "concentration of industry under capitalism would 
*esult in the climinatiepi of the small employer, and that the 
Dig multiple shops on the one hand and the Co-operative 
Movement dli the other, would deal U death-blow to the 
»mall shopkeejier. To-day, we can see that this has not 
lappened, and is not likely to happen. It is true that the 
:oncentration of both industry and trade is proceeding at a 
instantly growing pace ; but, although 1 ,his is reducing 
:he relative importance of the “small men,” it is having 
10 considerable effect upon their absolute numbers. They 
survive ; but capitalist concentration is more and more 
subordinating them to itself, and robbing thejn of all 
real control over their occupations and over society as 
i whole. ( 

We have already discussed this problem incidentally 
in tyvo chapters of this book, in relation, first, to the smaller 
employers in the building industry, and, secondly, to the 
small shopkeeper. In th^ former case, there are already 
signs, in the receiTt Report of the " Public Service ” Com- 
mittee of the Building Trades Parliament, that the position 
t s affecting the attitude of some at r least of Jhe employers 
rn the industry. There is at present no similar organised 
mo^Sinent^ among* shopkeepers or on *Other industries ; 
but noA)ne who goes up and down the country can help 
noticing the mumber of individuals of «both these classes 
who hafe recently come into the Labour Party. Indeed, 
it may be t£at the preposterous Profiteering Act passed 
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by Parliament in iyi8 vyas not only an attempt to divert" 
public attention from the operations of trusts and “ Big 
Business generally, but also had the object of setting 
tabour at the small shopkeeper with a view to keeping 
them Tjffectively^asunder. * 

The farmers farm another group within which there are, 
wide differences of wealth and social status. The lahd- 
owners arc at present busily attempting to ensure an 
alliance between themselves and th farine s by appealing 
for Country versus Town. They claim, qure truly, that the 
past policy of Labour has paid little attention to rural 
problems, and they even attempt to enlist the support of 
the agricultural labourers against the Labour Movement 
on the ground that rural interests must stick together 
for mutyal protection. There are few questions more 
urgent for the Lalfour Movement, even in this country 
where agriculture is relatively on a small scale, than the 
thinking out and formulation of an effective rural policy. 
The farmers do not love the landowncis, and have really 
interests qpposecj to theirs ; and an effective Labour policy, 
based on security and control for the rural worker, security 
of tenure, improved farming method}, extended co-operation 
and fair market conditions, would speedily result in » re- 
grouping of the various sections. All-over the world, and 
especially in the English-speaking countries, the farmers 
^re becoming conscious of the pov^er that corn^s of organ 
isation, an£ in several cases a tendency on their part t( 
ally themselves with Labour is already becoming manifeSt 
This is plainest in Canada, where the •Canadian Council o 
Agriculture and the; various provincial Graift-Grower 
'Organisations have become the most powerfifl single force ii 
politics, and where the new Ontario Goveijunent has jus 
come to power as the result of an alliance* of the fanner 
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with* Labour. The same tendency is at work in the United 
States, where the Non-Partisan League has been negotiating 
with important sections in the Labour world, Australia 
the'farmers have just come to political consciousness, and the 
problem of their relations with Labour is r beginning* to be 
seriously considered. European Labour has not, as a rule, 
been hajfpy in its attempts to formulate an agrarian policy ; 
but all the world over, in Russia, in America, in Italy and 
over the jvhole of Southern Europe, the problem of the re- 
lations of total workers and country 1 workers either has 
forced itself, or is forcing itself, dramatically to the front. 
It is not everywhere the same problem ; for it appears 
in widely different forms in the peasant-proprietorship 
countries and in those where the labouring glass is for the 
most part landless. But evefy where it has to t>e faced ; 
for even in Great Britain agriculture is important enough to 
wreck the chances of an effective economic democracy, 
unless Labour has a clear and practicable policy wfy’ch it is 
prepared to put into effect when it comes to power. I do 
not pretend that I know the solution ; but clearly we must 
find a definition of the rural class struggle which will 
correspond to our amended definition of fhe class struggle 
in the towns, and a policy to fit our amended definition. 

My purpose in this concluding chapter has been to draw 
attention to some of the factors in the class struggle pro- 
ceeding in this country, to-day which are obscured by thg 
n&rmal presentation of that struggle 'as purely one between 
tile proletariat and the capitalist class. That the two 
protagonist^ are or* the one side the maifual workers and 
on the dfher the financiers of industry and commerce, I 
fully agree ; bttt it is fatal to ighore the many intermediate 
groups uf>on ’whom the issue of the struggle may easily 
depend. If the capitalist financiers love the acquiescence 
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of the " brain-workers,” or of a large section of them, fhe* 
process ef capitalist dissolution which is loginning with the 
increase 0, defection of the manual workers will be brought 
fapidly 1o a conclusion. If the manual workers can-gain 
the adhesion oi a considerable proportion of tne “ brain- 
workers/ 1 it will become easy for them, not merely to over- 
throw capitalism, but to replace it, almost without friction, 
by a far better and more efficient social and industrial 
system. To destroy without immediately replacing may 
at times be necessafy ; but it is far better, if it can be done, 
to replace as we destroy. * * 

Increasingly the real cleavage in industry and society ^ 
to-day is coming to be a cleavage between the workers by 
hand and bnyn on the one side, and the rentiers and finan- 
ciers on ^the other. It is the business of those who believe 
in social and industrial democracy to flevise a policy which 
will enable all the elements in society which live by exer- 
cising^. useful function to co-operate in exercising their 
various functions, not on behalf of a possessing or ruling 
das9, button behalf of the whole community. The fore- 
going chapters are an attempt, in relation to certain in- 
dustries and services, to outline tiie essentials of juch a 
policy. They are incomplete and fragmentary, and pnly 
cover a restricted part of the fiejd ; but they are gut forward 
in the hope that they may help to 'stimulate discussion 
over a wider field than they actually cover. It will perhaps 
said that their greatest weakness lies in fhe fact that 
they «eem to treat industry as a problem which carnbe 
isolated from the problem of social structure^ as «f Whole. 
I agree that it cannot be so treated in practice, aftd I thefe- 
fore propose to follow up this book with another in which I 
stall endeavour to discuss, in the same practical spirjt, 
those problems of social organisation and policy which are 
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(poocemed, not with the productive control of the various 
industries, but with the problems' of government and ad- 
ministration and with the relations of the Guilds M which 
I loQk for the future productive control of industry with thfe 
general stfucture and working of a democmtic society. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE CAUSE!* OF AND REMEDIES 
FOR LABOUR UNRE§T, PRESEN 1 ED BY THE 
TRADE UNION REPRESENTATIVES ON fHE 
JOINT COMMITTEE APPOINTED AT THE, 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, HELD 
AT THE* CENTRAL HALL, LONDON, ON 27TH 
FEBRUARY jt 91 Q. 

I. THE CAUSES OF UNREST 

No one can doubt the existence in the United Kingdom 
at the present time of the most widespread and deep-seated 
unrest that has* ever been known in this country. The 
causes of this unrest do not admit pf any simple and com- 
prehensive explanation. They arti various and diverse, 
and different causes take the first place in different* dis- 
tricts and among different groups of workers. * The main 
outlines are, however, sufficiently distinct to admit of 
certain brqpd and general conclusions, and* this memo- 
randum is an attempt to describe some of the most ^n- 
portant causes 9o far as they relate to. economic cognitions. 
No attempt will be made to deal with causes # of^a political 
character, although it is impossible to separate these com- 
pletely from economic causes. Thus, the* representation 
of Labour in Parliament not only has a political aspect, but 

' ' O it 
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^aloo provides, under favourable conditions, the best possible 
safeguard for a constitutional ventilation of economic 
grievances, and the under -representation of Lab^ in the 
present House of Commons must therefore be classed, tb 
this extend, among the economic factors, Qts well as^mong 
the political factors, in unrest. It must, be Remembered 

* that throughout the war the workers have been le<J to expect 
that the conclusion of hostilities would be followed by a 
profound revolution in the economic structure of society. 
Not only* soejal theorists, but also the most prominent 
spokesmen of the Government, and not a few employers, 
have constantly told the workers that we should never 

• revert to the old conditions of industry, and that an alto- 
gether higher standard of life and an altogether superior 
status for the worker in industry would be secured as soon 
as the immediate birden of hostilities, Was removed. The 
Prime Minister himself has urged an official deputation 
from the Labour Party to be audacious, and the promises of 
drastic industrial change made by the Government are too 
numerous to chronicle. The Prime Minister’s own words 
to the Labour Party Deputation are worth quotyig. He 
said : — 

♦ t 

* " I am not afraid of the audacity of these proposals. 

* I believe the settlement after the war will succeed in 
propoltion to «lts audacity. . . . Therefore, what I 
should be looking forward to, I am certain, if I could 
have pi\sumed to hive been the adviser of # the working 
classes, would be this : I should say to them ‘ Audacity 
is Jthe thing for you.' Think out new ways ; think out 
new piethods ; think out even new ways of dealing 
with old problems. Don’<t always, be thinking of 
getting back to where you were before the war ; get 
a really neW world.” 
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In view of the attitude now adopted by the Government # 
in regard to industrial reconstruction, these words of the 
Prime Sinister must be regarded as a materia* cause of 
Labour unrest. 


Lack of Policy 

At ttye -present moment the workers find themselves 
face to face with disappointment. There is also no sign 
that any comprehensive policy has been prepared, or even 
contemplated, by the Government or by the employers, 
with a view to bringing about any drastic change in •in- 
dustry. Everywhere the workers find 'either the deter- 
mination to revert as soon as»possiblc to pre-war conditions 
in the operatic of commerce and manufacture, or, where 
the question of reverting t* pre-war conditions does not 
arise or concerns primarily Labour, tfley find that few, if 
any, preparations have been made for the introduction of 
real changes. The lack of any comprehensive industrial 
or economic policy on the part of the Government or the 
employers, must .therefore be regarded as one of the prin- 
cipal factors in the present Labour unrest. 

2. The Control of Industry 

With increasing vehemence* Labour is chall?nging the 
whole structure of capitalist industry as it now exists. It* 
is no longer, willing t# acquiesce in a system nnder whjph 
industry is conducted for the benefit of the few. It Re- 
mands a systent of industrial control .which shall be truly 
democratic in character. This is seeq on the f one hand in 
the demand for public ownership of vital, industries and 
services, and public control of services n<*t nationalised 
which threaten the public with the dangfr of monopoly 
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oi expectation. It is also seen in the increasing demand 
of the workers in all industries for* a real share in industrial 
control, a demand which the Whitley scheme, in^o far as 
it fyas been adopted, has done little or nothing to satisfy. 
This demand is more articulate in somq, industries, than 
others. It is seen clearly in the national programmes of 
the railv^aymcn and of the miners ; and it is less clearly 
formulated by the workers in many other industries. 
The workers are no loriger prepared to acquiesce in a system 
in which 1 thejr labour is bought and sold as a commodity 
in the Labour market. They are beginning to assert that 
they have a human right to an equal and democratic 
partnership in industry ; that they must be treated in 
future not as “ hands ” or part of the factory equipment, 
but as human beings with a right to use their abilities by 
hand and brain in <the service not of*the few but of the 
whole community. 

The extent to which workers are challenging the whole 
system of industrial organisation is very much greater 
to-day than ever before, and unrest proceeds not only 
from more immediate and special grievances, bu\ also, to 
an increasing extent, {rom a desire to substitute a demo- 
cratic* system of public ownership and production for use 
with an increasing element of control by the organised 
workers themselves* for the existing capitalist organisation 
■of industry. 

3. High Pkice^ 

Amop.g the more t immediate and special causes of in- 
dustrial qnrtst the high prices prevailing for commodities 
of common consumption take «a prbrnirpit place. High 
prices in themselves cause industrial unrest, since the at- 
tempt is seldorrj; if ever, made to readjust wages to a higher 
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cost of living until the workers themselves strongly press 
their dergands. The fact that the onus of securing con- 
cessions'syhich are necessary even to maintain labour in 
its prerent position is always thrown upon tfcu wo/l^rs, 
and th^t strong Resistance is practically always offered by 
\ the employers tg such readjustments is a standing pro- 
vocation to unrest, and has been a very material factor 
during the time of increasing prices through which we have 
been passing. Moreover, the workers are convinced that 
the high prices which have prevailed have not t>cen un- 
avoidable or purely due to natural causes. From the wry 
beginning of the war period the Labour Movement has 
pressed upon the Government the adoption of measures 
designed to keep down the cost of living, and, although 
control over private industry # has been gradually extended, 
it has, in*most case.% not been sufficiently thorough or has 
been instituted far too late to check materially the rising 
prices, and certainly too late to prevent the amassing of 
huge fortunes at the public expense. The system of 
control which has operated during the war has meant, in 
the ma‘,o)rity of <?ases, the fixing of prices at a level which 
will give what is regarded as a reasonable margin of profit 
to the least efficient concern, and this has meant, jff case 
after case, the fixing of prices which leave an entirely 
unnecessary balance of profit to thtf more fortunately 
situated or more efficient establishments. In these cir- 
Su instances .unrest arises, and the workers are strongly 
convinced that the only way of keeping down prices js 
by taking production and distribution into the hands of 
the public itself so that the price cag be fix&l at such*a 
level as to be faij; in \he aggregate and so J:hat gains and 
losses can be distributed over the whole supply of each 
product. The fact, then, that control b\P the State has 
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ucuaUy^een instituted too late, and the further fact that, 
even when it has been put into operation, it ha$ not had 
the effect of reducing prices because the motive ^'private 
profit, has still been preserved, must be regarded as a most 
potent fa<?tor in aggravating unrest and confirming forking- 
class susDicions of widespread profiteering. 

4. Profiteering 

The universal opinion among the working classes that 
profiteering has taken place during the war on an unpre- 
cedented scale must also be K reckoned as one of the most 
important causes fl of unrest. It is, of course, impossible 
to produce an accurate statement of the extent and char- 
acter of this profiteering, but an indication's given in the 
enclosures 1 of the type of fact reported in the newspapers 
which has been a ‘powerful influence in convincing the 
public that, widespread profiteering is prevalent. In- 
dications have pointed to the fact that large fortunes have 
been amassed as a result of the war by many sections 
among the enjoying and financial classes. The following 
indications are those which have principally led to the 
impression that extensive profiteering has^een prevalent : — 
a. Iflhe reports in the newspapers of dividends, distri- 
bution of bonus shares, distribution of dividends 
higher than “pre-war dividends after payment of 
excess profits duty, and other reports showing that 
the prosperity of well-known* firms is greater than 
ever before as a result of the war. 

Ttoe impression .that large profits bey oh d those actually 
deflated in the form of dividends or bonus shares 
have bten accumulated* by one* or other of the 
foliowiftg methods : — 

« 1 Nyt here reprinted 
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The placing of exceptionally large sums to th^reserue 
• oeyond the increase in depreciation necessitated 
' * by war conditions. 

The equipment, by grant or out of excess pro§t$ at 
• . the public expense, of new factories, -etc., or 
the re„-equipment of old ones, which will be in 
A position to earn high profits after the war. # 

c. The impression that the excess profits tax has operated 

not so as to reduce the total amount of prefit obtained 
by the large concerns which have been in a* position 
to secure almost what prices they chose to ask for 
their commodities, but to increase prices and thereby 
maintain profits at thp same height as they would 
have reached if there had been no excess profits 
taxation. . 

d. The constant references in Government reports and 

in the newspapers, giving accounts of the progress 
qf combination among firms which have led to the 
impression that " vested interests ” are becoming 
more powerful in the community than ever, and 
that there is a serious danger of a great extension 
of private monopolies prejudicial to the public, and 
that the Government is sfeadily fostering 'com- 
bination among capitalists without adequate safe- 
guards for the public interest. • 

€. The fact that huge combinations of capitalists have 
been termed dilring the war for the expftss purpose 
of influencing the Government, and the impression 
that thesfc combinations are listened to with far 
more attention by Government; Departments, than 
the representations fnade by Labour* 

Jhis list by no means exhausts the causes which have 
led the workers to believe that widespr&d profiteering 
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enists, but it would be impossible to carry the matter 
further without entering into considerable detail* It need 
only be said that profiteering in articles of woB&ng-class 
consumption, such as food, naturally produces a more 
immediate and profound impression in working-class circles 
than profiteering which, although it may be even more 
extensive, is not equally apparent to the ordinary man or 
woman. The work of the Ministry of Food and of the 
Consumers' Council A as done something to diminish the 
suspicion among the workers of fobd profiteering, but 
thfe suspicion is rapidly reviving as a beginning is made of 
the removal of fc/od control. 

5. Government Policy in Relation to Industry 

The actions of the Government iiv'relation to industry 
since the general election have deepened the working-class 
impression that profiteering is prevalent. The sale of 
national ships, shipyards, and factories is strongly resented 
by Labour, especially as this has taken place at a moment 
when the ships might have been made of the greatest use, 
in national hands, bojh in relieving the necessities of the 
world and in preventing the creation of powerful shipping 
monopolies. The shipyards might have been used to in- 
crease and develop a national mercantile marine, and the 
. factories, as well as the shipyards, might have been turned 
t<2 the task of useful peace-time production, and migfit 
hjiye been made a powerful factor for the prevention of 
unemployment both' during the period cC dislocation and 
permanently. The words used by the Minister of Labour 
at the Industrial Conference on 271)1 February have 
intensified Labour’s misgivings. Sir Robert Ho$ie 
said : — 
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" The consideration which ultimately weigfcfed with < 
the « Government was that the only chance of 
expediting matters at the present time was to restore 
confidence in private enterprise. ... If the Gqv^rn- 
mept was r^arded as a competitor in the industries 
which private enterprise was at present running they 
would # never get proper work started again at all." 1 

This is by no means the view of Labour, which holds 
strongly that the development of national raourJes under 
public ownership is the most* urgent need of industry* at 
the present time. The eagerness of t lit Government to 
sell the naiional property and its expressed determination 1 
to compete in^no way with private interests in the task 
of production, even on sucji commodities as telephones, 
which are required* by the Government itself in large 
numbers, and the hasty abandoning of national control 
over industry, without any adequate safeguards for the 
future protection of the consumer, have led the workers 
to the view that the Government’s first conces^i is the 
restriction of public ownership and the restoration, at all 
costs, of the system of production for private profit. 
Moreover, the refusal of the Govertiment to come.fo any 
decision on the question of mine and railway nationalisa- 
tion, despite definite promises made *during the general 
election, and although the solution of this question is- 
8bviously v^al to thfr problem of fndustrial reconstruction 
as a whole, seems to show that no constructive indus44al 
policy can be expected. Thus, disillusionment and fear of 
exploitation in the future on an unprecedented* scale has 
made the worker tKink 4hat their only ^remedy lies in 
taking matters into their own hands. 



Unemployment 


The prevention of unemployment and provision against 
unemployment should have been one of the first thoughts 
of the Government as soon as the ques^on of industrial 
reorganisation began to be considered. The porkers fully 
'understood that steps were being taken to bring into 
immediate operation upon the conclusion of hostilities a 
permanent scheme both for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment wherever possible and for the maintenance of the un- 
employed where this could not be done. They now find 
that no permanent provision has been made, and that the 
Government actually proposes to withdraw the temporary 
provision for the unemployed before instituting any per- 
manent system of prevention and maintenance. The 
reduction of the unemployment donation before a com- 
prehensive and permanent scheme of prevention and pro- 
vision has been brought into operation, will have the effect 
of extending and increasing unrest. Moreover, the ad- 
ministration of the unemployment donation has given 
considerable cause for dissatisfaction, especially in the 
case of women, who are being compelled in case after case 
to take jobs in sweats industries practically at pre-war 
rates of wages. 

We are of the opinion that the unequal distribution of 
•wealth, which prior to the war kept the purchasing power 
of, the majority of the "wage-earners at a lo\v level, corf* 
started a primary cause of unemployment. During the 
Labour, unrest debate in the House of Commons, February 
1912, the< Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade 
stated that the department had particulars of wages paid 
to 7,300,000 work-people, and further informed the House 
that 60 per ceiit. of the wage-earners for whom they had 
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particulars were receiving less than 30s. per weeflL 
the Land inquiry Committee Report, published in 1913, 
we learn jtliat about 60 per cent, of tb_ ordinary adult 
llgriculti^al labourers received less than 18s. per week, a 
substantial percentage being in receipt of less" than 15s. 
per week. • • 

In i^n*the Government appointed a Royal Commission 
to investigate the cause of a dispute affecting railway 
employees. The Union representatives submitted a state-' 
ment showing the fates of wages for railway war workers 
in 1906, as follows : — * * 

■Per cent, of total 

No. icceiving £1 per week or less. number employed.* 
England and Wales . 81,300 367 < 

Scotland . . . , 12,960 45*2 

Ireland . *. . 6,650 • 74*5 

Showing over 100,000 workers employed in an industry 
not afjpcted by foreign competition not exceeding £i per 
week. . 

Sir G. Barnes, Second Secretary, Board ^ Trade, 

. giving evidence before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 19J3, supplied the following narticulars of 
wages paid to women workers. 

In the Sugar Confectionery, trades 40*5 per-cent, were 
receiving less than 10s. per week, with* an average wage of 
ns. 9d. Food preserving 44*4, with an average of 10s. nd*. 

women«employecf in the hollow-ware trade to the nirm- 
ber of 700 have been on strike to obtain a minimum %ftge 
of 10s. for a wefck of 54 hours. 

In the calendering^ and machine ironing trdde, of fhe 
women over 18 years of age working full-tkne 32 per cent/ 
earned under 10s., and the average was 11$. 4d* for a 60- 
hours week. 
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* Vht above particulars of wages paid covering Railway 
Workers, Agricultural Labourers, and a large percentage 
of women workers indicate that a very large body of wage- 
earners- have received a rate of wages limiting their powef 
of consumption to such an extent as seriously to limit the 
effective demand for all the essentials of lifer and as a 
consequence unemployment has been created .by under 
consumption. 


Wages and Earnings 

The termination of hostilities caused a sudden reduction 
m the earnings, though not in the wage rates, of huge 
* classes of workers, without any corresponding decrease in 
the cost of living. This has,, no doubt, to some extent 
intensified the unrest', but wage grievances are not, at the 
present time,, responsible for more than a fraction of it. 
At the same time there are two aspects of the wages prob- 
lem in connection with which the uncertainty of the present 
position already causing serious unrest. 

I. Most classes of workers have put forward demands 
for wage increases and the incorporation in wages 
'of war advances? with a view not merely to main- 
taining their pre-war position in relation to the 
increased cof?c of living, but to improving their 
economic position. Failure to satisfy the universal 
demand of the Workers for l higher .standard of 
life will undoubtedly be followed by widespread 
uorest. This applies not only to the kighly organised, 
butoabo to th$ less organised groups of workers. It 
is the universal opinion* among fhe workers that 
every worker, no matter what the trade or occupa- 
tion wit# which he or she is connected, is entitled 
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to a reasonable minimum standard of life, and*th?Lt # 
the existing slow and cumbrous methods of dealing 
with this problem by the gradual md piece-meal 
extension of the Trade Boards Act, in lcce ®f*per- 
•sistent obstruction and opposition, are entirely in - 
adeefuate.* ( 

Thf Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act h duetto 
expire in May. Unless steps # are taken to renew it 
until permanent provision has been n ade fpr dealing 
with wage rates in the future, unre^ will be gravely 
increased. 

8. Hours # of Labour 

Probably the most important immediate cause of unrest 
is the question of hpurs of labour. Hoprs have been singu- 
larly little changed tor a very long time past, and before 
the war demands were being made in many Industries for 
a substantial reduction. The workers are now urgently 
demanding a higher standard of leisure, to be thieved by 
a reduction in working hours and the abolition of s%tematic 
overtime. If matters are allowed to drift, these demands 
will lead to serious unrest and ^possibly dislocation in 
practically every industry in the country. There *is a 
strong opinion among the workers th^: the hoars problem 
should be dealt with as a whole with a view to the for-: 
jpulation of some maximum limit applicable tq all workers. 
Otherwise Ifburs of labour will take a prominent place* in 
encouraging unrest for a long time to come. 

JflOUSING 

• Side by side with the demand for a hi^ffer standard of 
life and leisure comes the demand for more and better 
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' housing' accommodation. Overcrowding has been an 
especially serious factor in the creation of unrestrin many 
centres during the war period, and attention was drawn to 
this*point in the reports on Industrial Unrest prepared for 
the Government two years ago. . . . The- rapidly gfbwing 
^shortage of houses at the present time, avid the failure to 
bi»ld netV houses, have done a great deal to undermine 
working-class confidence, and must now rank among the 
principal factors of unrest. 

io. Recognition of Trade Unions 

More than one dispute recently has centred around the 
question of the recognition of trade unionism. Among 
Government employees the Police Union has beep refused 
recognition, and serious unrest has thereby been caused. 
The Railway Clerks’ Association only secured partial 
recognition from the Government by the threat, of an 
immediateAstrike, and even now serious trouble is bring 
caused the attempts of the Railway Executive Committee 
and the companies to whittle down this recognition. 
Theresas been serious delay in applying the Whitley 
Committee’s Report to any section of Government em- 
ployees, and even now it has not been applied to the Civil 
Service, with the result that this class of workers is in a 
grave state of unrest. Among employees of private firmj, 
recognition is still by no means completely or* fully estab- 
lisB^h — a point which has been specially brought to our 
notice by one Association, that of the Engineering and 
Slupbuildihg* Draughtsmen, which, although it includes 
practically all *the draughtsmen eligible* for membership, 
is still reftised 1 recognition. Recognition is still especially 
defective in the* workshops, and it is clear that the failure 
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to provide for full recognition of Trade Union organisation ( 
in and oyt of the workshops is responsible for a good deal 
of unrest. 

•ix. Laci^of Representative Machinery 

One reason wny me existing unrest in industry lacks 
co-ordirfhtion and is difficult to express in concrete terms 
is that there exists no adequate machinery capable of 
giving constant expsession to the co-ordinated demands of 
the whole of the workers. ‘Numerous Committees and 
Conferences have been set up and summoned by the 
Government for various industrial and economic purposes. 
These have mostly been unsatisfactory and often of an un- 
representative character. There is an urgent demand for 
an elective body fuijy representative Labour to advise 
the Government on economic and industrial policy in 
general. The absence of such a body is certainly one of 
the cau?es for the rapid extension of the presenlindustrial 
unrest, and for its taking in some cases an inda^nite and 
incoherent* form.* Until some such really representative 
body is brought into existence, it # is to be feared that 
unrest will continue to possess a disorganised and forgely 
unco-ordinated character. 


12. The Attitude of the Government and the 
* Employers 

It is not possible to discuss the question of Laboiy unrest 
without drawing attention to one important factor, both 
as causing of unre^ an*d asenaking it take unconstitutional 
directions. It is unfortunately the fact that it .has been 
.much more difficult to get prompt attention to industrial 
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f gpevanfes during the war period in those cases in which 
the workers, from patriotic motives, have regained at 
work and endeavoured to act by constitutional methods 
than where th£y have come out on strike or * threatened 
immediate and drastic action. This suicidal policy of 
defraying remedial action for grievances until J:he workers 
rhyave decided to take matters into their own hands is 
responsible for a great deal of preventable unrfjs^., and 
there is a general opinion that both employers and the 
Government, would be wise to take steps to ensure that in 
futjire grievances, as soon as they arise, and before they 
reach the point of danger, should be promptly considered 
* and dealt with on sympathetic lines. 

II. REMEDIES *EOR UNREST 

* * 

To the foregoing statement we append certain general 
suggestions as to remedies. We shall follow, as, far as 
possible, \L our discussion of remedies the order of the 
paragraphs setting out the causes of unrest. 

i. Control of Industry 

t, « 

(a) A substantial beginning must be made of instituting 
public owhership of the vital industries and services in 
this country. Mines and the supply of coal, railways, docks, 
ar\d other means of transportation, <the supply of electrft 
pqjjfcer, and shipping, at least so far as ocean-going services 
are concerned, should be at once nationalised. 

*(&) Private profit should be entirely eliminated from the 
manufacture of armaments, and the hmQjint of nationalisa- 
tion nec^sary to secure this should be introduced injo 
the engineering, shipbuilding, and kindred industries. 
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(c) Ttere should be a great extension of municipal 
ownership, and ownership by other local authoritfes # arfO 
co-operative control of those services which are concerned 
■primarily with the supplying of local needs. 

(4) Key industries and services should at one* be*publicly 
owne # d. * • 

(e) This exfension of public ownership over vital iji- 
dusfcrtes should be accompanied by the granting to* the 
organised workeis of the greatest practicable amount of 
control over the, conditions and the management of tile 
various industries. 

2. State Control and Prices 

(а) WherC an industry producing articles of commdft 
consumption or materials*necessary to industries producing 
articles of common consumption cannot be at once publicly 
owned, State control over such industries should be retained. 

(0) State control has been shown to provide some check 
upon pioneering and high prices, and thi^s\i reason why 
it shouM be maintained until industries pass irhg the stage 
at which they can be conveniently nationalised. 

(cj Many gtoups of capitalist at the present^ time are 
loudly claiming State assistance in re-establishing their 
industries upon a profit-making bagis. Th^;e must be no 
State assistance without strict State control. 

Profiteering 

{a) A determined attempt should be made*in each in- 
dustry by public inquiry through Royal ^C8mmissi<5ns*to 
elicit all the facts with regard to war profiteering, 

(б) Organised Labour in each industry or Service should 
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have the fright of nominating half the membership of the 
Commission, the other half being appointed by the Govern- 
ment to represent interests similar to those represented by ' 
the Government nominees on the Coal Commission. The** 
Government should also, in each case, appoint a Chairipan. 
This, principle should be adopted not only^in constituting 
these Commissions, but also in the other Committees and 
Comcnissiofis proposed in this memorandum. * » t 

(c) Such an inquiry should include not only firms directly 

engaged i‘r\, industrial production, bu^ also subsidiary 
and trading Joncerns, and £ comprehensive attempt 
should be made to discover the extent and effect of com- 
bjnation between firms, and to lay bare any tendencies 
towards monopolistic combination which are at present 
developing in British industry. ' « 

(d) In view of the enormous burden of debt whfch has 
been accumulated as a result of the war and of the methods 
adopted in finalicing the war by loan rather than by direct 
taxation, stens should at once be taken to remove a*con- 
siderable pa fc of this burden by a graduated levy on 
capital fro^f which property up to £1000 would be Exempt. 

4. Government Polict in Relation tO Industry 

The policy of selling national factories, ships, and ship- 
yards should be immediately reversed, and both the ships 
and the shipyards and factories should be resumed by the 
State .and operated as national concern^ in the interest of 
the vjifrle community. 

* 5* Unemployment,*. Security, and Maintenance 

« « 1 • 

(a) We are oMhe opinion that a general increase in 

wages by impioving the pui chasing power of the workers 
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would have a general ^nd permanent eltect in tne dkeciiog 
of limiting continuous unemployment, by bringing con- 
sumption up to something more like equilibrium with 
pfoduction. # 

(b) A, special commission should be appointedrimmedi- 

ately to investigate and report within a specified limit 
of time, upqn the whole problem of unemployment in the 
widest Sehse, and the attention of this Commission should 
be especially directed to the problem df under-consupiption 
as a cause of unemployment, and the possibility of in- 
stituting a State bonus. • • 

(c) Pending the report of this Commission the Govern- 
ment should at once address itself to the task of preventing 
unemployment by all means within its power. 

(d) We strongly urge the immediate creation of a central 

authority \o deal wi£h the allocation fif all Government 
contracts in such a way as to steady the volume of employ- 
ment and to co-ordinate orders given by local authorities. 
This ceiftral authority should co-operate closel>\with the 
National Industrial Council. \ 

(<?) A jonlplete and comprehensive scheme of unemploy- 
ment provision extending to all workers on a non-contri- 
butory basis should be instituted ait the earliest possible 
moment, and this scheme should provide for adequate 
maintenance of those workers Mo are* unemployed, and 
for the making up of maintenance pay to those workers 
wfco are under -employed. All unemployed workpeople 
under such a scheme would be entitled to a flat rat^of 
benefit. It woul^ however, be desiraBle.£hat there # should 
be, in addition to the flat rate, a supplementary Allowance 
for dependent children.* 

{f) This scheme should be administered direct ly^through 
the trade unions, the Government maintenance pay for 
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the* unemployed being handed over in the form of a sub- 
vention to the various trade unions to administer on behalf 
of their own members. Where in any case direct ad- 
ministration through a trade union is not arranged, mafn- 
tenance 'pay should be administered through the Jfmploy- 
ment Exchanges, but if such a system, of administration 
i§ to ca r ry any confidence the present organisation of the 
Employment Exchanges must be drastically remodelled, 
and the Exchanges must be placed under the direct control 
of Joint Committees equally representative of the em- 
ployers and trade unions. r 

(g) In addition to the provision made under such non- 
contributory national scheme, the State should assist 
trade unions to provide an additional benefit out of their 
own funds by giving a subsidy from State iunds equivalent 
to 50 per cent. of«the amount expended by the Union on 
unemployment allowances. 

(h) Until this permanent provision is brought fully into 
operatiorf it will be essential to continue, at least on the 
original/scale, the temporary system of unemployment 
donation instituted on the termination 'of hostilities. 

(i) It is absolutely necessary to make provision for«a 
greater degree of security on the part of the worker. The 
worker who is threatened with arbitrary dismissal should, 
in all ca&s, have a prior right of appeal to his fellow- 
workers, and wherever dismissal takes place on grounds 
qther than those of demonstrated misconduct, the worker 

is dismissed should be entitled to a payment propor- 
tionate to his per^d of service with the t firm. 

(j) Sppcjal provision should be made for the maintenance 
of widows wif;h dependent children/ and for the endowment 
of mothers, jn order to prevent them from being forced 
into industry<-against the interests of society. 
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*6 . Wages 

A higher standard of living for the whole working 
community is not only desirable but immediately p^sible. 

(fe)*Every wo4ter should be entitled by law to a read- 
able minimum wage. 

(c) Until full provisions securing this to all workers hjrv? 
been brought into actual and complete operation, the 
temporary system of regulating wages under the Wages.* 
(Temporary Regulation) Act should continue? 9 

(d) The principle of equal £ay for men and women shbuld 
be universally applied, both on ground? of justice and in 
order that there may be no, degrading of conditions in an^ 
occupation though the introduction of female labour. 

7. Hours of Labour 

(а) .A universal reduction of hours to a maximum of 
ight in any one day, and forty-four in anyone week, is 
nmedial^ly necessary, subject only to such modifications in 
larticukt industries or occupations as can be clearfy proved 
0 be necessary {or the efficient carrying on of the service. 
ill such modifications should be allowed only on condition 
hat the terms secured to th^ workers in the industries so 
xempted from the strict operation of an Eight-Hour Act 
hould be not less favourable on the whole than the terifts 
Lccorded t« workers*under the Act. 

(б) Power should at once be takeji to reduce the rftanber 
>f hours worked below eight by a simple procedure such as 
;liat of provisional order as soon as industry {left been gfven 
:ime to readjust«itself tef the new conditions. 

(c) The eight hours which should be made'a legal maximum 
[or all workers should not prevent th?* workers in any 
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trade 1 of industry either from maintaining any better 
conditions which they have already secured, *or from 
securing better conditions in the future. 

(d) ' fower should be taken in any Act regulating hours 
where a collective agreement has been atyved at between 
representative organisations securing a lower maximum of 
frours for* a particular trade or occupation, to «make this 
lower maximum compulsory for the whole trade, including 
those parts of it which are unorganised or unfederated. 

(e) Any' measure regulating the hours of labour should 
alsoHnclude provisions for the prohibition of all systematic 
overtime, and for ‘the payment of all overtime worked at 
Special rates. 

(/) Special rates of pay should apply also Jo night work, 
Sunday, and holiday work, ;yul night work should be 
abolished absolutely vor women and children and, wherever 
possible, for ijl workers. 

(g) Steps should immediately be taken for the inter- 
national regulation of the hours of labour, and for the 
inclusion of a universal maximum in the terms of the 
International Charter of Labour. 

(h) The fact that a tr^dc has not reached a high state of 
organisation should not be regarded as an excuse for long 
hours’ or bad conditions of employment. 

8 Housing 

((^iThe housing of the people must be regarded as a 
national responsibility, and the national ffcsourcels must 
be utilised the fullest extent in order to secure the 
immediate provision of enough houses to ensure a great 
general improvement in housing conditions^ for the whole* 
people 
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(b) If local authorities fail, under the' conditi§ns* n$w 
offered Ijy the State, to provide houses, the State must 
itself at once assume the responsibility of providing the 
houses which are necessary, or of compelling the local 
authorities to do so. 

( c ) Far i^ore regard must be given than in the past b6th 
to the conditions which arc necessaiy for the maintenance 
of puMfc health and to the convenience and comfort of the 
working-class household, and especially of the housewife. 

(d) Provision must be made for the fuller !* participation 
of working-class representatives, including women, directly 
chosen by the workers, in seeing that this*scheme is carried 
properly and completely into effect. 

9. Recognition of Trade Unions 

All trade unions *and federations Snd associations of 
trade unions recognised by th^ Labour Movement itself 
must rgeeive full recognition both from the employers and 
from the State and the local authorities. 

10 Creation of Representative Machinery 

Some national'machinery fully* representative pf the 
employers and of Labour to advise the Govemmeift in 
relation to all issues affecting industry .generally should be 
brought into* being at the earliest possible moment. This. 
Bbdy should possess # the full confidence of labour, and 
should have the most democratic constitution that # can 
possibly be secured. Without interfering where adequate 
machinery already exists, such an industrial coqjicil woujd 
form a useful medium 4or qpgotiation dn questions affecting 
mutual relations of employers and workers yi general, and 
>n all questions of general industrial and economic policy. 
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£i. The Attitude of the Government and of the 
Employers 

(a) A drastic change in the attitude of the Government 
Departments which deal with Labour is^ essential. 

\b) It should be regarded as the duty ot any Government 
^'Department employing Labour or entering intp contracts 
which involve the employment of Labour, to erishre for 
all workers in its direct or indirect employment an adequate 
standard ’of -dife, and the best possible conditions of em- 
ployment. 

(c) Any claim i or demand put forward by a body of 
" workers should be immediately attended to, whether or not 

a strike has taken place and whether or not notice of strike 
has been given, without waiting for the organised workers 
to demonstrate thed- determination take action. The 
Government should aim at being beforehand with unrest 
by removing all legitimate grievances as soon as they 
arise. 

(d) The indefensible delay of the Ministry of Labour in 
settingup Trade Boards must come to an end. and the 
machinery of the Trade Boards Act must be put into* 
operation at once for * all the less organised trades and 
occupations. 

(e) The employer, if he desires to prevent Labour unrest, 
•should regard it as part of his responsibility to secure to all 
the workers' whom Ije employs the best possible conditioffs 
of ^ life and the earliest possible removal of all grievances. 

(/) TJie habitual «qs*e now made by employers of machinery 
of conciliation and negotiation for the purpose of delaying 
the settlement of industrial demands mqst be discontinued. 

(g) It ,is essential that all machinery of negotiation 
should be capable of rapid operation, and that it should 
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in no case be used for the purpose of delaying a dtcisoi* 
and that ^ith a view to ensuring that it will not be so used 
all awards and agreements should be made retrospective 
to the date of the original claim. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The •fundamental causes of Labour unrest are to be 
found rather in the growing dctermihation of Labour to 
challenge the whole Existing structure of capitaVst Industry 
than in any of the more spafial and smaller grievances 
which come to the surface at any particular time. 

These root causes are twofold — the breakdown of the 
existing capitalist system of industrial organisation, in the 
sense that the mass of the working class is now firmly 
convinced* that production Tor private profit is not an 
equitable basis on which to build, and that a va 5 st extension 
of public ownership and democratic control of industry is 
urgently necessary. It is no longer possible for organised 
Labour to be controlled by force or compulsion of any 
kind. L has graWn too strong to remain within the tounds 
of the old industrial system and its ynsatisfied demand for 
the reorganisation of industry on democratic lines # fs not 
only the most important, but also a constantly growing 
cause of unrest. 

The second primary cause is closely linked with the 
fiftt. It is ttyat, desiring the creation .of a new industry 
system which shall gradually but speedily replace the«$, 
the workers can #ee no indication that.^ither the povem- 
ment or the employers have realised the necessity for an$r 
fundamental change, dr that they a're prepared even to 
make a beginning of industrial reorganisation t on more 
democratic principles, The absence of aity constructive 
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policy ( on the side of the Government or tne employers, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that Labour, through 
the Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party, and 
through the various Trade Union Organisations, has J>ut 
forward «a comprehensive economic and industrial pro- 
gramme, has presented the workers with a sharp contrast 
from which they naturally draw their own deductions. 

It is clear that unless and until the Government' - is pre- 
pared to realise the need for comprehensive reconstruction 
on a democratic basis, and to formulate a constructive 
policy leading towards economic democracy, there can be 
at most no more*than a temporary diminution of industrial 
unrest to be followed inevitably by further waves of 
constantly growing magnitude. 

The changes involved in this reconstruction must, of 
course, be gradual* but if unrest is tc be prevented from 
assuming dangerous forms an adequate assurance must be 
given immediately to the workers that the whole problem 
is being taken courageously in hand. It is not* enough 
merely to tinker with particular grievances or to endeavour 
to reconstruct the old system by slight adjustments to 
meet the new demands of Labour. It is essential to ques- 
tion the whole basis on which our industry has been con- 
ducted in the past and to endeavour to find, in substitution 
for the motive of private' gain, some other motive which 
will serve better as the foundation of a democratic system. 
This motive can be no other than* the motive of putfllc 
sengee, which at present is seldom invoked, save when the 
workers^ threaten^ stop the process of n production by a 
strike. The motive of public service should be the domin- 
ant motive^throughout the whole industrial system, and 
the problem ii* industry at the present day is that of bringing 
home to every«person engaged in industry the feeling that 
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le is the servant, not of any particular class or* person ,« 
Dut of tfce community as a whole. This cannot be done 
;o long as industry continues to be conduced fcr private 
rttjfit, and the widest possible extension of public gwner- 
;hip aqd democratic control of industry is therefore the 
irst necessary condition of the removal of industrial 
mrest. 

On behalf of the Trade Union Representatives, 

Arthur Henderson, Chairmatk 
G. D. H. Cole, Secretary. 
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THE MINERS’ BILL— SELECT CLAUSES' 

THE NATIONALISATION OF MINE t S AND MINERALS 
BILL, 1919 

A Bill to Nationalise the Mines and Minerals of 
Great Britain, and to provide for the National 
Winning, Distribution, and Sale of Coal and 
other Minerals. 

Whereas it is expedient that mines and minerals should 
be taken into the possession of the State. 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majlsty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and 'Jemporal and Commons in this present 'Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows 

1. Establishment of Mining Council 

< 

(1) For ftie purpose of winning, distributing, selling, 
and searching for coal and other minerals, there shall be 
established ‘by His Majesty by Warrant usder the sifn 
mailual, a Mining Council, consisting of a President and 
twenty ‘members r^un of whom shall be appointed by His 
Majesty ten bji the Association known as the Miners 1 
Federation of Great Britain. 

(2) It ehalPbe lawful for His Majesty, from time to tinje, 
to appoint any, member of the Privy Council to be President 
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of the Mining Council, under the name of the Mlnfetef #f 
Mines, to hold office during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

(3) The Members of the Mining Counci', othei than the 
President, shall be appointed for five years, b’<t s^all be 
eligible for reappointment. Provided that His Majesty or 
the Association .known as the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain sespectively shall have power to remove „any 
person appointed by them and appoint some other person 
in his place. On a casual vacancy occurrirg bv^reason of 
the death, resignation, or otherwise of any o* such members 
or otherwise, His Majesty *or the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, as the case may be, shall Appoint some other 
person to fill the vacancy, ^ho shall continue in office until 
the member yi whose place he was appointed should have* 
retired, and shall then retire. The members of the Mining 
Council shall devdtft the whole of theif time to the business 
of the Mining Council. 

2, Minister of Mines and parliamentary bECRETARY 

(4) T ie Minister of Mines and the Parliamentary Secretary 
shall be responsible to Parliament for the acts of the 
Mining Council. 


3. Officers, etc. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything* in any &ct, order* or 
regulation, any society of workers , # all or some of *whose 
members are wholly or partly emplojfcd in or abput mines, 
or in any other manner employed by,the Minister of Mines? 
or the Mining Council, ov a District Mining Council, or Pit? 
jCoundl, or otherwise under this Act, may*be registered or 
constitute themselves to be a Trad$ UnVn, and may do 
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an$th!ng*individually or in combination which the members 
of a Trade Union or a Trade Union may lawfvlly do. 
Provided further that notwithstanding any Act. order, or 
regula+bn to the contrary, it shall be lawful for any persoh 
employed Ander this Act to participate, in any civil or 
jjolitical action in like manner as if such person were not 
employed* by His Majesty, or by any authority on his 
behalf. 

< Provided, further, that no such person shall suffer dis- 
missal or any* deprivation of any kind as a consequence of 
any political or industrial action, not directly forbidden 
by the terms of His employment, or as a consequence of 
participation in a strike or trade dispute. 

t 

4. Constitution of Lining Council 

(1) The Mining Council shall be a* Corporation to be 
known by th£ name of th® Mining Council, and by that 
name shall have perpetual succession, and may acquire 
and hold land without licence in mortmain. 

5. Transference of tyliNES and Minerals to -mining 
Council 

(1) On and after the appointed day, save as in Sub- 
section 3 of t'his Section, provided- 

fa) Every colliery and mine (including all mines, 
quarries, ‘'and open workings of ironstone* shale, fire- 
day and limestoqe, and every other mine regulated 
under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872 
and 1875, but nl?t including mines, quarries, or open 
workings of* minerals specified in the* First Schedule to 
this Act), Whether in actual work, or discontinued, or, 
exhausted, or abandoned, and every shaft, pit, bore- 
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bole, level, or inclined plane, whether in course of being 
made or driven for commencing or opening any suCii 
colliery or mine, or otherwise, and all associated 
properties (including vessels, lighters, raihvay rolling 
stocK, and all works, including works for ^•manu- 
facture of tye-products. in the opinion oi the Mining 
Council belonging to any mine undertaking or cqp- 
• riveted with any colliery or mine, and every housfe be- 
longing to the owners of any such colliery or mine^ 
which, in th® opinion of the Mining C< me#,* is usually 
occupied by workmen, employed at such colli^y 01 
mine), (all of which are herein included in the expression 
“ mine ”) ; and 

(&) all coal, anthracite, lignite, ironstone, shale 
fireclay* limestone, or other mineral, excepting th! 
minerals spoqficd in*the First Schedule to this Act 
whether at present being worked or not worked, oi 
connected or not connected with any* mine, beneatt 
■the surface of the ground (all of which are herein in- 
cluded in the expression " minerals ”) ; and 
(?) all sights and easements arising out of or neces 
sary to the working of any mine or the winning of anj 
mineral, including all mineral wayleaves^ whethei 
air-leaves or water-leaves, or rights to use & shaft, oi 
ventilation or drainage dr other,royal%s, lordships, 03 
rights # in connection therewith, whether above or belov 
the gjround (a^l of which are herein yicluded in th< 
expression “ rights ”) 

shall be transferred to, vested in, *apd held by the Mining 
Council in their corporate capacity in perpetuity, and shjl 
for all purposes be deemed to bt? royal fnines, an3 
minerals and rights thereof respectively 
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6. Purchase of Mines 

The Mining Council shall purchase the mines ot Great 
Britain in them vested by this Act (other than those which 
are the property of the Crown at the time of the passiijg of 
this Act, or which have been disclaimed in 'whole or in part 
in accordance with Section 5 (3) of this Act) at the price 
and fn the manner provided by this Act. Provided always 
£hat the value of any rights as defined by Section 5 (1) (c) 
of this Act* sfyall not be taken into account in computing 
suchiprice, for all of which no compensation shall be paid. 


9. Ascertainment of Purchase Price 

( (i) The purchase price of mines exclusive of associated 
properties (other than mines in the possession of the Crown 
at the time of' the passing of this Act) shall be computed 
subject to the provisions of Sub-sections (2) and (3) of 1 this 
Section by ascertaining the average annual number of 
tons of minerals actually raised during the five years pre- 
ceding /th August 1914 : 

Provided that as regarqs coal-mines in 90 case shall the 
maximanl purchase price, exclusive of associated properties, 
be taken to b^.more than the following : 

When 100,000 tons or less have been raised per annum 
on the average during such five preceding years, a 
capital sum equal to one year’s output at 12s. 
per ton. 

When nidre than io0 4 ,ooo tons have been raised per annum 
on the Average during such five preceding years, a 
capital sufh equal to one such year's output at 
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(2) Tfie*Commissioners in arriving at such computation 
shall also have regard to the actual gross and n$t profct* 
which USave been made in the mine during such years or 
thereafter xna to the amounts which ma y have been set 
aside fror. time to time for depreciation, reneytrl^pr de- 
velopment, and 4 o the probable duration of the? life of # the 
mine, and # to the nature and condition of such mine, and 
to tjie* sttite of repairs thereof, and to the assets #ncl 
liabilities of any mine undertaking ^existing at the time of 
purchase which q/c transferable to the Mining Council* 
under Section 16 of this Act. 

(3) Provided further that where a coal-mine, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, has not been fully developed, 
the amount wliich would be raised under full development 
without any increase of capital expenditure shall be taken« 
as the ^average annual number of tons raised, and the 
maximum purchase price in such cas? shall be taken to be 
'a capital sum equal to the prq^uct of such number of tons 
and%2s. or 10s. per ton respectively, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the maximum vqdue per ton under Sub- 
section (f ) of tjiis Section. 

10. fssuE of State*Mines Stock 

(1) The purchase price oh any mine and such of its 
associated properties as have been purchased^ as ascertained 
►under the provisions of this Act, shall be paid by the Mrittng 
Council inclines purchase stock to the persSns who, in the 
opinion of the Mining Council, have established th^ir title, 
to such stoclS Provided that an Appeal shall lie to the 
High Court under piles to be framed by yfe High Gourt 
from the decision of thfc Mining Council* as to the title* af 
any such persons, but for no other purpose, 
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* 

(2) For the purpose of ‘‘paying such purchase price the 
^asurf shall, on the request of the Mining Council, by 
warrant addressed to the Bank of England, direct the 
creation of a new capital stock (to be called “ Guaranteed 
State, Mines Stock ”), and in this Act referred to as “the 
stoqk,” yielding interest at the rate on ther-nominal amount 
of capital equal to that payable at the da'ce on ‘which this 
Act received Royal Assent on what, in the opinion* of the 
Treasury, is the nearest equivalent Government Loan 
‘Stock. 1 ^ 

(3J Interesc shall be payable by equal half yearly or 
quarterly dividends at such times in each year as may be 
fixed by the warrant first creating the stock. 


11. Powers of Mining C.ohncil 

(1) Subject ^to the provisions of this Act, it shall be 
lawful for the Mining Council to open and work mineu and 
search for, dig, bore, win and deal with minerals and 
generally to carry on the industry of mining, distributing, 
vending; and exporting, together with all other industries* 
carried on in connecti6n therewith. Provided that it 
shall not -be lawful for the Mining Council to lease or sell 
any mine or minerals or rights to any person, association, 
or corporation. 

^(2) The Mining Council may, from time to time, in such# 
manner and on such terms as they think fit — '* 

V) subject to the general consent of the Treasury, 
appoi&t or contfruie in employment or dismiss managers, 
‘enginee/s* agents* clerks, workmen, servants, and 
other persons ; and 

(b) construct, erect or purchase, lease, or otherwise * 
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• .*• 

acquire buildings, plant, Machinery, railways, tram- 
ways, hulks, ships! and other fixed or movable 
ances or works of any description, and sell or otherwise 
dispose of the same when no longer required ; and 
(c) sell, supply, and deliver fuel, coal and other pro- 
ducts^ the ftsult of mining operations, either within 
or without fhe realm ; and # # 

• id) enter into and enforce contracts ancl engage- 
ments ; and * 

(e) generally do anything that the 01 Tiei^df a mine* 
might lawfully do in .the working ot the ming, or 
that is authorised by regulations ynder this Act or 
by this Act ; and # 

(/) employ local authorities for any purpose they 
may thiifk necessary to carry out their duties under* 
this Act, on <yich term?; as may be mutually agreed. * 
(j) In addition to the powers conferred on the Mining 
Council by the last preceding sub-section* the Mining 
Council may, in such manner as they think fit, work any 
railway, tramway, hulk, ship, or other applicance for the 
purpose <ff winging, supplying, and delivering coal or other 
t products. % 


12. District Mining CoiAcils and Pi* Councils 

• (i) The lining Council shall, # for the purpose of\fie 
carrying on*and development of the mining industry, divide 
Great Britain into districts, and shaJJ in each district con- 
stitute a Distinct Mining Council of *ten members, half of 
which shall be appointed by the Miners’ f^ederatiofl 4$ 
Great Britain. * 9 * * 

1 (2) The Mining Council may delegate* to cfoy District 
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Mining Council or Pit Council, such of their powers under 
tnis Act as may conveniently be exercised locally, and the 
District Mining Council shall upon such delegatibn have 
and exercise within their district all the powers*and duties 
of the* Mining Council as may be delegated to them. 

(3) A District Mining Council shall, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Mining Council, have power Vithin their area 
to'appoint Pit Councils for each mine or group' ok n?ines, 

^composed of ten members, half of which shall be members 
‘of the Miners' Federation of Great Britain, and nominated 
by fhe workers of the mine qr groups of mines aforesaid, 
and the District Mining Council may delegate to such Pit 
Council such of their powers concerning the immediate 
working or management of a particular mine or group of 
mines as the District Mining Council may, Subject to the 
approval of the Mining Council* think fi$. ♦ 

(4) The members of District Mining Councils shall be 
appointed fof three years#- but shall be eligible for re- 
appointment, and the members of Pit Councils shflill be 
appointed for one year, but shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment , 

13., Fuel Consumers' Council an& Advisory 
Conference 

e 

• « 

(1) For the purpose of advising the Mining Council 
ifshall be lawful for His Majesty to appoint* persons, t£ 
represent the interests of consumers,* to be krtown as the 
Fuel Consumers' Coufteil. 

(2) The*- Mining Council shall have powef to convoke at 
Such time as |hey think fit and under* such regulations and 
‘conditions as thby may prescribe*, advis6ry conferences of 
representatives d£ District Mining Councils, and the District* 
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Mining Councils shall have power |i like manner to convoke 
Ldvisory conferences of Pit Councils within their ar£a.* # • 
(3) Tht %xpenses of the Fuel Consumers’ Council, National 
md Distrioit Mining Conferences shall, subjer to the 
ipproval of the Treasury, be paid by the Mining Gsvmcil. 


it). Regulations 

(1) The Mining Council may, trom time to time, • 

make such regulations as they think necer.sa -y tyr any of • 
the following purposes : — # # 

(a) The management of mines under this Act ; 

(b) the functions, duties, and powers of the District # 
Mining Councils, Pit Councils, and other bodies or 
persons acting in the management and working of { 
mines or distribution and sale of fuel under this Act f 

(c) the form of the accounts to be kept and the 
balance sheets to be prepared in respect of mines 
uftder this Act ; 

(d) the mode in which the sinking funds and other 
funds *connqpted with mines under this Act shall be 

• heldlind administered ; % 

(e) generally any other pujjxxse for which, ^in the 

opinion of the Mining Council, regulations are •con- 
templated or required. • , p 

(2) The Mining Council, before making or altering apy 
regulations or conditions of employment, including wages, 
as affect workmen engaged in the mining industry ,^shall 
consult with the association known aj die Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great firitain, and, in the event of suth repre- 
sentatives and the Mining Council failing a gT ee » A 1 ®* 
matter in dispute *may be referred to arbitration on suefi 
terms as may be mutt-ally agreed. 
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(3} Provided that noting in this section shall be deemed 
l to interfere with the right of any employed person, subject 
to his contractual obligations, to dispose of his iabour as 
he wills. 


20. Statutory Regulations 

/(i) Every mine worked under this Act shall be man- 
iged and worked subject to the provisions of the ‘Metal- 
liferous. Mines Regulations Acts, 1872 and 1875, the Coal 
Mines R^uilation Act, 1908, the Coal Mines Act, 1911, and 
m 4 / other Act regulating the 'hours, wages, or conditions of 
abour in mines.# 

(2) There shall be transferred to and be vested in the 
Mining Council all the powers and duties of the Secretary 
)f State and of any other Government Department imposed 
apon them by th» Metalliferous Mines Regulations Acts, 
[872 and 1875, the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908, the 
Zoa\ Mines Act, 1911, dr any other Act regulating or 
affecting mines or the hours or conditions of labour 
therein. 

# 

21. Duty of Mining Council to supply Coal 
• * * 

(1) If shall be the duty of the Mining Council to 
ensure that there is,a sufficient supply of fuel at reasonable 
pieces throughout Great Britain, and for this purpose it 
shall be lawful for thq Mining Council, or for any local 
authority or Government Department acting on their 
behalf, to establish 'stores and depots and to employ 
vehicles and to use all other necessary meahs for the selling 

* of* fuel and f to sell'tfuel within the area of every local 

* Authority, and, further, for this purpose "it shall be the duty 
of the railway 5 fompanies or authorities of Great Britain 
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to provide such facilities for the Conveyance of fuel ac tfce # 
Mining Council may deem necessary to enable them to carry 
out the duties imposed upon them by this section at rates 
not greater than such railway companies or aathorities 
are new entitled to charge for the conveyance of fuel* 

(2) Where the ^Mining Council delegates to any local 

authority ^11 or any of their powers under this section* it* 
shall t>e # lawful for such local authority to exercise all or 
any of the powers of the Mining Cmincil so delegated to* 
them. • • # 

(3) All moneys had and received or expended by a local 
authority under this section shall be deemed to be had and 
received or expended on behalf of the Mining Council. 


FIRST SCHEDULE* 

Minerals excluded from this Act : — 
sSndstone. Slate. Building Clay. 

Granite. Chalk. Gravel and Sand 

3 he£t$. Flints Ignetus Rocks. 
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SOCIAL* .ytlEU.KY 

By G. D. H. ^OLE, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 5 s - net 

This Is an^attempt to set out in a clear and easily intelligible form 
the new ideas irf relation to Social Theory which are sjgacjjly 
gaiijjnft acfherents. Special, but by no means exclusive, atterftion 
is devoted to the importance of the economic factor in Society, 
and to the true fu#ction of the Stgte 'n relat’on^both to thJ 
individual and to other forms of association. The book lyeaks 
new ground! for the student, but is so written as to present no 
difficulties to the general reader. 


ECONOMICS 

By JAMES CUNNISON, M.A. 

Crown 8 vo, 5 ?. net 

THIS book is written for the general reader. It aims af a brief 
presentation of the underlying •principles o^ economic life, a 
knowledge of which is essential to citizenship ; and it thefs’fpre 
mvoids th^ technical and purely academic. # jWJtile assuming in 
the main the pe^ce-time conditions of Western civilization jt trings 
into relation with suejt normal conditions # the war-time experience* 
of fiovemment control of industry. 
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SOCIAL ECONpMlGS 

By J. HARrV JONES, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net 

THIC btydc is intended to assist those who desire 10 unaersiana 
not ^merely tj?e problems but the problem of industrial vccon- 
struction. The economic situation before peace was* disturbed, 
thi pSJSt in\portant changes produced by the world war, and the 
main conditions of economic recovery, are examined in turn. 
Attention is given to the. present labour situation, the tendency 
towards combination in industry and the interrelations of wages, 
pricef, profit!; and currency. 


‘INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 

By C. DELISLE BURNS 

Tjroi/n Svo, 5 s. net ^ 

This book is a short statement, for the use of the 0 

reader, of the clhief problems which frise from the contact 
between different governments and peoples. The plan is to give 
definite instances of these problems and not to discuss theory. 
The following subjects are treated shortly Th’e Great* Powers^ 
Undeveloped Countries, Capital Abroad, Conflict of Nationality, 
and Labour Problems, such* as Emigration. *The machinery for 
dealing’with these problems is described under the general head- 
ing of Diplomacy and Jniernadonal agreements or associations. 
Finally the solution of international difficulties which is now an 
accepted policy, the League of Nations, is described 1 in so far a^ 
an aotual secrethriaC and afctual functions«belong to the League; 
The boftk, therefore, is 4 ^review of the existing*Yituation rather 
than a theory of the tdbject or a programme f for action ; # but 
indications ar» given o£ the tendency towards the diminution 
wars' and the organization of peace. ♦ 
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BjMyiLLlAM McDpUGAL'L, .F.R.S. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
'SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY ' 

FourtAnth jE$ ition , Enlarged. Crown 8 vo, 7s. 6d. net 

The s^ci^l philosophy of Bentham and Mill, so loflg dominant 
in this country, was based upon the doctrine that the motive pf 
all human action is the desire to secure pleasure or to avoid 
pain, ffhat this doctrine is fallacious*is now gent* all* recognized*; 
but its place at the foundation of all the social sciences htft not 
yet been filled by any consistent theory of human motives. The 
aim of this book is to fill the vacant place, to supply this latkijg 
foundation-stone. In the fir§t part the principal motive forces 
that underlie ^fl the activities of individuals and of«societies ar^ 
defined, and the way in which they berime organized in the 
individual mind ugdt* the ptessure^f th% social environment is 
sketched in systematic outline. The second -part illustrates the . 
ways in which each of them plays ijs part in tne lTfe of society. 

BODY AND MINI? 

A HISTORY AND A DEFENSE OF ANIMISM 

With 13 Diagrams. Fourth Edition . Demy 8 vo t I2S. % 6d. net { 

• 9 

This book is designed to present a comprehensive survey of the 
jroblem of *he relations between body and mind. It is shown 
hat> in gpitf of the efforts of ma^iy philosophers to provide 
iltemative solu^jons, we are still confronted with the ^jlemma, 
naterialism or animigm ; it is shown a!%o that the issue between # 
he rival doctrines cannot be decided by metaphysical reasoning, 
Htt only by appeal to empirically ^stabli^ffed fact% i # * 
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' «» BENJAMIN KIDD 

THE SCIENCE of POWER 

Eighth Edition . Crown 8vo, 7S.^6d. net 

f *,. r 

A STARTLING and dramatic book. The world-wide economic, 
political, and intellectual developments preceding the present 
i ’ar are reviewed. The chaotic phenomena of to-day yield their 
meaning onb in relation tc* the integration of systems of power 
in the world. Power is the only standard of validity. It has 
nothing whatever essentially to do with Force. The laws of 
Pfiwer are set forth. The conditions which must arrive in the 
world as determined by the inevitable natural movement towards 
maximum p;wer in social evolution are laid down in a way likely 
to affect the imagination, and to exercise an unusual influence itt 
affairs. The section of socj.ty which Mr.,Kijid sees as likely to 
exercise a controlling influence in the world of to-morrow, owing 
to its inherent relationship to maximum power, is the surprise ol 
the book. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION , 

o 

Dew) 8 vo } 8s. 6d. HVt 

This is a new ed’tion of the fafrnous book with which Mr. Kidd, 
autfy)r of “ The Science of Power,” made his reputation. 

The Contents are The Outlook ; Conditions of 'Human 
gress*; There no Rational Sanction <;or the Gotolitiops of 
Progre& ; The Central Feature of Human History ; The Function 
of Religious Beliefs in the* Evolution of Society ; ^Western Civ$sa* 
tbn ; Modem- Socialism ; Human Evolution is not Primarily 
Jnffellectual ; excluding" Remarks. 
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